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14 kt. gold, $50.00; 1/20 12 kt. gold filled, $10.50 (Prices include federal tax) “Patented 


Chnertvas most bea Uf ‘Ladlees welch band 


There’s no other fine quality ladies’ expansion watch band to compare with 


the exclusive BRETTON “Queen”. Product of jewelry craftsmanship at its best and 
superlative designing skill, it is the one truly graceful, streamlined, ultra-smart 
feminine expansion band on the market—the perfect complement for any watch. 
Fits all wrists. Available at leading jewelers in white, yellow or pink gold. 


Bruner- Ritter, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
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FIRST AMONG FINE WATCH BANDS 12 1 4? 


WATCHES WEAR BRETTON BANDS THAN ANY OTHER KIND 
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IN ST. PAUL... HOME OF THE 
“WINTER-WONDER COATS” by ZERO KING. 


St Paul, Minnesota, in February—scene of the 
famous Winter Carnival with its Ice 


Palace; its festive days and nights. St. Paul, 


wo, is the home of ZERO KING, makers 

of these POLAR COATS, fashioned in Klondike 
Cloth... sheep lined with Laskin Lamb 
collars and lapels .. . knitted wristlets. Warm, 
comfortable—water and wind resistant. 
Men’s sizes 36 to 46; Women’s sizes 12 to 20. 


Visit the St. Paul Winter Carnival. We will gladly send you details 
Sorry, ZERO KINGS are still not as plentiful as they will be. 


B. W. HARRIS MFG. COMPANY, 
PARK SQUARE, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Our Correspondents Tell Us... 





Letter From Shanghai 


DEAR SIR: 

It’s an oddly exhilarating feeling to re- 
turn to Shanghai for the first time since 
the Japs were here. I came in under the 
clouds, after monotonous hours of over- 
water flying, to see suddenly the S-shaped 
Whangpoo River sweeping around the 
native city of Nantao, up along the broad 
stretch of The Bund with its long line of 
modern buildings, then off to the right 
toward Woosung. I landed on the Kiang- 
wan Airdrome—which the Japs built on 
top of two golf courses—between long 
lines of military planes, for the Chinese 
Air Force is there in force, as are the 
planes belonging to the U. S. Army and 
Navy. 

The jeep ride into town made me hang 
on, shuddering. The jeep slithered over 
the ruts of the new dirt road to the main 
It jostled the 
thick traffic approaching the city, darting 
in and out among big trucks, little trucks, 
military vehicles of every description, 


highway. unbelievably 


some full of Chinese soldiers, many 
labeled UNRRA and still more, painted 
blue, marked CNRRA—all packed with 
people. 

I drove along North Szechwan Road, 
past the modern concrete barracks that 
used to house the Imperial Japanese 
Naval Landing Force. Now I could move 
through this area with no special pass, no 
supercilious Jap sentries, no barbed wire 
barricades. Where there hac. been restric- 
tions and later bitter warfare, there now 
are swarms of people, some pulling carts, 
some in rickshas, in the tandem tramcars 
or trying to board them, and thousands on 


Former Marine Colonel Returns to Shanghai, 
" Finds City Changed But Not its People 


Skyscrapers on The Bund, ancient junks on the Whangpoo River at Shanghai. 





Cy 


In this snarl of traffie I: saw. some- 
thing comparatively new: the vehicle in- 
troduced by the Japanese called the 
“‘pedicab,” a ricksha attached to the rear 
of a bicycle and broad enough to seat two. 

On Nanking road was the same big 
traffic light, but instead of the tall ma- 
jestic turbaned Sikh, policeman who 
used to seem durable as. the concrete 
there was a fat Chinese wearing khaki 
shorts, a green lacquered sun helmet, and 
a cheery air as he waved me over with a 
grand indifference to the “No Left Turn” 
sign. 

I walked confidently into the Cathay 
Hotel and asked for my suite, but a super- 
cilious clerk looked at me as though I’d 


foot. 


just escaped my keepers, so I went across 
the street to the Palace Hotel where 
friends had left word a room was avail- 
able. New York is a ghost town com- 
pared to Shanghai. 

The Palace, once a fine hotel but run 
down even before the war, is rickety and 
shabby. 
patch on the wall where the radiator used 
to stand. (The Japs tore out the radiators 
for scrap metal but, because of shipping 
shortage, left them all piled somewhere 
near Woosung.) The rug is in holes, the 
linen tattered and gray; there is only one 
small electric light bulb in the room; hot 
water comes on only every other day. But 


In my room there is an ugly 


the room boy and-his coolie helper are 
both there, cheerful, deferential, dusting 
and straightening up and trying to_be 
useful. 

Although I had heard already of the 
widespread thievery and wondered how 
long I could keep my clothes, I was re- 
assured when the boy not only promised 





VAIL through winter in 

\ your car, rivaling the 
iceboat’s fleet-winged 
flight and easy-starting 
smoothness. Count on 

the winter-proved lubrication 
of Quaker State Cold-Test 
Motor Oil. It’s the 
finer-than-ever winter oil 
developed by Quaker State 
from 100% Pennsylvania 
grade crude oil especially for 
cold-weather driving! 
Quaker State Oil Refining 
Corporation, Oil City, 
Pennsylvania. 


For Almost Half a Century 


MEMBER PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 


the World’s Premium Quality Motor Oil 
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argofsLe€x* shows you 
the picture 





before you take it! 





---and tells you when to take it 


Clear as the air on a sunny winter morn- 
ing—that’sthe way your pictures comeout 
when you use Model E Argofiex. America’s 
first twin-lens camera shows you the full- 
sized picture—framed, focused, straight 
up and down. 


Argofiex shows you the picture 
before you take it 


Argoflex is just as easy to focus as a pair 
of opera glasses. You see everything you 
have to watch right in one place—your 
viewfinder. Just look in your camera, see 
your picture and turn the focusing ring. 
When it’s sharp, clear—with your subject 
where you want it—press the button! 


Actual size view 
shows here. You 
see what the 
camera takes. 


Synchronized 
focusing lens 


“Taking” lens 
coated for 
greater light 
admission 


Ann Arbor, 


6 


Michigan 


AVOIDS 
CROPPING 


You'll never clip 
off foreheads or 
leave out impor- 
tant details when 
you use Argoflex, 
because Argoflex 
shows you the 
picture before 
you take it. 


stops 
TILTING 


No tipping tri- 
pods or slanting 
porches with 
Argoflex. You 
know your pic- 
ture’s straight 
when you see it 
before you take it. 


PERFECTS 
FOCUSING 
You won’t miss a 
prized bird por- 
traitthroughhazy 
focus when you 
use Argoflex, be- 
cause Argoflex 
shows you the 
picture before 

you take it. 


Go to your camera store today and ask to see 
Model E Argoflex, with coated, color-corrected 
anastigmat 4.5 lens, shutter 1/10 to 1/200. 
For better pictures better get Argoflex—the 
twin-lens camera. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


America’s First Twin-Lens Camera 





Our Correspondents lell | prow ¢ 


to have my suits pressed and returned that 
afternoon and my laundry done in two 
days but also sorted it in my presence and 
made me itemize it in a book. 

After I had washed, I went back to the 
Cathay to meet friends for lunch, I passed 
White Russians at the doors of both hotels, 
nagging me to ride in their jalopies for $3 
American money—and more if you’re 
not bright. If you use these taxis, the 
owner sends a little White Russian boy 
along, to make sure the Chinese chauffeur 
doesn’t steal the car. 

The eighth-floor grillroom of the 
Cathay—a restaurant which used to equal 
for food anything in New York—looked 
much the same but strangely empty and 
listless. A handful of American Army 
officers was seated at the tables, plus many 
civilians, most of them with UNRRA: 

As I waited for my lunch, I looked out 
at the life on the river front—on- of the 
busiest and yet most orderly water fronts 
in the world. Foreign warships are 
moored in the middle, with: the U. S. 
heavy cruiser Los Angeles at the head of 
the line, just where Admiral Yarnell 
moored the USS Augusta and defied the 
Japs in 1937. Ferries ply back and forth 
across the river, barges full of goods move 
slowly along, and sampans weave in and 
out like water flies. Far below rises the 
bedlam of the traffic—incessant honking, 
shrill cries, and now and then the thin 
plaintive note of the old flute player on the 
corner, forever trying to sell his bamboo 
flutes. The noise is incessant. Presently I 
noticed it only at night when I woke up 
in a sweat in the oppressive humidity. 

Lunch was served. The food still has 
the same enticing labels on the menu, but 


Pedicabs, rickshas, cars on Nanking 
(Bubbling Well) Road, near race track. 


the management has lost interest in both 
quantity and quality. The portions are 
scrawny but the prices are magnificent. 
Four small sardines cost $4000 ($2 in our 
money); a small sliver of alleged sole for 
$5000 ($2.50) or the wing of a tiny 
chicken which died of starvation for 
$6000. A chateaubriand for two costs 
$9000 but it consists of only a very small 


piece of tough tenderloin. The French 
fries are cold and leathery. The chef 
doesn’t care any more because the man- 
ager is squeezing him and the owners. 
The greed for profit quickly hit me be- 
tween the eyes. What used to be just mild 
peculation on a fairly well-regulated 
basis where the houseboy got his ten per 
cent, but took good care of me, now has 
become a mad scramble for all anyone 
can get. There are no houses or apart- 
ments for rent; all have to be wangled for 
key money. There is nothing new in that 
either, but where it formerly consisted of 
a modest tip to the caretaker it now has 
become a huge bribe to the owner for the 
privilege of renting his premises. And the 
rent is as long a lease as he can brow- 
beat you into, with all of it paid in ad- 
vance. The key money may run anywhere 
from two to ten gold bars. A gold bar is 
a ten-ounce unit worth more than twice 
the U. S. Treasury price of $38 an ounce. 


Surfeited With Nylons 


Everyone has gone into the game of 
importing consumer goods, for at V-J Day 
China was short of everything. So the 
Chinese imported plastic bags, cheap cos- 
metics, transparent rain capes—anything 
that was available in the United States 
market. And nylons! While women 
at home were breaking shop windows 
for one pair, American merchant 
seamen were buying wholesale in the 
black market and shipping them out 
to China. They started selling for as 
high as U. S. $35 or $50 a pair in 
Shanghai but now the market is so 
glutted with them that they may be had 
for less than U. S. $5. 

I marveled at the throngs of Chinese 
on the streets. Refugees have come to 
Shanghai by the tens of thousands from 
the hinterland where both the Com- 
munist and Nationalist troops have ter- 
rified them and where life is stalemated 
by the inflated currency and the inability 
to export. Nevertheless China has lost 
her greatest asset: cheap labor. Labor 
unions in the Shanghai area steadily have 
pushed up their demands until the most 
inexperienced coolie now gets a price 
which makes the product of his labor more 
expensive than that which, despite the ex- 
cessive costs of shipping, demurrage and 
pilferage, is imported from abroad. Amer- 
ican cigarettes, formerly many times more 
expensive than those made locally, now 
are cheaper than the native brands. And 
that in turn has caused a reaction that 
sounds familiar to American ears: a de- 
mand for a protective tariff. 

Yet life goes on. People gamble every 
day in the stock market and the gold-bar 
market. The rich get richer and the poor 
stay poor, but somehow manage to sell 
their labor day by day for enough to keep 
alive. The Chinese coolie remains a great 
individual with a superiority complex. 
He is a natural democrat although he has 
never voted except by acclaiming some 


slogan shouted by a demagogue. 


—J. M. MC HUGH 
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lessened resperelaties, and new opportunities for 1 iro 

These advantages can all be yours, too, at surprisingly low 

cost, in a sleek, modern trailer coach, as smart.as tomorrow. 
See these marvels of comfort and efficiency at rant trailer 


page colorful book on trailer living: “Live and Play the 
Trailer Coach Way”. Address Boo ah 110, Trailer Coach 
Qn = ilinois, 


mo>&d wntat— r * fae guests— Smart meals are prepared quickly and easily 
Guured by such lux i decordtor styling, built- “in convenient, attractive, well-arranged apartment 
oe od J healind ts and better insulation type kitchens. Equipment includes refrigerator, range, 

‘ay hondy fat fatyear- ‘round livability. double sink, and ample food storage space. 





with comfortable 
with mattress anda 
converts to ai 


Smart seeker are of : 
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There’s MONEY in Trailer Parks! 


Housing the nice people who patronize good trailer 
parks is a growing and profitable business ...a 
BIG business of the future. Inspect the profit-oppor- 
tunities for yourself or your community by address- 
ing: Trailer Parks Dept., Trailer Coach Mfrs. Ass'n., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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HERE'S 
TO GET 
VERY LOW COST 
Golfers, here's chance to kill shree birdies “ 
with one stone. First, you can get golf shoes m 
in spite of their shortage. Second, you can get hi: 
‘golf shoes of the highest possible quality. 
And third, by buying direct from us... as lat 
these shoes can sot be bought in retail stores “ey 
-+-you can have them at an amaz- 
ingly low cost. Order now for ist 
only $9.93 and they will be 
delivered right to your door 
with only a small postage tor 
fee to be paid C. O. D. th 
fre 
ne 
pi 
an 
by HAROLD T. BERS 
We're going away for a fortnight, Her jewels, junk and stuff that cost good shekels pe 
We're going away for some fun; And gobs of goo for sunburn, bitcs and freckles. at 
My wife is attacking Against her still the vanities of youth brush— 
The problem of packing, She packs her all—forgetting just the toothbrush. a 
Which I am instructed to shun. ; ag 
She’s got it worked out to a system, We're spending some time in the country, A 
She’s got it all down to an art; As city folks frequently do; z 
It certainly pays us: The way I’m encumbered Es 
It only delays us I fear we’re outnumbered % 
LOOK Two hours in making our start. By luggage by sixteen to two. sr 
at these Features My wife is a wonderful packer, me 
She always packs a thousand facial tissues But I think she’s essentially crool: th 
S — ag ane Pagans ~ mero he ane And magazines, including last month’s issues, With what she assembles ~ lie 
yeni — oe |b nage be ln Our leather clock so handsome, but so erring, Her husband resembles 
tap to prevent curling of outer sole. Aad, And ancient frocks she’d never think of wearing, A pack horse or donkey or mule. th 
ae shee tas oo eroreas hence A month’s supply of panties and chemises Si 
ant 8 fae fet doter, any And hats absurd for walking in the breezes; She packs her racks to hang and dry her hose on, A 
° sagt A, nelly we f a = Preparedness, 2 precept she keeps quoting, All kinds of shoes, both with and without toes on, 
= nee aaee Ve Paes Sey and Is not so good when I must do the toting. Unanswered letters—stack; that don’t diminish, 2 
. Equipped with : Phillips replaceable Her knitting, which she never seems to finish, 
screw-in spikes. We're packing our things for a fortnight, A little iron, just to keep the weight up, tt 
S842 COUPON HOW. Be sure to set your pair The job’s being done by my wife; And novels penned to keep both spouse and mate up; th 
Sek ote Poe mth = Her way with a satchel The Fuller man is richly represented— 
Would make any bachel- The kitchen sink is notably absented. 
Or give wedlock the go-by for life. 
CORCORAN, INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. She packs things in tissue and boxes My wife is attacking the packing, 1 
Please rush a pair of your high-quality golf All tied with most exquisite bows; Which she won’t let me do any more; ne 
chose. : She’s shrewdly omniscient When I used to do it, 
7S od. Vee a Per = And coolly efficient, I thundered right through it: , 
I will pay postage C. O. D. But we can’t get the luggage to close. A two-minute, ten-second chore. ; 
In fairness I must now admit it: ‘ 
ype heenali eee sabe eae restr She packs perfume—perhaps a dozen flagons, In spite of my sprinterlike speed, 
MMMOOE. «+... 2eeeeeeseereeseceseconenes Kimonos, plain and also bearing dragons, The baggage could maybe F 
Size and Width of Shoe............. esi The total stock of Rubinstein and Arden Be lugged by a baby, r 
And slacks I think she really should be barred in, But we never had things that we'd need. 
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All Americans are Rich 


DEAR SIR: 

“Those horrible American tourists’’ is 
a phrase I have come to dread. In Guate- 
mala, I even heard a fellow American and 
veteran resident there use the expres- 
sion. When a hotel proprietor in Guate- 
mala asked if she would accommodate 
his surplus customers at her large—and 
largely unused—house, she exclaimed: 
“What? Those horrible American tour- 
ists? I wouldn’t have one in my home!” 

Although we were residents rather than 
tourists, I resented the remark. Why is it 
that Americans’ boisterousness conceals 
from others their finer qualities—frank- 
ness, friendliness, comparative lack of sus- 
picion and hypocrisy, relative kindness 
and generosity? But, as my husband 





pointed out, I also have complained often 
about some American tourists. I’ve been 
ashamed of the American women who 
order everyone around in high-pitched, 
agitated voices. I’ve been ashamed of the 
American nouveaux riches on vacation, 
wanting to prove to the world—and to 
themselves, perhaps—that they are ac- 
customed to wealth. They go completely 
wild. They indulge in all kinds of foolish 
spending. They leave a trail of inflation 
wherever they go. It is mo wonder that 
the Indian and Jadino of Guatemala be- 
lieve every American is a millionaire. 
Latin Americans form their opinion of 
the Norteamericanos and of the United 
States from the tourists they meet. North 
Americans are innately likable people and 
because of their friendliness and lack of 
hypocrisy—sometimes called “European 
culture’—they are easy to know and 
understand. Easy, that is, if they will be 
themselves and forget about flaunting 
their wealth, authority or social position. 
MADELINE C. SORENSEN 
Guatemala City 


The Kid’s Museum 


DEAR SIR: 

My attention has been directed to an 
item in your September issue which states 
that there is a museum devoted to Billy 
the Kid at Las Cruces, New Mexico. This 
statement is no longer true. 

Mrs. Perkins and I were custodians of 
the Billy the Kid Museum for two years, 
while it was housed in this establish- 
ment—Casa de Las Cruces—but early in 


the present year (1946) it was moved 

back to Mesilla, N.M., where it was 

founded and was maintained for many 

years by George W. Griggs, deceased, 
brother of the present owner. 

ALFRED M. PERKINS 

Las Cruces, N.M. 


In Lima, Peru 


DEAR SIR: 

During several years’ duty with the 
American Army in South America, I 
learned a few things about our southern 
neighbors. 

In Lima, Peru, for example, the women 
are beautiful and wear more silver fox 
than even in Havana. The accepted 


method for meeting a beautiful woman | 


with a silver-fox jacket is to go to the non- 
continuous movies for the showing of the 
“vermouth” show (from 6 to 9 -P.m.). 
The lights are flashed on from timeto time, 
at which points everyone studies everyone 
else and by means of smiles, winks and 
signals, arranges to shift position with the 
turning off of the lights. In this way, all 
unattached males get a silver fox. © 

At the bull ring the third bull of the 
afternoon gored and stamped on the 
matador, speared the leg of a ring attend- 
ant, finally jumped over the fence and 
charged up and down the small passage- 
way that circles the ring. The box seats 
are directly over this, so after I attempted 
unsuccessfully to pull out a banderilla as 
the bull was under our box (and merely 
succeeded in getting bull blood on my 
uniform), we suspended one of my group 
head-down from the box. He was a tech- 
nical sergeant who used to play fullback 
for Wisconsin. Just as he was extracting 
the banderilla from the angry bull’s back, 





the beast backed up and its muzzle came 
within five inches of the nose of the cx- 
fullback. For an awful moment they stared 
at each other, to the screams of women 
and brave men. I almost dropped my 
section of the technical sergeant, but the 
two girls in the box jumped forward and 
hauled him to safety. The bull reared up 
and just missed getting into the box. 
; C.F.B. 
New York 


Mr. Egan’s Side 


DEAR SIR: 
If anyone else had made the state- 
ment, I would say no, no, no, it isn’t true. 
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77 | Now...the relaxing warmth of the Southland’s 
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rays of the sun itself, Penetray* soothes tired muscles... 
eases aches and pains... caresses winter-fatigued 
nerves. For beauty, Penetray dries hair and 


finger nail polish... helps face creams 


and oils to penetrate. Ask to see 


Penetray at your favorite 


store. Penetray Corp., 
Toledo 5, Ohio. 


*# Will net ten the skin 


sun is “at home” to you. Like the infra-red 


INFRA-RED HEAT LAMP 
witt PYREX S#ano suis 
















































































Say “Goodbye” to snow and cold. 
Escape winter! Accept Florida’s 
invitation to “come out in the sun!” 

Plan sunshiny days of play— 
swimming, golfing, fishing, sailing, sun 
bathing orf the warm sands of beaches. 
Plan days of sightseeing—visiting 
Florida’s famous attractions and historic 
landmarks. Enjoy the many colorful 
special events and thrilling spectator 
sports. Your vacation can be gay and 
glamorous, or you can just rest and 
relax in lazy comfort. See all of this 
sun-blessed wonderland of palms, pines, 
flowers and blue waters this winter. 
You'll go home refreshed, with new 
energy. You'll know that Florida has 
been good for you. 


‘ 


Florida “grows” grand vacations. 
And Florida grows choice vegetables 
and fruits. Right now, your neighborhood 
grocer probably has Florida celery and 
other healthful, vitamin-packed products 
from Florida’s farms ahd groves. You 
see, Florida’s mild year round climate is 
as good for many types of agriculture 
and industry, as it is for seekers of rest 
and recreation. Florida wants to share 
its economic advantages as well as its 
pleasures with you. So while you are 
enjoying sunny fun this winter, check up 
on what Florida may have for you in the 
way of opportunity and happier living. 
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But when someone as cute as Elizabeth 
Taylor says horses, in addition to the 
usual near side and off side, have now 





acquired a “far side,” I just say, okay, 
okay, horses probably always needed an- 
other side, anyway. JERRY EGAN 

Tombstone, Ariz. 


Miss Taylor, in Houmway’s September 
issue, wrote: “Hor n always t 
from the horse’s lefi, called the near side. 
The right side, which is the wrong side, 
is called the far side.” Well, we see Mr. 
Egan’s side, too.— Ed. 





Service to Corsica 


DEAR SIR: 

. the article by Herbert Mitgang 
in your October issue (The Emperor’s 
House) is very good. However, may I 
point out that the information in “Facts 
for Holidays” with regard to communica- 
tions between Corsica and the mainland 
is not wholly accurate. It is correct that 
Corsica can be reached from Genoa, 
Italy; but Corsica is an integral part of 
France and there are regular services 
from Marseille, Nice and Toulon to 
Bastia and Ajaccio. J. B. VERLOT 

French National Railroads, New York 


**Desert Rat’? Doctor 


DEAR SIR: 

Being an old desert rat, I was inter- 
ested in Ground on Fire (October Hout- 
pay). The author warns against the ter- 
rific summer heat, but I prefer the sum- 
mer to the winter climate here, if you 
keep away from the floor of the valley. 
Point is, it gets cold here in winter. Right 
on the valley floor the temperature gets 
below 30 degrees most winters and often 
enough below 25 degrees. And a strong 
north wind adds nothing to the thinly 
clad traveler’s comfort. True, if there is 
no wind, the bright midday sun warms 
you up right in the dead of winter. 

In the more elevated regions like 
Death Valley Junction and Scotty’s 
Castle, it gets as cold as parts of Alaska, 
and in the mountains, as at Dante’s View 
and Panamint City, you will find regular 
snow-trimmed back-East winters. Spring 
and fall are surpassingly pleasant here, 
but how brief! It seems you turn off your 
heater one day and start your air con- 
ditioner the next. 

You should inform your readers that 
reservations are absolutely necessary if 
they plan a visit to Death Valley. The only 


free campground maintained by the 
government is Texas Spring, which was 
scarcely ever filled last season but that 
guarantees nothing for this winter. Why 
didn’t you list Chalfant’s Death Valley 
among your books? Your photos were 
fine. GORDON F. HELSLEY, M.D. 

Death Valley, Calif. 


Pet Spot 


DEAR SIR: 

. . - The articles on New York City 
were peachy. I’m one of those trans- 
planted rebels who adores New York. 
Most of the sights and places mentioned 
are favorites with me. I have, though, a 
pet spot I visit time after time and drag 
visitors and native New Yorkers to. 
You’d think I was a stockholder or had 
invented everything in it or something. 
That’s why I’m hurt that the Museum of 
the City of New York was not men- 
tioned. . . . A Fifth Avenue bus drops 
you at 104th Street and its front door. 

MARY RICE ANDERSON 
New York 


Icebergs 


DEAR SIR: 

Re Thomas Hargis’ letter on the ice- 
berg in Hotmay for August. He says 
“One day fog closed in around us like a 
great curtain of doom . . . seas smashed 
over the decks of our vessels,” and so on. 
Yet the photo shows aclear sky, brightsun- 
shine, a calm sea with no swell. Also, ice- 
bergs seen in the North Atlantic shipping 
routes are not of this appearance. After 
several months at sea and contact with 
comparatively warm air, melting is con- 
tinually taking place or the iceberg may 
capsize which gives the bergs a smoother 
appearance as against the mottled appear- 
ance in the photo. 

Hargis writes: “The thermometer 
slipped down to 37 despite the summer 
season.” The following is taken from the 
U. S. Hydrographic Office Publication 
H.O. No. 73, page 51: “As a rule, no 
appreciable change of air temperature 
can be detected near a berg.” Also, a 
Professor Barness of McGill University, 
Montreal, experimented 20 years ago 
with instruments in the hope of detect- 
ing the presence of bergs, but without 
results. 

I might add that I have been crossing 
the Atlantic since 1912 and also have 
sailed Alaskan waters. 

DOUGLAS B. MOFFAT 
Master Mariner, S. S. Heywood Broun 
Houtpay’s photographic department as- 
sumes all responsibility for the photograph 
which was supplied by it rather than by 
contributor Hargis. The same 
vows it will carry its research “‘to the end of 
the world to get the one photograph that 
would illustrate every single thing men- 
tioned in the letter.” — Ed. 


Father’s Day 


DEAR SIR: 
We hope you will schedule a picture or 
story regarding the coming Father’s 
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Day—June 15. The National Committee 
is dedicating the event to what J. Edgar 
Hoover calls one of our uppermost prob- 
lems—the combating of juvenile delin- 
quency. Our theme for the coming 
Father’s Day will be: “Dad—For a 
Strong America, Give the Little Ones 
Your Time.” ALVIN AUSTIN, 
Executive Director 
National Father’s Day 
New York 


She’s a Stranger Here Herself 


DEAR SIR: 

In general, I’m all for “asking some- 
one,” when I’m in a strange place and 
want to get somewhere. But a run of 
recent experiences is going to force me to 
resort to maps and suchlike. 

Brand-new in New York, I carefully 
selected a harmless-looking, middle-aged 
gentleman from among the crowd at 
Times Square and asked him where the 
subway was. With a distraught look, he 
pulled out from his pocket a much- 
handled slip of paper which read: “I am 
a Peruvian and do not understand Eng- 
lish.” 

I walked to the corner and approached 
a news vender (who was not busy). When 
I said, ““Beg pardon, can you tell me e 
He snarled, “Get out o’ here! I don’t 
know anything about nothing.” 

For some peculiar reason, too, I am 
singled out by other strangers for direc- 
tions. Within the first half-hour after ’'d 
landed at Shanghai, and was goggle-eyed 
at its strangeness, I was approached by 
(a) an American soldier; (b) an elderly 
British woman; and (c) a Sikh, all in- 
quiring the way to some place or other. 

The same thing happened the day I 
arrived in San Francisco (I, who’d never 
been west of Minnesota); and today, on 
my initial visit to Philadelphia, I was 








asked to suggest a “good restaurant,” and 
where the electric light company was. 
A. H. 
Camel Ride as 
DEAR SIR: 

With few exceptions, I would feel it my 
duty to warn anyone against a three-hour 
trip on the back of a camel. In Djibouti, 
French Somaliland, where our ship laid 
over for three days, my English friend 
Tommy persuaded me to ride one of them 
on a sight-seeing visit to an oasis. 

I have traveled approximately 60,000 
miles on water and seen all kinds of 







weather at sea, and have yet to be seasick. 
But after less than an hour on the back 
of a swaying camel, I lost everything 
I had eaten for the previous two days! 
And to add to my misery, I was kept 
busy brushing off whatever kind of bug 
it is that uses a camel for a permanent 
residence. 

The oasis turned out to be five scraggly 
trees, three vermin-infested shacks, a 
smaller well than either of us had ever 
seen and a score of dogs covered with 
fleas. The worst of it was that we had to 
remain there until 4 p.m. to avoid travel- 
ing in the heat of day. The trip back was 





the same as the one out—only worse. 
When I fell into bed it was with a feeling 
similar to that of the second day of a bad 
case of malaria. No chills and fever, but 
an utter indifference as to whether or not 
we ever did wake up. 

Our last picture of Djibouti as our ship 
pulled away was of a policeman sound 
asleep under the shade of an awning 
while, less than 50 feet away, two natives 
were settling a disagreement of one ‘sort 
or another with very sharp knives. 
NICHOLAS PHELPS 
Philadelphia 
Tipping 
DEAR SIR: 

Most people love to travel, but the cost 
is what stops them. As you said in the 
August issue of Hotmay, tipping should 
be a thing of the past. I work in a factory 
where we never see a tip—so why should 
a small group of people be the only ones 
taking the extra money out of our pockets 
for a small service they get paid for? It 
has burned me up every time I travel. 

RUSSELL MAHAFFEY 
Cincinnati 
Holiday Index . 
DEAR SIR: 

If it would be possible to include a 
yearly index as part of one of the issues it 
would faciljtate use of Hotmay as a 
reference. MRS. JOSEPH F. DALEY 

Morristown, N fF. 


DEAR SIR: 

Do you intend to issue an index with 
Hotmay? I believe that would prove 
valuable in planning travels if, at the end 
of each year, you would put out a regional 
bibliography. That way a person could 
outline trips by “Holiday Highlights.” 

ALMA HARTMAN 

Kalispell, Mont. 
First Houmay index in this 
issue, pages 146-147. 
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ARCTIC FROSTS, traced by winter’s icy 


fingers on your window-panes, tell you it © 


cel peree pened capes 


cold outside, but they don’t tell you how 
cold. ;Moreover, they shut out from view the 
/ ordinary outdoor thermometer. Neither — 
s nor the darkness of night 
ibility of the AIRGUIDE 
twin-scale wall thermometer 
de tha room and accurately Pe, 
peratures. Easy to 
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WALLEY OF 
THE SUN 


a sparkling sunshine, the glowing 
_ colors and scenic beauty of desert, moun- 
tains and tropic. gardens—what a setting 
for a winter holiday! Here resort and 
ranch life is at its gayest and most luxuri- 
ous. All outdoor fun is doubly enjoyable 
in Arizona’s dry, invigorating air. re’s 
so much to do: swimming, golf, tennis, 
desert horseback rides and picnics, cow 
boy dances. 


And there’s so much to see; For instance, on a trip 
south from Phoenix ‘d visit giant cactus forests, 
Indian reservations, San Xavier Mission near Tucson, 
Tombstone (the town too tough to die), Sacramento 
Pit at Bisbee and the Chiricahua National Monu- 
ment with its fantastic formations, near Douglas. 


For illustrated booklets, send 35¢ to the 


Valley of the Sum Club 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








Secure reservations in ad- 
vance. Accommodations 
are much in demand dur- 
ing winter and early 
spring months; easier to 
obtain in April. 














CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


January Brings Bowl Football Games, 


Furniture Frolics—and Unpaid Bills 





ANUARY IS THE MONTH America takes a 

deep breath and gets down to the 
business of paying bills and taking inven- 
tory. Early in the month Christmas 
trimmings—and sometimes spirit—dis- 
appear with truckloads of empty bottles 
and disenchanted evergreens. Gift wrap- 
pings look tawdry, decorations droop. 

Department stores begin to echo with 
“I’m sorry, madam, you must take your 
refund in merchandise. Sorry, but that’s 
the rule. No, miss, we do not exchange 
perfume. ... 

Southern resorts and winter-sports 
areas already are crowded with people 


” 


recuperating from 1946 and bracing for 
1947. There are festivals in Mexico, the 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans, jai-alai in 
Miami, ski races in Arizona and Oregon, 
sports carnivals in Michigan and New 
York, to mention a few. 

Actually we have no grudge against 
January. We like champagne and falling 
snow and turning over a new leaf as much 
as anybody. We can take the Raisin Bowl 
football game and exhibitions of Islamic 
art in our stride as well as the next man. 
But, if no one minds, we think we’ll skip 
that Furniture Frolic at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, this year. What with New 
Year and everything, the sight of gambol- 
ing chiffoniers might be too much of a 
strain. 





CELEBRATIONS 
AND SPECIAL EVENTS 


pec. 30-jANn. 10 Annual chess congress, 
Hastings, Sussex, England 
jan. 1 New Year’s Day 
1 Mummers’ parade, * 
Philadelphia 
1 Magnolia, Middleton Place 
and Cypress gardens open, 
Charleston, S.C. 
1-7 Festival, Chalma, State of 
Mexico, Mexico 
3 Ocean fireworks show, 
Miami, Fla. 


Note: All dates and facts in this calendar have 
been carefully checked, but Hovway cannot 
be responsible for changes in dates or cancel- 
lation of events after press time. 





5 Costume festival, Flims, 

Switzerland 

Epiphany. 

Opening, New Orleans 

Mardi Gras season 

6 Creole King balls, 

Vincennes, Ind. 

Cross Day festival, Greek 

sponge-fishing colony, Tarpon 

Springs, Fla. 

Fiesta of Santos Reyes, State of 

Mexico, Mexico 

6 Twelfth Night festival, 
Boulder, Colo. 

6 Old Christmas, Feast of the 
Magi, San Felipe, Santo 
Domingo and Cochiti pueblos 
New Mexico 


nana 


an 


an 


a 


Buffalo dance, Taos pueblo, 
N.M. 
14-25 Fair, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
17 Benjamin Franklin’s birthday 
17 Feast of St. Anthony of 
Padua. Special celebrations in 
Mexico 


_ 
So 


bration, Stratford Hall, Va. 
20 St. Agnes Eve 
20 Fair, Leon, State of Guana- 
juato, Mexico 
20-25 Celebration of San Sebastian 
and Laborio, Tehuantepec, 
State of Oaxaca, Mexico 
20-29 Detroit and Michigan 
industrial exposition, Detroit 
23-25 Winter Carnival, 
Middlebury, Vt. 
25 Scottish celebration of Robert 
Burns’ birthday, Bicknell, Ind. 
26 Australia Day 
30 Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
birthday 


SHOWS AND 
EXHIBITIONS 
jan. 1-7 Furniture frolic, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
6-16 Aviation exhibit, Miami, Fla. 





10-18 New York motorboat show, 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York 

10-18 National Western stock show 
and rodeo, Denver, Colo, 

16-19 National pigeon show, 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Robert E. Lee’s birthday cele- 
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Unravel 


Your Travel 


ececucnar! IZ ONANZA 


e Add up the waiting, the delay, and the 


inconveniences confronting a busy traveler in 
a year’s time. It’s work. And for business travel 
it’s expensive—when you count the non-pro- 
ductive hours of watching scenery roll by. 
But you can soar right over travel trouble 
in a Beechcraft Bonanza. You have the right- 
of-way; you can go and come when it suits 
you—at 175 mph and in restful comfort—at 


a cost as low as one cent per passenger mile! 


The 4-place 165 hp Bonanza was designed 
and built primarily for business use, providing 
high speed and high payload with moderate— 
and economical—power. 

Its roomy cabin gives you limousine luxury 
and the quiet of an open-window car floating 
along at 55. 

The Bonanza is fully equipped for around- 
the-clock, around-the-year flight including 


temperature control ventilation, two-way radio, 


Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 175 mph; Landing Speed, 46 mph; Range, 750 miles 


landing lights, instruments, controllable pro- 
peller, retractable tricycle landing gear, land- 
ing flaps, and a score of other refinements 
designed and engineered for your safety and 
comfort. 

Let a Beechcraft distributor tell you—and 
show you—more about the Bonanza at $7,345 
F.A.F. Wichita. There’s a distributor near you. 
Write for his name. Beech Aircraft Corpora- 


tion, Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 
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Pedigree and Performance. 3 that’s the Test of the Best! 


The quality pedigree of’an Ea Ww shirt is your assurance if 


of correct style. Your critical faste approves the perfectly 
proportioned collar, the ample measure of shoulders... the 
trim, tapered waist. In the test of time, count on a stellar . 
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CALENDAR OF 


20 Eighteenth-century gardens, 
Williamsburg, Va. Lectures, 
exhibitions, guided tours of 
restored: gardens 

21 March of Fashion, work of 
local designers, The Plan- 
tation, Dallas, Tex. 


ART EXHIBITS 

DEC. 4-jANn. 12 Rockefeéller collection of 
Japanese prints, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 


5-jan. 5 Islamic art, Seattle art 
museum 

7-jan. 11 American Colonial 
architecture, Southampton art 
gallery, England 








15-jan. 15 Christmas Exhibition, 
National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 
JAN.-MAR.16 English sculptor Henry 
Moore, Museum of Modern 
Art, New York 
jan. 1-15 Latin American drawings, 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
1-26 New Year art show, Butler 
Art Institute, Youngstown, O. 
1-30 Inca art, Currier gallery, 
Manchester, N.H. 
1-31 ‘Meet the Architect” exhibit, 
Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego 
1-31 Rouault, Scharl and others, 
Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
1-31 Louisville Art Association 
Exhibit, Louisville, Ky. 
3-FEB. 2 Cleveland oil paintings, 
Albright gallery, Buffalo, N.Y. 
5-res. 2 Work of Maryland 
Artists, Museum of. Art, 
Baltimore 


6-FreEB. 2 Lithographs of Russell T. 


Limback, U. S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 


7-26 Painting of Christopher Wood, 


San Francisco Museum of Art 
7-FEB. 2 British contemporary 
painting, Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 
15-reB. 9 Brooklyn Artists’ Ex- 


hibit, The Brooklyn aan : 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

15-mar. 15 Masterpieces of 
English Painting (Hogarth, 
Constable, Turner), 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


New York 
15-mar. 15 Cameron_memorial 


exhibition, National Gallery of 


Art, Washington, D. C. 

23 Lecture on Rembrandt 
drawings, Frick collection, 
New ‘York 





27-reB. 15 Exhibit of 
Boston Water Colors, 
Vose Galleries, Boston 


MUSIC 


jan. 2-3 Chicago Symphony, Orchestra 


Hall, Chicago. Rudolf 
Firkusny, piano soloist 
2, 3, 5 New York Philharmonic, 

Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Jacques Thibaud, violin soloist 

2,4 Cleveland Orchestra, Severance 
Hall, Cleveland. Igor 
Stravinsky, guest conductor 

3-6 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia 

4 Boston Symphony, Symphony 

Hall, Boston 
4-5 St. Louis Symphony, 
Opera House, St. Louis, 
Zino Francescatti, violin soloist 

5 Mihneapolis Symphony, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

6 Full-moon carillon recital, 

Bok tower, Lake Wales, Fla. 

7 Boston Symphony, Palmer 
Auditorium, New London, 
Conn. : 

7 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

8 Boston Symphony, Carnegie 
Hall, New York 

9 Boston Symphony, 
Constitution Hall, Washington 

9-10 Chicago Symphony, Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago. Jennie Tourel, 
Martial Singher and Raoul 
Jobin, soloists 

9-10 Detroit symphony, Music Hall, 
Detroit. Eva Prchlikova, 
soloist 

9-12 New York Philharmonic, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





10 Minneapolis Symphony, Cyrus 
Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Louis 
Krassner, violin soloist 

10 Boston Symphony, Acadenty of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

10-11 San Francisco Symphony, War 
Memorial Opera House, San 
Francisco. Nikita Magaloff, 
piano soloist 

11 Boston Symphony, Carnegie 
Hall, New York 

11,13 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Academiy of Music, 
Philadelphia 

13 Civic coticert, 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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14 Boston Symphony, Bushnell 
Memorial Hall, Hartford, 
Conn. 

15 Philadelphia Orchestra, Rajah 
Theater, Reading, Pa. 

16 Dances of Spain, American 
Museum of Natural History, 
New York 

16-17 Chicago Symphony, Orchestra 

Hall, Chicago. Fritz Busch, 

guest conductor 





16-17 Detroit Symphony, Music 
Hall, Detroit. Marian 
Anderson, soloist 

17 San Francisco Symphony, War 
Memorial Opera House, San 
Francisco. Jacques Thibaud, 
violin soloist 

18 Boston Symphony, Symphony 
Hall, Boston 

19-20 Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia 

23-25 Cleveland Orchestra, 
Severance Hall, Cleveland. 
Artur Rubinstein, piano soloist 

24 San Francisco Symphony, War 
Memorial Opera House, San 
Francisco. Gregor 
Piatigorsky, cello soloist 

24-25 William Kapell piano concerts, 
Madison, Wis. 

25 Boston Symphony, Symphony 
Hall, Boston 

27. Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Mosque, Richmond, Va., Zino 
Francescatti, violin soloist 

28 Boston Symphony, 

Metropolitan Theater, 

Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 

Constitution Hall, Washington. 

Zino Francescatti, violin soloist 

29 Philadelphia Orchestra, Lyric 
Theater, Baltimore, Md. 
Rudolf Serkin, piano soloist 

30 Dances of Scotland, Ireland, 
and England, American 
Museum of Natural History, 
New York 

30-31 Chicago Symphony, Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago. Robert 
Casadesus, piano soloist 

30-31 Detroit Symphony, Music 
Hall, Detroit. Artur Schnabel, 
piano soloist 

30-rEz. 1 Cleveland Orchestra, 
Severance Hall, Cleveland 


SPORTS 
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Dec. 25 Jai-alai season opens, Miami 
JAN. 1 58th annual Tournament of 


Roses, Rose Bow! football 


game, Pasadena. Other bowl 
games: Alligator Bowl, 
Jacksonville; Azalea Bowl, 
Orlando; Burley Bowl, 
Johnson City, Tenn.; Coconut 
Bowl, Miami; Cotton Bowl, 
Dallas; Flower Bowl, Jackson- 
ville; Tobacco Bowl, 
Greensboro, N.C.; Oil Bowl, 
Houston; Orange Bowl, Miami; 
Raisin Bowl, Fresno, 
Calif.; Shrine Bowl, San 
Francisco; Sugar Bowl, New 
Orleans; Sun Bowl, El Paso; 
Vulcan Bowl, Birmingham 
1 New Year’s ski races, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
1 New Year’s Regatta, Yacht 
Club, San Diego 
5 Portland Day ski race, 
Timberline Lodge, Ore. 
5 Laurentian Zone downhill ski 
race, St. Sauveur, Que. 
6-12 Dixie tennis tournament, 
Tampa, Fla. 
10-12 All-American air maneuvers, 
Miami 
12 Bobsled championships, Les 
Avants, Switzerland 
13 Silver Skates Derby, amateur 
ice-skating championships, 
Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 
15 National amateur open tennis 
tournament, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 
15-30 Ice carnival, Winnipeg, Man. 





17-21 National shuffleboard 
tournament, Tampa, Fla. 

18-19 Ladies’ international invitation 
ski meet, Mont Gabriel, Que. 

19-reB. 9 Silver sailfish derby, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

20-25 International ice-hockey 
championships, Davosdorf, 
Switzerland 

20-25 Curling bonspiel, Calgary, 
Alta. 

20-25 Women’s open golf 
tournament, Tampa, Fla. 

23-26 Open golf tournament, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

24-25 Winter sports carnival, 
Cadillac, Mich. 

25 Palm Beach Handicap, 
Hialeah Race Course, Miami 

25-FeB. 2 St. Louis Travel and 
Sports show, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis 

27-31 American motorcycle races, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

28 Curling bonspiel, Regina, Sask. 
THE END 









HUNTING - FISHING - RELAXING 


with the 
Comfortable, Compact 


HIGGINS 


CAMP TRAILER 


Camp out comfortably anywhere, 
anytime with the revolutionary 
Higgins Camp Trailer*. Handsome, 
economical, drudgery-free. Sleeps 
two to four. Lightweight, sturdy 
aluminum-framed canvas tent. 
Swings open easily, folds quickly. 
Strong, non-corrosive aluminum 
alloy body, steel bracings. Easy on 
gas, rides without drag or sway be- 
hind your car. On display in larger 


cities. 
*Patent applied for 


Write TODAY! is" 


New Orleans, La. 


of nearest dealer. 


NAME 





Please send me free Camp Trailer folder and address 





ADDRESS___. 
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ZONE No. STATE 
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Inside California 


ih eens on a well-known radio com- 
mercial chortles: “I like °em—evebuddy do.” 
If the brat were advertising California, we’d 
subscribe enthusiastically, but just to play safe, 
we'll say that almost everybody likes California, 
throwing in the almost because there always is 
someone, somewhere, who’ll pan anything. 

It’s hard not to like California. You may not 
have done the same things, seen the same places 
or had the same experiences as our authors who 
write about the state (pages 27 to 56). Maybe 
you’ve never been there. It doesn’t matter. 
California is a state that almost everybody has 
an interest in—personal, synthetic, wishful or 
wistful—and wants to know more about. 

John Gunther (California the Golden, page 27) 
isn’t a native of California, but what he has to 
say about it will be significant for everybody. Gun- 
ther was born in Chicago in 1901, was educated 
at the University of Chicago, and went to Europe 
for The Chicago Daily News in 1924. After a 
dozen years bumping around in Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, Rome, the Balkans, Scandinavia, Poland 
and such places, he wrote Inside Europe, which 
has been translated into fourteen languages. 
Inside Asia followed, then Inside Latin America. 
And Inside U.S.A, is coming up soon—its initial 
portion devoted to California. Without comment 

*we’ll add that he lives in New York. 

Brooks Atkinson (An American-in Moscow, 
page 20), is‘dramatic critic of The New York 
Times and was its Moscow correspondent in 
1945 and early 1946. In addition to being called 
harsh names by playwrights whose works he has 
torn apart, Mr. Atkinson has been called a bandit, 
savage, scum, two-faced and unworthy of being 
beaten lest one stain one’s hands, by David 
Zaslavsky of the Moscow Pravda. These bou- 
quets were tossed at Mr. Atkinson after he re- 
turned from the Russian capital and baldly re- 
ported on things as he found them there. 

Atkinson, a native of Melrose, Massachusetts, 
calls our piece “a pipe-smoking article written 
on my’off-days at Metropole Hotel, Moscow.” 
He’s the author of Henry Thoreau: The Cos- 


mic Yankec, East of the Hudson and Skyline 
Promenades. He’s also a first-rate ornithologist, 
is a graduate of Harvard, and was a corporal 
in the first World War. 

Atkinson’s wife, Oriana, accompanied him to 
Russia and has her say in An American Wife in 
Moscow (page 21). We don’t believe she has 
been discussed by the Russian press so far. Mrs. 
Atkinson writes poetry, most of which has been 
published. She adds: “‘I am the author of several 
plays, none of which has been produced. This is a 
great relief to my dramatic-critic husband.” 

Carey McWilliams (Mecca of the Miraculous, 
page 41) was born in Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado (pop. 1613), in 1905. He is a lawyer, 
author, labor leader, friend of racial minorities 
(“the Indian is our\most rapidly growing 
minority”), bégan law practice in California 
after graduating from the University of Southern 
California. He was appointed Commissioner of 
Immigration and Housing by the then Governor 
Olson in 1939. Governor Earl Warren’s first 
official act in t943 was to dismiss him. In 1940, 
he won the Guggenheim Award for a ‘projected 
study of agricultural land ownership in Hawaii. 
He authored “Ambrose Bierce, Factories in the 
Field, Ill Fares the Land and Brothers Under 
the Skin, the last-named a discussion of Chinese, 
Negro, Nisei, Mexican and Indian minorities 
in the United States. His interest in California 
cults is sociological. 

Albert Guerard, who collaborated with Hiram 
Haydn on Education in California (page 36), was 
born in Paris in 1880, and came to America at 
twenty-six. The Dreyfus case, he recalls, was one 
of the decisive influences in his life, for “‘it 
taught me that the noblest tradition, when ex- 
clusive and infallible in its own conceit, could 
become a power of evil.” His article, he says, 
“is not intended as a who’s who in California 
education—just one man’s picture of education 
in that state.” Recently Guerard retired as pro- 
fessor of General and Comparative Literature at 
Stanford University. Co-author Haydn is editor 
of The American Scholar. 





PREVIEW 


THE SECOND PART of John Gunther’s review of 
California heads a new group of articles on that in- 
exhaustible state in the next issue of Hotmay. Budd 
(What Makes Sammy Run?) Schulberg writes on 
California culture, Lloyd Shearer on highways, and 
there are pieces on the Golden State’s unusual archi- 
técture, sports, and fashions. . . . The featured 16- 
page condensation is of David Dodge's forthcoming 
Simon & Schuster book, How Green Is My Father. 
It’s a hilarious account of an innocent gringo’s attempt 
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to drive with his family from San Francisco to Guate- 
mala. You’ll have to read it to appreciate the title. . . . 
Jerome Weidman, novelist and short-story writer, 
makes his first appearance in Hotmay with FDR 
Road, up Silver Mountain, New York, where the late 
president used to find peace and quiet in the grim war 
days. . . . Irrepressible Ludwig Bemelmans con- 
tinues his tour of Europe with Back Again in Paris. . . . 
Eugene Swan, Jr., tells about Haiti’s Citadelle, “a 
sight that staggers the imagination.” 
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Intourist, the official Soviet travel agency, is beginning to plan for the fu- 
ture when foreign tourists again will be able to see this view of the Kremlin. 





N” MANY PEOPLE will be traveling to Russia, 
for pleasure, at least, in the next few years, 
but the Soviet Union will continue to make news, 
to be the greatest foreign enigma in interest 
and importance to people ‘of other lands. 

One reason for the lack of any great number of 
tourists in the USSR in the years immediately 
ahead is the restriction on travel which holds 
true generally for all Europe. The passport divi- 
sion of our own State Department doesn’t deal 
out permissions wholesale for Americans to visit 
abroad as tourists. 

Problems of food, lodging and transpor- 
tation in countries still rebuilding are too 
grave to permit the free movement of sight- 
seers. But Russia, on her own, is extra severe 
in restrictions, more so indeed than such other 
countries as Britain, France, or Sweden. 

The only Americans likely to get into the 
USSR in the predictable future are the same 
people who are getting in now—members of the 
diplomatic corps, military liaison officials, engi- 
neers, and businessmen who have definite trade 
dealings with the Soviet government. The num- 
ber is probably larger than you might think; a 
list, for example, of American firms doing work 
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in or with Russia would sound like a roll call 
of famous names. General Electric, RCA, Du- 
Pont and IT&T are all represented. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce looks 
with favor on the development of Russian heavy 
industry by American concerns. The theory is 
that it is to our own advantage to help industrial- 
ize the USSR, since, in the past, our best customers 
have been highly industrialized nations. So it’s 
not so hard for the specialized few to get into 
Russia, no matter how gruelling they may find 
conditions once they enter. 


Soviets Will Seek Travel Trade 


Although Russia is not equipped to handle 
tourist traffic now, she is very much interested 
in prospects for the future. 

Only a few months after V-E Day the Russian 
monthly, Foreign Trade, ran an article by A. 
Gorchakov which pointed out the importance 
of visitors to Russia in terms of foreign ex- 


change. Mr. Gorchakov showed an acute. 


awareness of the interest of the rest of the world 
in seeing Russia first hand. 


Photographs by Harrison Forman 











Moscow streets, trains and subways are as crowded as New York’s during 
rush hours. Many U. S. officials and businessmen already are in the USSR. 


The USSR is already conducting tours within 
her own border for her own citizens. Russians 
are treated to trips which cover war shrines like 
siege-torn Leningrad and other notable battle- 
fields of World War II. 

Such See-Russia-First sight-seeing is under the 
auspices of Intourist, the official state travel 
bureau which handled foreign travel before the 
war and will, no doubt, be in charge once extra- 
territorial tourist aggression starts again. 

Intourist, between the two world wars, acted 
as a super-travel agency and operated offices in 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Boston and New York. It 
produced as lavish travel folders as the most 
alert U. S. chambers of commerce, and mapped 
itineraries for the traveler who wasn’t just sure 
what he wanted to see. 

Russia will open up again to the casual tourist 
one of these fine days. Intourist will boom again 
and stalwarts from Massachusetts and Indiana 
will get a chance to bathe in the Caspian or 
throw snowballs in the Urals. 

Until that day, Hoximay supplies you with 
the eyewitness reports by noted writers and trav- 
elers of the ups and downs of foreign life in Rus- 
sia today which appear on the following pages. 
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Bolshoi Theater of Opera and Ballet survived almost intact. It formerly was the Great Imperial 
Theater with boxes for royalty. Moscow loves sentimental productions. Its theaters are always packed. 


The Ballet carries on Imperial tradition, but 
with new impetus. Students get state allowances. 


Russians have a deep feeling for nature, love 


to take long, group hikes. This is Lake Seliger. 
dg 


Participation sports—rather than spectator 
events—are promoted by hundreds of sports clubs. 


In Moscow parks, refreshment stands on 
wheels, like thisfruit wagon, doarushing business. 


An American in Moscow 


by BROOKS ATKINSON 


I THE SOVIET UNION, as in every part of the 
world, different circumstances produce dif- 
ferent experiences. Foreigners as well as Soviet 
citizens receive different treatment according to 
what is regarded as their relative value to the 
state. In the case of foreign visitors to the Soviet 
Union, the system distinguishes between official 
guests on the one hand and embassy personnel 
and correspondents on the other; and the dif- 
ferent treatment given to these two categories 
largely accounts for the different impressions 
they bring home. Official guests include youth 
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delegations, trade delegations, some congres- 
sional delegations and individuals, UNRRA mis- 
sions, Russian Relief officers like Edward C. 
Carter and distinguished private visitors like 
J. B. Priestley and Mrs. Priestley. 

Since Russians have a very bountiful tradition 
of hospitality, guests of the government are ex- 
tremely well looked after. They are generously 
honored. They can travel freely. Although they 
never seem to travel in the eastern parts of Soviet 
Russia, that may be because they are naturally 
more interested in the western half, where most 
of the famous Russian projects are located. Both 
the British and American youth delegations that 
visited Russia last winter felt that they had seen 
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everything they wanted to see and talked freely 
to everyone who interested them. Guests of the 
government, who travel what is cynically known 
as the “vodka circuit,” zre overwhelmed with 
hospitality and good cheer. Some of them can- 
not keep up physically the pace the Russians set 
them. 

The official guests are naturally the envy of 
the correspondents, and to some extent of the 
embassy people, for they, too, are more tolerated 
than welcomed. During the ten months I served 
in Russia as correspondent for The New York 
Times, I left Moscow once, with several other 
correspondents, to report war-criminal trials at 
Kiev on the invitation of (Continued on Page 22) 





The once-elegant Metropole Hotel is where 
most foreign visitors stay—if they can get a room. 


The Fashion House designs children’s styles. Clothing today is far more 
utilitarian than decorative, usually is high-priced and of inferior quality. 


Traffic rules are taught at an-early age. A special road in the Park of Culture and Rest is reserved for 
juvenile pedal pushers. It has traffic lights like any city street and an officer to explain regulations. 


The Moscow Handicrafts Shop exhibits samples of hand-painted lacquer, 
one of the revered forms of decorative art, All consumer goods still are scarce. 


| An American Wife in Moscow 


by ORIANA ATKINSON 


I" MAY BE a good long time before the iron cur- 
tain is gaily looped back and the “Welcome” 
becomes visible on the door mat of the Soviet 
Union. The Russians are chary with visas to their 
mysterious land. They look down your throat 
and make you say “Ah” before you can enter. 
And so few are passed that Intourist, set up by 
the government to guide and supervise foreign 
visitors, has plenty of free time on its hands. It is 
true, as some of the few visitors have pointed out, 
that life in the USSR is more grim than glamor- 
ous. Yet my husband and I enjoyed our ten- 


month visit there, and should you get a chance to 
crash the Russian gate I suspect that you would 
enjoy a visit too. 

We lived in Moscow from July 1945 to May 
1946, stopping at the Hotel Metropole, one of 
the few hotels where foreigners are permitted. 
Before the revolution the Metropole was known 
as the best hotel in Europe. Its staunchest friend 
couldn’t call it that now. The crazy old furniture 
is battered and shaky, the bed linen is in tatters, 
the towels are full of holes, and the food is dreadful. 
However, the service is cheerful, the hotel is kept 
clean, and they give you just enough heat in the 
winter to keep you from freezing to death. Lack 
of heat, naturally, is no problem in the summer, 
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but screens are missing and the flies of the Met- 
ropole are one size smaller than barn swallows 
and of an unbelievable bloodthirstiness. Still 
you can get along. The hot-water supply may be 
erratic, but it is better than that of the other 
hotel for foreigners, the Savoy, where you get 
hot water once a week, sometimes. 

Should you visit the Metropole—or any place 
in Russia, for that matter—don’t barge in and 
start yelling for service, because you definitely 
won’t get it. And don’t sound off about the vast 
superiority of everything American. That is con- 
sidered pretty crude in Russia. They may never 
say so, but they will give the impression that if 
you don’t like the way (Continued on Page 23) 
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Like a fantastic, multicolored fruitcake, the domes of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Basil brighten Red Square. It is now a museum. 


(Continued from Page 20) the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Although we did not succeed in inter- 
viewing the heads of the Ukrainian National 
Government, as we wanted to, and did not re- 
ceive permission to inspect the centers where the 
German war prisoners were quartered, we were 
pleasantly looked after on the whole and given 
every facility we required for our work. On 
several occasions I applied to the Press Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for other 
trips—one to Sakhalin, one to the Donbas, one 
to a collective farm near Moscow. Although no 
one ever refused me permission to make these 
journeys, no one ever consented, despite the fact 
that I renewed my applications by telephone and 
personal visit several times. What it all comes 
down to is that I never left Moscow except on 
the invitation of the Ministry of Foreign Aftairs, 
which probably had some reason for wanting the 
Kiev trials publicized in the foreign press. Those 
whom the Soviet Government does not invite to 
Russia are there on sufferance, and pretty much 
restricted to a formal and innocuous routine. 
As it happens, my wife and I have visited the 


Soviet Union both as invited guests and as work- 
ing correspondents. In 1936 we accepted an in- 
vitation to attend the theater festival in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow. We traveled in clean, com- 
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Venders peddle wares amid pigeons and cobblestones of Red Square during breathers 
between parades and demonstrations. It is a commercial as well as a political hub. 


fortable Soviet steamers between London and 
Leningrad, and we devoted about five interesting 
weeks to theater-going. On the whole, that was 
an enjoyable experience, although the lack of 
free speech in the theater cast an ominous 
shadow over the whole occasion. In the nine- 
year interval before our second visit, two terrible 
things happened to Russia. In the first place, the 
bloody purges changed the general attitude to- 
ward foreigners. Russians became suspicious of 
foreigners and afraid to associate with them. As 
is always the case, the security police gave the 
people a feeling of insecurity. 


The Years Wrought Changes 


In the second place, the war ravaged the 
Soviet Union. Apart from the frightful toll in 
human lives, it exhausted the people and re- 
duced a standard of living that was already low. 
I mention these things to suggest that the con- 
trast between our first and second visits may 
not have been due entirely to the different at- 
titudes toward invited guests and working cor- 
respondents. In a space of years there are 
naturally many other factors. 

But as a rough indication of the different at- 
titudes, let me chronicle our receptions by the 
venerable Metropole Hotel on these two occa- 
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Gorky Boulevard, Moscow’s Fifth Avenue, is lined with department stores, some ten 
to twelve stories high. Bookstores are as large and numerous as drugstores in the U.S. 
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sions. In 1936 we found a comfortable room 
awaiting us. It had a bed and a desk and a large 
window overlooking Sverdlov Square. But since 
I had to work as well as live there it was 
smaller than I felt I needed. Having the sta- 
tus of invited guests we hesitated to raise ob- 
jections, but finally we decided that we would. 
The room clerk obligingly saw the point at once. 
He immediately transferred us to a suite of three 
rooms with a piano, a massive desk and a bay 
window overlooking the Mali Theater. Natu- 
rally we were pleased and properly grateful. 
Our second reception in 1945 was quite dif- 
ferent. When we arrived at the Metropole Hotel 
after a two-day air journey from Teheran* we 
found ourselves in a blind alley. There was’ no 
room for us. Room 373, where two previous 
Times correspondents had lived and for which 
The New York Times had been paying rent with- 
out interruption, had just been given to an in- 
vited guest of the government who expected to 
remain several months. It was obvious that we 
had no rights which were recognized. For years 
the Times had kept one thousand rubles on de- 
posit with the Metropole Hotel as a guaranty 
against loss, and the deposit was still there in- 
tact. Furthermore, the Times secretary, who 
lived in the hotel, had (Continued on Page 141) 


Crowds at the entrance to the Outdoor Theater show it is just as popular as the le- 
gitimate houses. Moscow’s 30 or 40 motion-picture theaters also play to packed houses. 


Festivals are big holidays for the people. The USSR celebrates all sorts of events 
and institutions from physical culture to the Red Army. This is Fair Day in Moscow. 


(Continued from Page 21) _ things are over there 
you can go right back where you came from. So 
take it easy. Relax. Learn, with the Russians, that 
tomorrow is another day. If you don’t rush them 
you'll get approximately what you need. The 
Russians know very well that their living stand- 
ards are low and they are not happy about it. 
But it ruffles their feathers to have foreigners 
making cracks. 


Eat It and Like It 


However, there is no excuse for the quality of 
the hotel cooking. They seem to think that you’re 
lucky to get anything to eat at all. It can’t be 
blamed on food shortages, because there was al- 
ways plenty of food (for foreigners)—not fresh 
vegetables and fruits, to be sure, but meat, poul- 
try, bread and butter, pastry, potatoes and cab- 
bage. The hotel management just didn’t care. 
We were given pale soup and flabby meat, in 
little variety—as though the cook was always 
muttering, ““Oh, what the hell?” 

No other hotel was trying to get the foreign 
guests away from the Metropdle—there is no 
competition in that or any other field. When, 
after a few weeks, the food became unendurable, 
we joined the ranks of the other rebels and 
bought our own food which I cooked on a hot 





plate. It was nothing fancy, but it was edible. 

Yet, if you can keep your mind off your stom- 
ach, Moscow is a fascinating old city. Even the 
supervised trips of the Intourist Bureau cannot 
quite take all the sparkle out of it. The hastiest, 
most superficial tour of the city will give you 
glimpses you are not likely to forget. The view of 
the Kremlin from across the Moscow River is a 
fairy tale come to life. There is a high, frowning 
brick wall, with curious towers at intervals, 
topped by ruby stars. And back of this wall, from 
that vantage point across the river, you can see the 
lovely little antique cathedrals—some of which 
were built in the 1400’s. Beyond their shining, 
onion-shaped gold domes stretch the other great 
buildings of the ever-mysterious Kremlin, once 
the home of the Czars, now Stalin’s residence. 
Here, too, are the old palaces which have been 
turned into museums to house the vast treasure 
accumulated by the old rulers. This - treasure 
now “belongs to the people.” But an infinitesi- 
mal few of the Soviet’s millions ever get inside 
those forbidding walls. 

The great Red Square east of the Kremlin 
is another sight to remember with the squat, réd 
marble tomb of Lenin, modern and angular, al- 
most touching shoulders with the fantastic little 
old Cathedral of St. Basil, built by Ivan the Ter- 
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At the four or five commercial restaurants where one can dine 
without ration coupons, the food is plentiful, but very expensive. 


Emphasis is on large, state-sponsored events, but the people also 
know how to find pleasure in little, personal outings of their own. 


rible. The many beautiful theaters, Moscow’s 
famous subway with its stunning stations and its 
incredible milling mobs of people, the bazaars, 
and the hundreds of churches are other things 
that will give a taste of Russia and the flavor of 
the town. 

But the shops may disappoint you. Americans 
are usually astonished at the lack of taste in dis- 
playing wares, and the bored indifference of the 
sales clerks. There is no competition, of course, 
since the government is sole manufacturer and 
vendor of everything. When I visited the depart- 
ment stores I always got the feeling that they 
were half ashamed to be pandering to the desires 
of the public at all. 


Quantity, Yes. Quality, No. 


The “‘Mostorg,” near the Metropole Hotel, 
was the one I knew best. It is six stories high and 
half a block square. It was built years ago by a 
firm of European merchants who operated it un- 
til the government took it over. It has a wide 
variety of goods for sale—but mostly of such poor 
quality and at such high prices one is depressed 
to enter it. Yet, since it is one of the few places 
where purchases of any kind can be made, about 
45,000 people enter every day. Consumer goods 
have been mighty (Continued on Page 143) 
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Like a magnet, the Kremlin, on Moscow River, draws tourists from all parts of the Soviet Union. But tours for foreign visitors have not been resumed. 


Soviet lravel is Tough: 


A foreigner’s progress across Eastern Europe 


is a test of patience, perseverance and stamina 


by M. W. FODOR 


N VIENNA there is a street, now urban, formerly 
bite, of which Prince Klemens von Metter- 
nich once remarked: ““The Orient begins with 
the Landstrasse Hauptstrasse.”” 

In Metternich’s days the Landstrasse was a 
highway leading to the Balkans, and while it 
is now a busy mercantile street, Metternich’s 
statement still holds true.. It is there that the 
curtaia of the East falls. Behind it one finds the 
Orient and the Oriental or a reasonable fac- 
simile thereof, the Slav. If you have ever been in 
the large market of Istanbul, at the suks in Tunis, 
in the Muski in Cairo or in the bazaar of Bagh- 
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dad, then you’ve been initiated and know ap- 
proximately what goes on beyond the Land- 
strasse Hauptstrasse. 

It is a different world from that in our West, 
but one can understand it and some can, and do, 
appreciate it. It is a vital, bargaining, scheming 
world run by human and automatic impulses. 

If then, you: were fortunate enough to get 
passes, visas and passports enough to enter this 
sacred East you would be assisted by your 
experience of wartime travel in the States, 
when you had to use all your cunning to get 
anywhere at any time: the friendly paper- 
upholstered handshakes with the Pullman por- 
ter, the amiable smile, the greasing of palms— 
that much is international. Therefore, in this 
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department, you’ll encounter no trouble. Let us 
face the pass situation. = 
The world has learned fast. In the shadow of 
my aging brain linger the memories of passless 
days, when one could travel the world over with 
only a toothbrush. That was true except for 
Turkey, Rumania and Czarist Russia, where 
times were comparatively advanced and where 
passports prevailed. In those days Russia outdid 
herself by issuing a visa, a handsome piece of 


paper adorned by the Czarist double-headed ‘ 


eagle. Since then the eagles have migrated and 
the world has got used to documents. 

Far from giving up its early progress Russia has 
remained at the head of the countries impossible 
to penetrate. Before, it was the nacelmk or 
prefect at the frontier, assisted by the secret 
police, called Ochrana. The Ochrana agent 
would ask to see your documents, then ask all 
sorts of questions: Where were you going? Whom 
were you going to see? How long would you stay? 
The Ochrana’s place has since been taken over 
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Volga River boats provided luxury cruises in prewar days. During hostili- 
ties, the river became a vital freight artery, and remains so at present. 


Before the war, trains were being streamlined and electrified. Russians 
are reluctant to show friendliness to strangers; the police distrust everyone. 


by a series of secret polices: the Bolshevik Cheka, 
the Communist GPU, and the present-day 
NKVD. The names change, but little else. 
Today travel through the curtain of the East 
is, if anything, harder and more tedious than 
before. Transportation in the Russian-occupied 
zone has suffered tremendously from wartime 
destruction, wear and tear, and German plun- 
der. Though Russia has recovered some of her 
lost rolling stock from Soviet-occupied Germany 
and from satellite countries, engines and freight 
cars recently regained are not of modern con- 
struction. Motor traffic and roadsare lacking and 
tourists are excluded from them by red tape. 


Today only American diplomats and corre- 
spondents are allowed to travel in the Balkans 
and the Soviet lands. It takes several months to 
get a Russian visa. The granting of road passes 
for automotive travel takes several weeks. If you 
were at last to obtain a travel permit, flying 
would be your best bet—provided the plane you 
want to travel on is cleared. You’d save yourself 
jeep-inflicted jarred kidneys, or the rigors of 
European rail travel. Therefore, as soon as your 
plane is cleared you may rest contentedly until 
you either land safely at your destination or are 
grounded in some cow pasture by investigating 
pursuit planes. It is adventurous anyway. 
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The splendiferous Metro, gleaming with tiles and statues, is the pride 
of Moscow. Outside the cities, wreckéd transportation is an acute problem. 


In the subway, part of first car is reserved for women with children. 
Fare is 40 kopeks (5¢). Travel by automobile is limited by lack of roads. 


Let us see what actual travel in R.ussian- 
occupied countries is like. A curtain of German 
ack-ack lead formerly greeted our bombers 
flying over the Balkans. Now the curtain of 
Red officialdom has more potently replaced the 
hostile shells. The red tape and bureaucratic in- 
efficiency are impénetrable. Every request has 
to travel up the pyramid of Red officialdom. It 
has a long way to go because the pyramid is 
tremendous and consequently you wait a long 
time before getting anything accomplished. If 
your request does not go through channels, 
well, let the following anecdote describe what 
happens. (Continued on Page 144) 
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The people are young, but their minds 
serious, their clothes old and unfrivolous. 


by GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


Professor of Geology and Geography, Syracuse University 


VEN IF you were the man in the moon, you 
E could hardly see all the Soviet Union at 
once. It spreads nearly halfway around the 
earth. Here is by far the largest of all nations, 
twelve time zones wide. What does it look like, 
how do its people live? 

Two American comparisons give us a clue. 
We sometimes think of Soviet geography as an 
Asiatic replica of the United States. This is not 
quite correct. The seas near the southern borders 
of Soviet territory, the Black, Caspian and Aral, 
are in the latitude of our Great Lakes. Most of 
the Union thus lies north of Buffalo, Chicago and 
even Duluth. 

The Russians live in a land which more nearly 
resembles Alberta and the Hudson Bay country 
than the Mississippi valley. Where the country 
extends farthest south, climatic conditions re- 
semble Montana and Wyoming. 

The USSR is today in the midst of a pioneer- 
ing expansion, twentieth-century style, that is 
somewhat the same as the development which 
the United States experienced just after the Civil 
War. New railways, new factories, new land, 
new cities are transforming the landscape and 
giving Soviet citizens a patriotic thrill. There is 
work for everyone in such a pioneering economy. 
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Homes reflect the housing shortage. Log cabins are still 
seen, although prefabricated dwellings are coming in. 






Within the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
there is enough room for all of the United States, 
plus Canada, plus Alaska, plus Mexico. Its 
eight million square miles almost equal the size 
of the entire continent of North America. Such 
size has strategic advantages but it also creates 
problems of internal coherence. 

Unfortunately, much of this vast area is use- 
less. Too much is too cold, or too dry, or too in- 
fertile, or too mountainous, or too something-or- 
other to be very attractive as a home for men. 


In Moscow, on holidays or at fairs, the amazing 
mixture of 169 ethnic groups is on display. 


The Face of Russia | 


What kind of place is it? What does it look like? 


A noted geographer gives the answers. 


















Good land, similar in style to the Canadian 
forest and prairie, is limited to one million square 
miles, and even here large areas are useless be- 
cause of swamps or poor soils. 

Draw lines on a map from Leningrad and the 
Black Sea roughly eastward to Lake Baikal in 
Central Siberia. Within this triangular wedge 
you will find almost all the people and cities and 
farms and railroads and industries of the coun- 
try. This triangle of good land is the essential 
heart of the country. (Continued on Page 148) 





The USSR is the largest country on earth. The U.S.A. would fit 
neatly within its 8,000,000 square miles, as shown. But seven eighths 
of the vast land is virtually useless. Geographically, it resembles Canada. 
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The author of Inside Europe, Asia and Latin America 


by JOHN GUNTHER 


— the most spectacular American 
state, the state best buttressed by its own 
frontiers and at the same time the one most 
diversified, a state churning in flux; California, 
so ripe, golden, crack-potty, yeasty, is a world all 
its own. It contains the most sophisticated com- 
munity in America; it also contains the most 
bigoted; it is a cornucopia of peoples, as well as 
of fruit, glaciers, desert, and petroleum. There 
are several Californias, and the state is, at one 
and the same time, sane and crazy, adolescent 
and infinitely mature, depending on the point of 
view. Also it is immense; this great western shelf 


takes you on a tour the length and breadth of the state 


measures 1097 miles from stem to stern, following 
the coast line. Above all, it is blessed by supernal 
wonders in the realm of climate, and a major 
item controlling its behavior is the immutable 
fact of the Pacific Ocean. 

California, the thirty-first state to enter the 
Union, is the second American state in area 
(158,693 square miles), and the fifth in popula- 
tion (somewhere around nine million). It con- 
tains the highest point in the United States 
(Mount Whitney, just under 15,000 feet) and not 
more than 60 miles away is the lowest point, 
Death Valley, 276 feet below sea level. Cali- 
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fornia is the third state in the nation in value of 
agricultural products, the first in airplane manu- 
facture, the first in gold mining, the second in 
university graduates; it is second in oil, third 
in eggs and wool, and fourth in production of 
electricity. California has the highest living stand- 
ard in the country, and the second highest per 
capita income of any state—$1429 as against 
$1031 for the nation as a whole. It contains the 
richest American county (Los Angeles with its 
citrus.crop), and the biggest, San Bernardino. 

Superimpose a map of California on a map of 
Europe. The state will stretch from Amsterdam 
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California, the spectacular, is a world of its own. Often thought of 


Angeles) and two state penitentiaries. There are even two administrative contre, 


as two states, it has two state university campuses (Berkeley and Los __ the Capitol at Sacramento (left) and the California State Building at Los ee 


to Pisa. Turn it sideways, and it will more than 
cover the distance between Berne and Bucharest. 
Or shift California to right-angles and lay it 
aci oss a map of the United States. If you put the 
northern boundary at Chicago, it will stretch 
almost to the Atlantic; if you put Mount Shasta 
at Des Moines the southern tip of the state will 
almost touch Atlanta. Exercises like this quite 
aside, study of a normal map of California will 
surprise many people. For instance, San Diego 
lies well to the east (not west) of Reno. 

Fifty years ago James Bryce said in The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, one of the greatest books of 
political science ever written, “Of the states sub- 
sequent to the original thirteen, California is the 
only one with 1 genuine natural boundary.” 
Indeed its physiognomy is simple. The forests of 
Oregon bound it on the north, and the Colorado 
river and the Mexican desert on the south; to 
the west is the broad iridescence of the Pacific, to 
the east the spiked barrier of the Sierra Nevada. 
Let it not be forgotten that in California there are 
forty-one peaks higher than 10,000 feet, and that 
the Sierra Nevada is but one of two great ranges; 
the coastal range stretches almost the whole 
length of the state—on the ocean side—like the 
Nevada’s smaller brother. In between, 450 miles 
by 50, is the long glowing bowl known as Cen- 
tral Valley, the chief repository of California’s 
agricultural and human wealth, of which more 
will be said. 
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Look at any sizable road map. Only seven 
major highways cross the state east-west. And 
they have hard work crossing it. These are literal 
Alps they twist through and climb. But observe 
roads like US 101 and US 395, and especially 
US 99; these are the great north-south roads, 
flowing down the state like clean-edged rivers. 
There is scarcely a turn in 99 (as seen on the 
map) all the way from Sacramento through 
Stockton and Fresno to Bakersfield; the road 
slices through Central Valley like a long knife 
splitting an oval melon. Railroad maps are in- 
structive too. There are hundreds of square miles 
of California, districts comprising whole counties, 
that have no railways at all. 


Valley Surrounded by Parks 


The eastern slope of the. Sierra Nevada is 
taken up almost wholly by national forests and 
national parks, of which the most famous are, of 
course, Yosemite (which name means grizzly 
bear, in the original Indian) and Sequoia, where 
the big trees are the largest and oldest living 
things on earth. If your map shows national 
forests in green, there will be a broad green belt 
stretching almost without interruption from the 
Oregon frontier to the outskirts of Los Ang- 
eles, and almost enclosing Central Valley. 

California is, it is often said, two states; the 
dividing line is the Tehachapi, one of the few 
east-west mountain ranges in the United States. 
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But more than just this spine of mountains divides 
Northern California from Southern. The chief 
criterion of demarcation is water. Above *thé’ 
Tehachapi, speaking roughly, water is abundant; 
below, it is scant and precious. An interesting 
line is the right of way of the Los Angeles~ 
Aqueduct; Los Angeles is below the Teha- 
chapi, but part of the water supply of a 
community of 2,000,000 people is above. Water 
aside, the fact that the state is two states causes 
other problems. For instance, there is a state 
building in Los Angeles as well as Sacramento; 
there are two penitentiaries; the University is" 
split in two, with separate campuses—virtually 
autonomous—at Los Angeles and Berkeley. 

Northern California is itself so variegated” 
that to describe it in a paragraph is neither 
possible nor necessary. Here is the Golden Gate 
and the wonderful complex of communities 
around San Francisco; here is Mount Shasta, 
Lake Tahoe, and the only active volcano in the 
United States (Mount Lassen); here is the Up- 
per Sonora, of which John Muir wrote, “For a 
distance of 400 miles, your foot crushed a hun- 
dred flowers at every step”; here are those 
fascinating communities, Carmel, Monterey, and 
Salinas. The whole gamut of California history 
may be traversed in twenty miles in this region, 
from Monterey—which was the old Spanish 
capital—to Salinas, which is the scene of much 
of John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. 
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Southern California, the third of the state be- 
low the Tehachapi, is something else again; it 
has a mood, an ethos, absolutely different from 
the California of the north, so much so that it is 
a different world. This is the California of 
petroleum, crazy religious cults, the citrus 
industry, towns based on the rich rentier like 
Santa Barbara and Pasadena, the movies, the 
sprawling giant of Los Angeles, the weirdest 
architecture in the United States, refugees from 
Iowa, a steeply growing Negro population, and 
devotees of funny-money. It is, above all, the 
California where Climate is worshiped as a 
god. Yet all of it would shrivel and disappear— 
almost overnight—if it were not for imported 
water. Everything depends on irrigation; i.e., 
artificial rain comes by pipe and canal. 

I should mention briefly two other areas. 
To the south of Los Angeles is the San Diego re- 
gion, which for pure diversity—even in Califor- 


nian terms-—is unmatched. In this enormous 
county—the area is 4258 square miles— you can 
duplicate practically any scenery on earth; you 
can pick oranges in the morning, ski at noon, 
and swim at dusk. To the east of San Diego is 
Imperial Valley, still another world. Irrigation 
has made it rich; mechanized farming goes on 
even at night—in what was once a desert. 


Man-Made Climate 


We return now to the centerpiece, the living 
heart of California, Central Valley. There is 
nothing like it on earth except, possibly, the 
valley of the Nile. 

Central Valley is in fact two valleys. The 
Sacramento River, in the north, and the San 
Joaquin, in the south, merge to make it; the com- 
bined rivers then pour into San Francisco Bay. 

The trouble with most farming is that rain 
and weather are unpredictable. But in Central 


Valley all such vagaries are done away with. 
The “rainfall”. is provided by the artifice of 
man; the controls are as precise as those. of a 
laboratory, and water can be turned on or off 
at will. 

Central Valley also provides one of ,the over- 
riding political issues in the state, the future of 
the Central Valley Project, which will open 
up new thousands of arid acres to fertility. The 
annual runoff of the two rivers at San Francisco 
Bay is about 27,000,000 acre feet, which is about 
twice that of the Colorado; yet the Colorado 
drains seven states, whereas Central Valley ex- 
ists in only one. We hear a great deal about the 
work of the TVA; California has been grap- 
pling with the same problem, but as a one-state 
enterprise, for years. But one reason why the 
TVA is a dazzling success whereas the Central 
Valley Project is still in a violently controversial 
stage is that/TVA, by (Continued on Page 32) 


Californians are Handsome, Energetic 


Something about the California way of life—call it sunshine and orange 
juice—produces large, tanned, healthy young people. These are college students. 


Somehow, all California girls tend to look like motion-picture starlets. 
The proximity of Hollywood affects manners, modes and photographers. 


Janice, 18, is a freshman at the University of California at Los 
Angeles (U.C.L.A.), the big southern branch of the state university. 


Claustrophobia and big-city tensions such as you find in New York 
are missing in these California smiles reflecting spacious skies. 











CALIFORNIA 


Looking east from the Pacific at the Golden State 


Houmay Cartograph by Libbie Lovett 


Sse ae varies in width from 150 to 350 
miles and is about 780 miles long, as a crow 
would fly from Mexico to the state of Oregon. 
That’s why artist Libbie Lovett imagined she 
was in a helicopter facing the 1200-mile coast- 
line and from that angle painted our second 
largest state. 

In the ocean are a few examples of the 500 
species of fish found in California’s coastal waters, 
plus oysters, abalone and world-famous pismo 











clams. Ashore, to the left (or north) is the world’s 
tallest tree, a 364-foot redwood in Humboldt 
State Park. From San Francisco with her Golden 
Gate, cable cars, Fishermen’s Wharf and Amer- 
ica’s foremost Chinese community, Highway 101 


winds south to sprawling Los Angeles—the 
Brown Derby, Santa Anita Race Track and 
Hollywood. The chess players signify that Cali- 
fornia has the nation’s oldest average popula- 
tion, and Palomar Observatory that it contains 





the world’s largest telescope. The sailor locates 
San Diego; the vegetables, Imperial Valley. The 
wild flowers at Kern County (left) are just a few 
of the state’s 113 species. At Fresno the lady with 
the bottles spots a sweet wine district, while 
farther north, past mass production farm lands 
and near the capitol at Sacramento, stretches the 
dry wine district of Napa. Route 99 leads to- 
ward mighty Shasta Dam, above which is Lassen 
Volcanic National Park. At Yesemite, America’s 





highest waterfall drops 1430 feet. A High Sierra 
skier points to Sequoia National Park, where the 
highest point in the United States, Mount 
Whitney, towers not far from the lowest in 
Death Valley to the east. Red Rock Canyon, 
Joshua trees and ghost towns of gold-rush days 
mark the way finally to Mexico. 

Altogether there are 116 items or scenes in the 
cartograph, each indicative of some specific 
phase of California’s past and present. THE END 
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(Continued from Page 29) terms of its authority, 
can do things that a single state cannot do 
The main point is that the northern part of 
Central Valley, in the Sacramento basin, gets 
too much rainfall; the southern part, in the 
San Joaquin area, gets too little. So the prob- 
lem has been—if I may oversimplify vastly— 
to transfer surplus water from north to south, 
thus furthering flood control and _ irrigation 
both. The Federal Government has had a part 
in the project since 1937. Shasta Dam, one 
of the greatest in the world, was started ih 
1938. Questions of land tenure are also im- 
portantly involved, since no water from a Fed- 
eral project may, by Federal law, be given to 
farmers who own more than 160 acres. So all the 
big landowners (like the Kern County Land 
Company, which has more than 354,000 acres), 
though they favor the Central Valley project, 
are fighting for repeal of the 160-acre limit. 
There is an immediate necessity of over-all plan- 
ning for the whole area, if it is not someday to 
revert to desert. Water, even in California, isn’t 
always well-behaved; noisy rivers like the Sacra- 


mento sometimes burst their banks, and when 
this happens millions of gallons of irrigation 
water may be lost; what is more, salt water 
from San Francisco Bay then leaks back into 
the valley, and ruins the soil. 

I began by saying that the population of Cali- 
fornia was about nine million. There is a rea- 
son for this lapse into the @ peu prés, namely that 
no one knows what the exact population is. In 
1940 it was 6,907,387. But with the war—as 
we know—came a tremendous influx not merely 
of military personnel but of defense workers and 
their families. By 1943 the population was esti- 
mated at 7,795,000 and by 1944 at 8,373,080; 
today the figure is probably about the same, 
though some estimates go as high as 9,250,000. 
Conservatively, it is agreed by all authorities that 
since 1940 the state has gained at least 1,500,000 
people; this is an increase of 22.4 per cent. 

Some astonishing details are released if we 
break these figures down. For instance the city of 
San Diego jumped from a population of 289,300 
in 1940 to an estimated 425,000 in 1944—a rise 
of 47 per cent. The San Francisco area rose from 


1,734,308 to 2,147,660 (24 per cent), and Log 
Angeles County from 2,782,998 to 3,322,000 
(16 per cent). Los Angeles is today the third ~ 
largest city in the country. Some single coun, 
ties—particularly in the Bay region—more than 
doubled their population in the war period; they 
rose 100 per cent or more. This prodigious in- 
crease came, moreover, atop other increases. In | 
1900 the population of the whole state was only” 
1,485,000. In other words the war brought to” 
California in four years more people than its 
total population forty years before. And there 
seems little doubt that, within the next few dec. 
ades, California will surpass New York and | 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ohio to become the 
most populous state in the union. ; 
The median age in California is, incidentally, ~ 
33. This compares to 29 for the United States as 
a whole and 24.3 in one of the “youngest” states, — 
Utah. 
The reason for this is of course the great num- 
ber of old folks who have poured in from the Mid- 
dle West; most Californians today are not, as is 
well known, California-born. Another population 


Californians Make History 


Luther Burbank, famous horticulturist, de- 
veloped new varieties of fruits and vegetables. 


William Randolph Hearst lives like a na- 
bob, sends imperial decrees to his newspapers. 
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The state was built by individualists. Author 
Bret Harte wrote about the roaring pioneer days. 


Norman Chandler publishes Los Angeles 
Times, a stand-pat force for. the state’s rulers. 
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David Starr Jordan, first president of Stan- 
ford, was renowned as an educator and author. 


Hiram Johnson, twice governor and five 
times senator, once was presidential candidate. 











Of Lake Tahoe, Mark Twain wrote: “The water is not merely transparent, but dazzling. . . . 


figure of importance is that about one ninth of 
the people of the state are foreign-born. 

Most of the war workers who entered 
California in the period 1940-45 went into two 
extremely volatile industries, aircraft and ship- 
building; hence the issue of reconversion was 
more than normally acute. Beyond this, there are 
other problems; for instance the fact that no one 
ean guess how California will vote next time. 
Again, shall the state attempt to get rid of the new 
“in-migrants,”. as some people wish, and if so, 
how; if not, how will it ‘possibly find jobs and res- 
idence for them all? The housing problem in 
California is, as everywhere, anguishing. Most 
responsible Californians hope that the-new arriv- 
als will stay and find jobs and a place to live; 
out of a new melting pot they hope to absorb 
new strength; the motto is: “Don’t talk reconver- 
Sion, but convert instead.”’ 

A final point. California is so celebrated for its 
agriculture—its avocados, melons, lemons, spin- 
ach, asparagus, grapefruit, olives, what not— 
that one is tempted to think of itas predominantly 
arural state. This is not true from the population 
point of view, even though agriculture (with as- 


sociated industries like canning) is third in the 
state in the number of people it supports. But 
California is an urban state, not rural; even Los 
Angeles County is an urban area. The simplest 
of statistics tell the story. About 80 per cent of 
the total population lives in cities and “metro- 


politan areas”; not less than 4,300,000, almost 


half the total number in the state, are clustered 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco alone. 


The Course of Empire 


The story of California is the story of migra- 
tions; there have been at least six clearly defined 
waves of immigration within the past 150 years. 

First came the traders and frontiersmen, fol- 
lowed by early settlers like-members of the Don- 
ner party, who were trapped in the mountains 
by winter snow, ate each other when food gave 
out. Second, the violent influx caused: by the 
Gold Rush of 1849. Third, the tide brought in by 
the railroads, after the first transcontinental line 
was completed in 1869. Fourth, the immense 
movement to Southern California from the Mid- 
dle West that began in the early 1920’s and was, 
as Carey McWilliams says, “the first great mi- 
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We could see trout by the thousands winging about.” 


gration of the automobile age.” Fifth, the flight 
to California of the Okies and other agrarian ref- 
ugees from the Dust Bowl. Sixth, the influx of 
war workers in 1940-45. This last was nothing 
more nor less than the Gold Rush all over again 
in a different dimension, a gold rush in aviation, 
the result of which was to make Los Angeles 
“the Detroit of airplanes.” 

Of course California history begins long before 
the age of American migrations. First there were 
the Indians; then came the Spaniards. In 1535 the 
most tremendous of the conquistadors, Cortés, 
looking for the seven golden cities, worked far 
enough north to reach what is now Lower Cali- 
fornia, and gave the region its name. The first 
white man to see any part of the region now 
known as California was a Portuguese, Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo, who rode at anchor in San 
Diego Bay in 1542. There followed three cen- 
turies of Spanish and/or Mexican rule; but let 
it not be forgotten that Sir Francis Drake an- 
chored his Golden Hinde near what is now San 
Francisco Bay in 1579. The rule of the Spaniards 
was chaotic and inept. The Franciscans pros- 
elytized; to make trails, the early fathers scat- 
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tered mustard seed, so that their path became a 
F : brilliant yellow. In 1821 Mexico freed itself from 
Spain and in 1825 California became a terri- 
tory of the Mexican republic. A secularization 


decree freed the Indians; in 1836 came a short-lived 
“Free and Sovereign State of Alta California,” or- 
ganized by Mexican secessionists. But meantime, 
eastern pressure by North American traders, trap- 
pers, whalers, pioneers, was steadily and inexor- 
ably increasing. 
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The Yanks Couldn’t Help Coming 


ge? The events which brought California into the 
BS Union are magnificently described in Bernard De 

h a ei, Voto’s The Year of Decision, 1846. For everybody 
i > to ponder is the degree and extent of United States 
ai hs. ’ imperialism in the period. We never invaded Cali- 

3 sat fornia. We offered several times to buy it. There 

were no shenanigans like those in Texas. But Presi- 

dent Polk made no bones about his intention of 

Agriculture in California is not a farm chore but a tremendous industrial operation, Specialized acquir ing California, by force if necessary; and its 

equipment is used, like this tractor for spraying a citrus grove on the Madera Ranch, near Ojai. actual inclusion into the United States came as 


a result of one of the most vulgarly cold-blooded 
wars in history, that against Mexico in 1846. Still, 
the point should be made that California was, and 
had to be, inevitably ours; the westward swell of 
migration was ineluctably bound to reach the Paci- 
fic; the United States without California would 
have been as ridiculous as France without Brit- 
tany or England without Kent; politically, geo- 
graphically, humanely, the impulse to fill the great 
bowl of the West was normal, unavoidable, and 
irresistible. 

Two men, one very widely known, one known 
not at all but from a contemporary point of view 
almost equally remarkable, were major actors. The 
first was Frémont, as gallant a figure as everdeft 
sparklets of glamour across the pages of history. 
The other was the United States consul at Mon- 
terey, Thomas O. Larkin. This Larkin was a man 
of resource. He was a newspaper man, a trade 
agent, and a spy. Behind his immunity as a repre- 
sentative of the State Department he maneuvered 
for the inclusion of California into the United 
States, or failing that, its independence, in almost 
precisely the manner that Von Papen maneuvered 
in pre-Anschluss Austria. There was a considerable 

N ante ’ ! ‘ movement among Californians to seek a protec- 
Not only insect pests but also the vagaries of weather and water are controlled by growers in aay ae : 
California. Smudge pots are lighted when there is danger of a frost nipping precious orchards torate: vader Gren’ Belinin: CEaae Stmeree? 
. 2 with the British in order to strengthen its hand 
People maintain a leisurely attitude. At Student Hall, coeds of the University of California at pong es dap ee 
Los Angeles wear dark glasses like movie stars and lunch on a patio under beach umbrellas. dispute with the Unised States ener Gheien: he 
. British agent at Monterey, J. A. Forbes, was beaten 
’ F — by Frémont and Larkin, but he (and also the Hud- 
' , my + son’s Bay Company) played a role that today makes 
fascinatingly contemporary reading. 

Russian traders were active in California too. A 
shipload of them landed in 1811 near Sam Fran- 
cisco; they were strong enough to build a fort, 
flout Mexican authority, and maintain their own 
territorial enclave for almost a generation. One of 
their best customers was a Swiss, John Augustus 
Sutter, who created for himself a kind of principality 
called New Helvetia in what is now the Sacramento 
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area. The Russians withdrew, peaceably and of 
their own volition, in 1841. 

The first American immigrant train had ar- 
rived in California the same year. “Incidents” 
began to happen—like the episode at Wal Wal 
that touched off the Abyssinian war in 1934—of 
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which Frémont and the others took quick and 
vigorous advantage. There was very little blood- 
shed. One group of Americans set up the “Calli- 
fornia Republic” with its grizzly bear and star 
for flag; it lasted only from June 14 to July 7 
(1846). Meantime, though Frémont didn’t know 
it, the United States had declared war on Mex- 
ico. Frémont accepted the surrender of the 
Mexicans (who called themselves “Californios”) 
in January, 1847, on a mountain pass near Los 
Angeles, and Mexico formally gave up all claims 
to California (and much else) in the next year. 
At once the American victors set up a legislature 
and wrote and ratified a constitution, and in 
1850 California was admitted to the Union. 
Alone among Western states, it came to state- 
hood full-flédged; there was no probationary 
periad of being a territory. 


San Francisco in the Fifties 


Of the Gold Rush, which began in 1848 with 
the discovery of gold on the property of the Swiss- 
Mexican-American, John Sutter, and which be- 
came, in the words of one authority, “the greatest 
mass movement of people since the Crusades,” 
I can write little. , 

Gold brought wealth to California (and to the 
nation); it brought romance; and it brought 
violence. Of the Gold Rush mining towns only 
afew survive today. But some of their names carry 
a reminiscent flash; it is not hard to guess the 
kind of men and women who lived in Brandy 
Gulch, Hangtown, Piety Hill, Hell’s. Delight, 
Petticoat Slide, Gouge Eye, Swell-Head Diggings 
and Poker Fiat. (*) 

Between the days of forty-nine and the pres- 
ent century the history of California is largely 
that of a railroad, but one must pause briefly to 
mention two other phenomena: vigilantism and 
the “Sand-Lot” demagoguery of a forgotten 
worthy named Denis Kearney. 

The vigilantes were: not, as we understand the 
term, fascists, nor were the Sand-Lotters com- 
munists, but the roots of much of the extremism 
of California today can be traced back to these 
early exemplars. 

San Francisco in the fifties was the most ram- 
bunctious, gaudy and vociferously lawless big 
town on earth. There were, according to the 
WPA Guide, more than a thousand murders be- 
tween 1849 and 1856, with only one conviction. 
Corruption of the city administration was com- 
plete; the law was a motley joke; a gang known 
as the “Hounds” ran wild. So the citizenry rose 
in .wrath, constituted a Vigilance Committee 
(first in 1851 and then again in 1856) and set 
up its own police—with artillery !—and its own 
court. The first committee sentenced only four 
men to be hanged out of 91 arrested; the exe- 
cutions were public and held to the tune of toll- 
ing bells. The “Hounds” organization was 
broken. But more violence came later. The 
chief crooks and racketeers had the protection 
of big businessmen and big politicians, exactly 
as in the Capone days seventy years later in 
Chicago. Against the ring rose the voice of a 
solitary editor, James King of William. Early 
in 1856, a gambler named Cora murdered the 
local United States marshal and was arrested 
by the regular (Continued on Page 106) 
(*) California: An Intimate History, by Gertrude Atherton, p. 127 


Thanks to man-controlled “rainfall” in the form of irrigation ditches, the fertility of California 
farms and orchards is almost unbelievable. Production is-controlled with laboratory precision. 


The Shasta Dam made possible the transformation of thousands of arid acres into man-made farm- 
land. But many serious problems of water supply, flood control and power supply remain to be solved. 


Many old folks have poured in, but Californians still have a young look. The state’s median age is 
33. This compares with 29 for the U.S. as a whole and 24.3 in one of the “youngest” states, Utah. 
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The University of California at Berkeley is one of the state’s show places. With 21,909 students, it is among world’s largest schools. 


EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


Football and bathing beauties notwithstanding, the schools 


turn out scholars and scientists of world-wide prominence 


by ALBERT GUERARD and HIRAM HAYDN 


$ ALL THE WORLD KNOWS, everything is said to 
pew bigger and faster in California than 
anywhere else. This applies to oranges, aircraft 
factories, motion pictures—and also to education. 

Until comparatively recently, people in the 
East thought of California institutions of learn- 
ing as incubators for potent football teams or 
semitropical campuses gay with Orange Festival 
Queens frolicking in scanty play suits. The color 
and glamour and newness are there, all right. 
But that’s not all. Although higher learning in 
California got under way more than two centur- 
ies after the®founding of, say, Harvard, it has 
mushroomed into national prominence. 
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California’s educational installations are some- 
thing to behold. The visitor may miss the aura of 
antiquity which shimmers benignly over many 
Eastern colleges. Missing also is the moss of 
solidified tradition which may retard intellectual 
progress in more venerable institutions. Cali- 
fornia colleges are alert, vital places to live and 
learn; and their rapid growth in plant and aca- 
demic stature is of solid substance. 

One immediate result of this growth in pres- 
tige has been an increasing influx of students 
from the central and eastern states, as well as 
from foreign countries. The University of Cali- 
fornia’s International House at Berkeley, similar 
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to Columbia’s in New York, domiciles many 
foreign students. Strong French and Italian 
colonies flourish there. Stanford University has 
welcomed a long line of Belgian students ever 
since the end of World War I; it has also estab- 
lished, in co-operation with the French govern- 
ment and friends of France in the San Francisco 
region, the Albert Guerard Fellowship for grad- 
uate French students. And last year a number 
of Turks were sent to Stanford by their govern- 
ment. The majority of foreign students before 
the war were, of course, Orientals, especially 
Chinese and Japanese. Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
has been head of the Institute of Pacific Relations; 
and special “area” studies on the geography, re- 
sources, languages, history and culture of the 
Far East are conducted at Berkeley and at Stan- 
ford. California education has in this and other 
respects striven with mounting success to over- 
come provincialism of outlook. 

The great sprawling University of California 
has been sending out tentacles in all directions 
from its original headquarters in Berkeley. The 





Stanford University, thirty miles south of San Francisco, is an academic 
and athletic rival of U.C. Herbert Hoover was one of its first students. 


state is justly proud of this enormous university, 
which despite its size and complexity has steered 
a course free of the political chicanery and inter- 
ference so frequent in state institutions. 

The University, chartered in 1868, is run by a 
far-sighted board of regents and its popular presi- 
dent, Robert Gordon Sproul. Mr. Sproul, a 
successful businessman, is liaison officer between 
the political and financial worlds and the uni- 
versity world. The administrative picture is 
rounded ‘out by a vice-president, called “‘prov- 
ost,” in charge of each branch of the University. 
Among these are Monroe Deutsch (at Berkeley) 
and Clarence Dykstra (at Los Angeles), former 
president of the University of Wisconsin. 

In an institution that includes the mother uni- 
versity ‘at Berkeley, the large branch at Los 
Angeles, the Davis branch of the College of Agri- 
culture, the medical and dental schools in San 
Francisco, the Scripps Institution of Biology at 
La Jolla, and a number of other state colleges, it 
is difficult to obtain an accurate count of students. 
But the total enrollment is vast: Berkeley’s alone 
is nearly 22,000. At one time California and Co- 
lumbia competed unofficially for title of world’s 
largest university, but the overtime required to 
think up new ways of counting in additional 


evening and special Saturday students obliged 
both contestants to call it quits. 

The campus at Berkeley is a show place no 
visitor to California should miss. Situated on 
rising ground that extends into foothills, it 
branches off into miniature canyons. The build- 
ings, mostly conceived along the lines of French 
classic architecture, are still dominated by the 
beaux arts style so popular in the nineties. At its 
worst, this type of architecture gives off an air of 
banal elegance, but the purity of white stone sits 
well on the Berkeley hills, and the newer build- 
ings, abandoning thi: style, blend pleasantly 
with the old. 


Landmark From the Bay 


The town of Berkeley, contiguous to Oakland, 
is on the east side of San Francisco Bay. Thise 
two cities have a combined population of half a 
million. For travelers entering the bay, the slen- 
der white shaft of the campanile on the Univer- 
sity campus provides an easily recognizable land- 
mark. In turn, he who climbs to the top of the 
campanile may look out over the bay to Mount 
Tamalpais, San Francisco and the Golden Gate. 
At sunset the words “Golden Gate” attain a 
literal and yet magical accuracy. 
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Denominational institutions of higher learning have a strong hold. 
Loyola University, a Catholic school, was originally St. Vincent’s College. 


Other outstanding features of the physical 
plant at Berkeley are the great library, which 
houses the Bancroft collection, and the huge 
stadium. The stadium and the bell tower, how- 
ever dissimilar in purpose and spirit, have in 
common a rivalry with the stadium and Hoover 
Tower at Stanford. Honors are even. The Stan- 
ford stadium, seating 90,000, has a slight edge 
in capacity on the one at Berkeley, but the Stan- 
ford beli tower is not quite so lofty, by twenty- 
three feet, as Berkeley’s. 

The better part of the University’s advanced 
work is carried on at Berkeley, perhaps the most 
erudite of the University’s branches. Yet a fa- 
vorite campus story concerns an academic boner 
pulled at Berkeley. A rustic bridge providing a 
particularly picturesque spot was dedicated with 
a Latin inscription ending in the words . 
hanc pontem (this bridge). Sometime afterward 
it was discovered that a feminine adjective ac- 
companied the masculine noun. The eminent 
Latin scholar responsible disappeared for some 
weeks. Rumors of tragedy were rife, but even- 
tually were dispelled by his reappearance. Look- 
ing somewhat worn but wearing a triumphant 
smile, he held aloft the work of an obscure Latin 
prose writer, in which the dubious form “hanc 
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pontem’’ was boldly printed. His vindication was 
not complete, however; today’s visitor will find 
the conventional “hunc . ‘ 

Thirty miles from San Francisco, tucked be- 
tween the bay and the ocean below the foothills 
of the Santa Cruz Mountains, lies the Univer- 
sity’s most formidable rival, Stanford University. 

The rivalry has taken many forms. We have 
spoken of the towers and the stadiums, the ac- 
commodations provided by each university for 
foreign students. One could similarly balance 
Professor Lawrence’s cyclotron at. the U. of C. 
with Stanford’s klystron, an ultra high fre- 
quency micro-wave tube without which we 
would have no radar. And, of course, there are 
the football teams. 

In 1885—when Harvard was 249 years old— 
the Leland Stanford Jr. University was founded 
by Senator Leland Stanford in memory of his 
son. The full name is rarely used, since it invari- 
ably calls up the question, “But where is the 


The Campanile, 302-foot bell tower, is a U.C. landmark. Its observation 
platform offers a thrilling view of San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate. 
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senior university?” The campus was originally 
the Stanford family’s stud farm; it is still known 
to its intimates as The Farm. 

It was only after the estate was turned into a 
university that the little neighboring town of 
Palo Alto was established. Palo Alto is reaily an 
offshoot of Stanford, not vice versa, and they are 
separated by a large and beautiful arboretum 
and park. Yet Palo Alto is not a university town 
in the usual sense, and the two places have sep- 
arate post offices. 

Inspired architecturally by’a Spanish mission, 
the campus is built around a central quad in the 
manner of a Spanish cloister. The buildings, for 
the most part of buff. sandstone with red tile 
roofs, are appropriate to the country and the 
climate. Among the most interesting architec- 
turally and historically is the home of Herbert 
Hoover, one of the first students ever to register 
at Stanford. In the name of his wife, Lou Henry, 
Mr. Hoover has given this home to the Univer- 


sity, and it is now used by President Donald B. 7 
Tresidder as the president’s house. Its series of 7 
terraces and roofs makes it ideal for receptions ~ 
and parties, and it was in constant use during ~ 
the San Francisco Conference. s 

There are few campuses about whose buildings ~ 
and statuary so many good stories exist. The 4 
campus church, for example, was built in” 
Auvergnat-Romanesque style. Quite as an after- 


thought, an incongruous mosaic front was | 


added. Yet when the earthquake of 1906 com- 
pletely destroyed the building, it was restored 
without a change. Doctor Wilbur, Stanford’s 
third president, is reported to have said of this 
building, “If architecture is frozen music, this is 
frozen Sousa.” 

The earthquake and David Starr Jordan, 
Stanford’s beloved first president, collaborated 
to produce another favorite campus story. Dur- 
ing the quake, a statue of Agassiz, the great 
naturalist, toppled from its position on the sec- 


b? 


There are many first-rate smaller colleges. Mills, in the hills of Oakland, 
is an outstanding women’s college, well known for its work in music. 
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California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, one of the finest engi- 
neering schools in the world, has several Nobel winners on its faculty. 





The President of Mills College is Lynn White, 


Jr., the son of a prominent California minister. 


Clarence Dykstra, the administrative head of U.C.L.A., 


was formerly president of the University of Wisconsin. 


Robert Millikan, of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, won Nobel prize for his work in physics. 


ond story of the cloister to the pavement below. 
Striking head first, it still was not even cracked. 
Whereupon Doctor Jordan, taking equal liber- 
ties with Agassiz and the patience of his audience, 
declared, “I knew that Agassiz had great pene- 
tration into the abstract. I was not aware that 
he had equal power with the concrete.” 

Herbert Hoover’s tie with Stanford has always 
been close. Among other contributions, he is re- 
sponsible for two of its outstanding institutions: 
the Food Research Institute and the Hoover 
Library of War, Revolution and Peace. The 
former, obviously connected with a lifetime in- 
terest of Mr. Hoover’s, has become a permanent 
headquarters for geographical, economic and 
agricultural experts. 

The Hoover Library grew originally out of a 
private collection its founder kept—a collection 
of the material on the causes of war and revolu- 
tion with which he had been deluged when he 
was directing Belgian relief. Soon Mr. Hoover 
began to search actively for additions to his col- 
lection, and it eventually grew too large to be 
housed in the general university library. The 
word “‘Revolution” is part of the title because 
many of the items are publications and docu- 
ments pertaining to the German and Russian 
revolutions. The collection is continually being 
brought up to date. One argument advanced for 
choosing San Francisco for the UN headquarters 
was the convenient proximity to this library. 


The Evolution of U.S.C. 


One finds a cluster of educational institutions 
in and around San Francisco. Another, grouped 
around Los Angeles, is dominated by the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. U.S.C., famed 


for its football teams, has had an interesting 
history. Under the leadership of its president, 
Rufus von Kleinsmid, it has grown from a phys- 
ical plant consisting of one stone building, a few 
grocery stores and boardinghouses to an impos- 
ing collection of brick and marble buildings, of 
which the Italian-Dalmatian Cram Library is 
perhaps the most beautiful. Only three miles 
from the center of the city, it is adjacent to Ex- 
position Park, with its great museum and the sta- 
dium inwhich the 1932 Olympic Gameswere held. 

Ten miles away, halfway between the center of 
Los Angeles and Santa Monica, is the Los An- 
geles branch of the state university. U.C.L.A., 
built on a bluff atop the plateau at the foot of 
the Hollywood or Santa Monica Hills, has many 
red-brick Italian buildings which give it the 
silhouette and coloring of an Italian hill city. 

No part of the Los Angeles area is better 
adapted to college life than Pasadena, with its 
prosperous population and its unusual cultural 
opportunities. The Huntington Library in San 
Marino is an ir.ternationally known research 
center. Jts Early American and Elizabethan 
collections are particularly rich. The Hunting- 
ton Museum houses many fine paintings, in- 
cluding Gainsborough’s Blue Boy. Pasadena is 
the home of the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, a worthy competitor of M.I1.T. 

Probably no other state has so strong a 
group of Catholic institutions ‘as California. 
The dean of them all is the University of Santa 
Clara, founded as a mission technological 
school in 1777 under the Franciscans. In 1851 
it became a Jesuit college. In the Los Angeles 
region, Loyola University is outstanding, while 
San Francisco am@ its environs contain the 
University of San Francisco, formerly St. Ig- 
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natius; St. Mary’s, a small men’s college in the 
Moraga Valley, north of Oakland, which was 
established in 1863—a hundred and seventeen 
years after Princeton; the Dominican Nuns’ Col- 
lege for girls, in San Rafael, west of the Bay; 
and the San Francisco College for Women, on 
Lone Mountain, one of the city’s famous hills. 


Tailoring a Mountain to Size 


The San Francisco College for Women, main- 
tained by The Religious of the Sacred Heart, be- 


‘gan as a high school. The top of Lone Mountain 


was shorn off to accommodate the school. 

In addition to its excellent universities, Cali- 
fornia has so many first-rate smaller colleges that 
it is difficult to single out any as deserving of 
special mention. Among the women’s colleges, 
however, Mills is certainly outstanding. This col- 
lege, situated in the hills of Oakland, holds 
summer ‘sessions given by such distinguished 
Frenchmen as Jules Romains, André Maurois, 
Julian Green and Darius Milhaud. 

Devoted to the ideal of small courses and per- 
sonal attention, the Claremont colleges, Scripps 
and Pomona, combine excellent academic stand- 
ards with remarkably lovely surroundings. 
Thirty-two miles inland from Los Angeles, in 
Claremont, their campuses are composed of in- 
timate courts and patios in Spanish and Italian 
style. Scripps is for girls, Pomona coeducational. 

There are numerous other good small colleges 
in California, among them La Verne, Occi- 
dental, the University of Redlands, and Whittier. 
The College of the Pacific, in Stockton, is the 
oldest. It is here that Amos Alonzo Stagg, the 
famous University of Chicago football mentor, 
now in his eighties, is still an active and successful 
coach. (Continued on Page 113) 
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Woman With a Whim of Iron 


She had the determination of Tugboat Annie, 
and she wanted to know! 

She wanted to know how you can tell a 
Budd-built car when you see one. How you 
can know that it’s built of stainless steel from 
end to end, from truck to roof, inside and out 
—the strongest, safest railroad car built. 

Here’s one way to identify a stainless steel 
car—the kind that is only built by Budd. 

Look above the silvery fluted sides. Look 
above the broad panorama windows. See that 
curve between the side and the roof? 


If it’s smooth, the car has only a stainless 
steel icing. Just a shimmering skin. It is not a 
stainless steel car and Budd did not build it. 
But if it’s deeply corrugated, then the roof 
adds its own girder-like strength to the rest 
of the car’s structure. And it’s welded to 
stainless steel frames, which, in turn, are 
welded fo a stainless steel floor, end posts 
and center-sill. And Budd built it. 
That’s one way you tell a Budd car—just 
look above the windows. 
The Budd Company, Railway Division, Phila. 
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Current attractions at Angelus Temple are advertised by a theatrical marquee. At night, on the dome, a red and blue neon cross revolves, 


MECCA OF THE MIRACULOUS 


California’s cults flourish in a lush land of emotional yearnings 


served by swamis, kelp diets and neon-lighted temples 


by CAREY McWILLIAMS 


ALIFORNIA PROPHETS, like its geraniums, grow 

large, rank and garish. In this state where 
imported llamas browse on the hillsides near 
San Simeon, where oranges are sold in Chinese 
pagodas, and bootblacks, such as the Duke of 
Hollywood, wear top hats and crimson capes, 
eccentrics flourish in abundance. Strange in- 
fluences, occult and psychic, esoteric and, mun- 
dane, undeniably, are at work. What are these 
cults that to many are the state’s most amazing 
characteristic? What forms and shapes emerge 
from the smoke of dreams, the cloudy occultism 
of California? 

None quite compares, in charm and wonder, 
with Mighty “I AM.” A weird brew of Theoso- 
phy, Rosicrucianism, New Thought, Buck Rogers 
and Superman, the “I AM” ideology—the 
quotes must always be placed around the title— 
was dreamed up by Guy W. Ballard and his 
wife, Edna. After a career as paper hanger, stock 
salesman and mine promoter, Ballard came to 
Los Angeles around 1932. Two years later he 
published under the nom de plume of Godfrey 
Ray King, a work entitled Unveiled Mysteries. 

The deity of the cult is the Ascended Master, 
Saint Germain. As Ballard tells the story, he 


first met Saint Germain (the “Saint”? must never 
be abbreviated) on the slopes of Mount Shasta. 
Appearing out of the void, Saint Germain offered 
Ballard a cup of “pure electronic essence.” On 
drinking the essence and chewing a tiny wafer of 
“concentrated energy,” Ballard was enveloped 
by a “white flame which formed a circle about 
fifty feet in diameter.” Lifted into the strato- 
sphere, Ballard and Saint Germain were whizzed 
through time and space, visiting, among other 
places, the buried cities of the Amazon, France, 


The Vedanta temple, in Hollywood, is an 
alabaster replica of the Taj Mahal in India. 
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Egypt, Karnak, Luxor, the fabled Inca cities, 
the Royal Tetons: and Yellowstone National 
Park. Wherever they journeyed, they found an 
abundance of the treasure that, as a mine pro- 
moter, Ballard had never succeeded in discover- 
ing: jewels, Spanish pirate gold, rubies, pearls, 
diamonds, gold bullion, casks of silver—the 
plunder of antiquity. Unbelievable as it may 
sound, this revelation, at $2.50 a copy, sold by 
the thousands in Southern California. The 
Ballards were soon ensconced in a great barnlike 
tabernacle where a blazing neon light flashed 
word of the Mighty “I AM” presence. 

Then the Ballards added to their merchandise: 
a monthly magazine, books, photographs of Bal- 
lard, The Messenger; phonograph regordings of 
the “‘rausic of the spheres,”’ composed by Ballard; 
lectures; charts of the “Magic Presence”’ for 
twelve dollars; a steel engraving of the “Cosmic 
Being, Orion, better known as the Old Man of 
the HiHs,” for two dollars; special ““I AM” de- 
cree binders; “I AM” signet rings (twelve dol- 
lars); a special electrical device, equipped with 
colored lights, called “Flame in Action” which 
sold, in varying sizes, for fifty dollars and two 
hundred dollars. Finally, there appeared a 
“New Age Cold Cream.” 

After the death of Ballard, his wife was in- 
dicted and convicted in the Federal courts of 
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**] AM” devotees need have no frustrated desires. They can concentrate 
on a desired object—fur coat, auto, refrigerator—until it is “precipitated.” 


using the mails to defraud (the case is now on 
appeal). A Federal audit revealed that over 
$3,000,000 had been collected in sales, contribu- 
tions and “love offerings.” From its beginning 
in Los Angeles, the movement spread to Chicago, 
New York, Salt Lake City, Fort Worth, and 
Dallas, with an estimated 350,000 converts. 


Wishing Makes it So 


At the trial it was testified that Mrs. Ballard’s 
late husband, with the aid of K-17, one of the 
Ascended Masters, had providentially sunk three 


- submarines which Adolf Hitler had dispatched 


to blow up the Panama Canal, Well groomed, 
heavily veiled ladies took the stand and con- 
fessed their breathless belief in the doctrine of 
“precipitation” —meaning that if you concen- 
trate hard enough on anything you want, a 
jewel, an automobile, or an orchid, you can pre- 
cipitate it. 

For months before his death, Ballard had 
warned his followers that Los Angeles would be 
destroyed on February 29, 1936. Veteran victims 
of California earthquakes shuddered and _ be- 
sought The Messenger to intervene with Saint 
Germain, who, at the zero hour, obligingly 
averted the catastrophe. A bulletin of the cult 
contained this terse communiqué: “The inner 
work of Mr. Ballard’s Ascension was completed 
in Honolulu in 1936, but his Etheric Body did 
not withdraw until December 29, 1939.” Ap- 
parently Ballard had been a zombie for three 
years. 

One might think that conviction in the Federal 
courts would have worked some diminution in 
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Southern California’s powerful will-to-believe, 
but the movement actually gained strength by 
the “crucifixion” of Mrs. Ballard, known in the 
cult as Joan of Arc, Chanera, Jesus and Saint 
Germain. A recent visit to the “I AM” Sanctuary 
at 1320 S. Hope Street, Los Angeles, convinced 
me that the Ascendant Master is still doing all 
right. Classes are conducted from 7 A.M. to mid- 
night every day. One must have first read and 
approved Volume I of the volumes dictated to 
Ballard by Saint Germain before one can be 
enrolled in the freshman course. 


In Angelus Temple “prayer tower,” disciples 
work in shifts with assembly-line efficiency. 
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Red and black are forbidden colors. “I AM” supporters buy magic rings 
and cosmic cold creams. Leader’s widow appealed a mail-fraud conviction. 


In the Sanctuary’s Temple of Music reeerdings 
of “the music of the spheres” have been played 
without interruption, for twenty-four hours a 
day, since June 30, 1945. No word has ever been 
spoken in the Temple, to which only initiates are 
admitted. During my interview with a represent- 
ative of The Messenger, the walls vibrated to the 
chant of a class in a near-by room. For the 
‘“‘adorations,” “affirmations” and “decrees” of 
the cult are chanted in unison, repeated over and 
over again, rising to an almost intolerable shrill- 
ness and vehemence as the initiates demand 
radios, automobiles, perfumes and _pressure- 
cookers of Saint Germain. 

Great stress is placed in the “I AM” eult on 
color vibrations. Followers will not wear red or 
black, er have these colors in their homes. For 
black is symbolic of Night, Darkness and Death; 
while red signifies Blood, Danger (as witness the 
red “stop signs” in traffic) and Destruction. 
Science has even proved, I wis informed, that 
the color has been known to drive people crazy. 
The only red tolerated in the cult is that of the 
American flag. 

Like so many other California cults, the“! 
AM” folk are strict vegetarians. Sex, except for 
procreation, is rigidly proscribed. Explaining 
this taboo, my informant pointed to the increas- 
ing divorce rate and blithely stated: “Everyone 
knows that ninety per cent of the divorces 
are due to the indulgence in sex as a pleasure.” 
Essential to their ideology is the concept of a 
layer of atmosphere above the earth charged 
with the evil emanations of mankind. This 
layer must be “blasted,” “exorcised,” “lifted” by 





Mrs. Max Heindel, widow of founder of Rosicrucian colony at Ocean- 
side, directs the vegetarian, astrological, philosophical society’s activities. 


the magic “I AM” presence. Great stress is 
placed on words such as “riches,” “power” 
and “‘jewels’”—symbols of wealth and energy. 
“Blasted” is a key word. Obstructions to the will 
of the individual must be blasted by the dynamic 
energy of Saint Germain’s “magic Purple ray” 
and the “atomic accelerator.’ Almost pure Buck 
Rogers, “I AM” is, perhaps, the first cult of the 
atomic age. 

En route from San Francisco to Los Angeles, 
the curious traveler can make the acquaintance 
of any number of bizarre wayside prophets and 
hot-dog-stand savants. On the highway between 
Santa Cruz and San Jose is Holy City, where 
“Father” W. E. Riker, perennial candidate for 
governor, ““The Wise Man of the West,” presides 
over “the world’s most perfect government.” 
Holy City itself consists of a restaurant, a post 
office, a print shop, and Riker’s headquarters 
over which appears the sign: Hoty Crry—In- 
FORMATION BooTH—ALL MysTEeRigs ANSWERED. 
Along the highway, Holy City is advertised by 
signs reading: “If you are contemplating mar- 
riage, suicide or crime see us first,’ and “Dispel 
the idea that you are different than God or the 
other fellow when sifted down.” 

The magnum opus of “Father” Riker, a former 
showman and circus barker from the Middle 
West, is a book called The Perfect Government, 
written in question-and-answer form. Thus: 
“Question: When was this philosophy estab- 
lished? Answer: In 1908, prior to the great Hal- 
ley’s comet. Question: Are any of your people 
married? Answer: They are all married to Wis- 
dom.” Riker is a typical California prophet in 


at least three respects: his lack of modesty, his 
vigorous self-assertion, and his violent rhetoric. 
As Conrad Aitken once observed, there is about 
the state “that somewhat specious and stagy 
largeness which California so impartially visits 
upon trees, fruits, and prophets alike.” 

Down the coast, in Atascadero, lives William 
Kuilgren, publisher of The Beacon Light, food 
faddist and astrologer. 

Kullgren, who bitterly opposes sex, smoking 
and drinking, asserts that individuals can attain 
real insight into the mysteries of the Cosmos only 


Prabamhansa Yogananda, in his “Church 
of All Religions,” leads services in orange robe. 
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In Rosicrucian Temple, disciples learn that “blood is a juice of a very 
special kind” and that a precious gem, the emerald, is an effective laxative. 


by the regular intake of his specially prepared 
foods: the dry herb Kamba; Papaya Tablets; 
Kelp-Carbon Tablets; Vegex; Alfalfa; Lemon 
Juice Powder; Kol-N-Zyme; Beet Root Powder; 
and, above all, raw kelp. 

From various “lunations” which he has worked 
out, Kullgren is convinced that Southern Cal- 
ifornia awaits destruction. Kullgrenites are ad- 
vised to purchase trailers and stake out possible 
retreats which should be located at elevations of 
not less than 2000, nor more than 3000 feet. 
“You may think I am crazy,” warns the prophet 
of Atascadero, “‘but my responsibility ends when 
I warn you of what I know will come. The 
religion of the old Piscean Age is crumbling.” 
In a land haunted by fear of earthquakes, 
such Jeremiahs of the highway can’t fail to at- 
tract a following. 


Where Stars are Shy 


It is one of the paradoxes of Los Angeles that 
here, where it is almost as difficult to see the 
stars as it is to see the sun in Pittsburgh, should be 
located the international headquarters of astrol- 
ogy. For most of the year, the stars are lost in the 
soft mist of the night skies. Yet crystal-ball 
gazers, horoscope readers, and other magicians 
specializing in predicting the future have long 
flourished. Perhaps the at-times-uncertain future 
of Southern California has contributed to their 
prevalence. To be assured that Southern Cal- 
ifornia did have a future—even by an astrol- 
oger—must have been comforting. The practice 
reached such peaks of extravagance that, some 
years ago, the City of Los Angeles adopted an 
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ordinance making the prediction of the future 
for a fee a misdemeanor. 

Astrology, one of the oldest of the arts, was 
thus compelled to go underground. But the itch 
to know the message of the stars did not abate; 
it became more prevalent. In December, 1945, 
Mrs. Colby Griffin, formerly secretary of the 
American Federation of Astrologers, was ar- 
rested in Los Angeles, convicted, and fined $100. 
At her trial, the courtroom was packed with 
anxious astrologers. Hope ran high that Judge 
James Pope would hold the ordinance uncon- 
stitutional, but it was dashed when word spread 
that Judge Pope was a Virgo. The three appel- 
late judges who heard the appeal must also have 
been born under the sign of Virgo, for, in July, 
1946, the conviction was sustained and the 
ordinance upheld. 

For practicing astrologers in Los Angeles the 
motion-picture colony, as one investigator has 
pointed out, offers “richer diggings than the 
forty-niners ever found in the Mother Lode.” 
Actors are notoriously superstitious folk, forever 
jittery about the future. Such stars as Maria 
Montez and Alan Hale have no hesitancy in ex- 
pressing their reliance upon astrology. Miss 
Montez refuses to appear at the studios on days 
when the signs are not propitious, while Mr. 
Hale ascribes the success of his marriage of thirty- 
three years largely to astrological forecasts. It 
is not at all uncommon for an actor to pay $500 
for a single “‘delineation.”” Some have contracts 
with astrologers for the preparation of regular 
monthly forecasts. One such horoscope that I 
saw gave the following intimations for a Thurs- 
day: “Good for publicity, advertising, business 
matters, dealingswith relatives, especially brothers 
and sisters, and for all Arien types of interest. 
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**If you are contemplating marriage, suicide or crime, see us first” is the road- 
side slogan of ‘‘Father’”’ Riker’s Holy City. This former circus barker is a 





Make Hay while the Sun Shines these Beautiful 
May Days.” 

Among the favorite teachers of astrology in 
Hollywood is Mrs. Blanca Gabriella Holmes, 
wife of Stuart Holmes, star of the silent films. 
The Holmeses live in a house that once served 
as headquarters for the Theosophy Society, in- 
dicating the curious overlapping of cultic in- 
fluences in Southern California. Another Holly- 
wood wizard is Carroll R. B. Righter, who calls 
people by their birthday instead of their name. 
‘Hello, June 18,” he will cheerily greet a friend. 

Los Angeles is also the headquarters of 
Llewellyn George, “‘the dean of American astrol- 
ogers,” who publishes the Astrological Bulletina. 
George plants flowers and vegetables in his 
garden in accordance with a_ horoscopic 
schedule: “Vegetables bearing below the 
ground when the moon is tipped downwards, 
those bearing above the ground when the cres- 
cent of the moon is slanted upwards.” 


High Priestesses of Astrology 


The First Temple and College of Astrology, at 
736 S. Burlington Street, Los Angeles, founded 
by James Keifer, an osteopath, has been in opera- 
tion for thirty-nine years. Presided over by 
Mrs. Harriet K. Banes and a faculty of eight 
ebullient ladies, the First Temple offers courses 
in Ancient and Modern Astrologers, Scientific 
Embryology Applied to Pre-Natal Astrology, 
Mundane Astrology, and Horary Astrology. 

Californians show chronic interest in cults 
based upon some phase of sun worship. The 
oldest is the Mazdaznan cult, which has its in- 
ternational headquarters at 1159 S. Norton 
Street, Los Angeles. Based upon the “ancient 
Parsee Sun-Worship teachings of Mazda,” or 
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typical prophet in three respects: lack of modesty, vigorous self-assertion and 
violent rhetoric. Prophets, like California geraniums, grow large, rank, garish, 






Zend-Avesta, this cult was brought to California 
some thirty years ago by Dr. Otoman Zar- 
Adusht Ha’nish. When I first made the ac- 
quaintance of Doctor Ha’nish, he was leading his 
followers in a chant which went something as fol- 
lows: 


I am all in One individually and one in All 
collectively; 
I am present individually and omnipresent 
collectively; 
I am knowing individually and omniscient collectively; 
I am potent individually and omnipotent collectively; 
I am Mazdaznan and recognize the Eternal 
Designs of Humata, Huhata, Hu-varashta 
A-shem, Vo-hu, A-shem Vo-hu, A-shem Vo-hu. 


Doctor Ha’nish passed away in 1936, and was 
succeeded in the role of high priest by Gloria 
Maude Gasque. Mother Gloria, as she is known 
in Mazdaznan circles, appears at meetings in a 
priestly cream-colored silk gown with knotted 
girdle. Strict vegetarians, the Mazdaznans are 
in revolt against Angro Mainyus or the spirit of 
Evil. Flesh-eating destroys the purity of the 
blood; smoking pollutes the Breath of God; while 
alcohol interferes with ‘‘the Glandular activity 
upon which the Infinite Intelligence Depends.” 
Man is possessed of extra senses: Transmission, 
Telepathy, Spiritual Discernment, Clearsight, 
and Realization. The elaborate declaration of 
principles requires an intensity of concentration 
which, frankly, I have never been able to devote 
to it. One runs across such passages as the fol- 
lowing: “Keeping abreast with the Spirit of the 
Times, Mazdaznan remains conscious of its 
monism, unitism, dualism, trinitism, panism, and 
polyism, as revealed (Continued on Page 111) 
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Despite housing woes, there’s still so much building around L. A, that it’s a problem to find a place to throw away the excavated dirt. 


alifornia’s Sunstruck Signs 


The bizarre competes with the screwloose 


in getting attention along West Coast highways 


jm BENEFICENT SUN that ripens outsize oranges 
and tints pretty people with an even more 
attractive tan, that seems to act as a stimulus on 
billion-dollar movie productions, .off-the-beaten- 
track religious sects and Midwestern conven- 
tioneers, also has its effect on the roadside signs 
of California. They are particularly vivacious 
around the Los Angeles area. 


Photographs by George Aarons 


California signs may appear frantic to a con- 
servative Eastern visitor, but they are probably 
as close as any signs in the world to the oldest 
tradition of spectacular wayside advertising. The 
innkeeper in medieval England who wanted a 
bigger, more horrendous version of St. George 
killing the dragon on his shop than his neighbor 
down Camelot way, had probably much in com- 
mon with present-day California characters like 
Elmer Dickens and others whose displays follow. 
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A San Fernando eatery warns its customers. 
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Farming Out West, pardner, means more than steers and sheep and wheat. Mr. Dickens lets rhyme run riot when advertising chickens, but turkeys 
It’s the law of the range and a quick hip draw for any frog rustlers around. get only prose mention. Outsize hen is typical of Hollywood eye-catchers, 
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This Westwood tradesman doubles in fish and Stars galore live in Brentwood and the dog’s Real-estate sales in Encino take a cue from 
poultry, but his most prominent sign favors fins. life of a Hollywood canine is typically de luxe. motion pictures. No Chinese village involved. 


It’s difficult for a non-Californian to guess to whom Dick Hanson is ad- 


A while back in Brentwood, it was dogs. Now cats have their day, Amer- 
vertising—buyers, sellers or contractors. But whomever, he isn’t bashful. 


ican plan, at this exclusive San Fernando hacienda for foot-loose felines. 
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Mr. Grouse is all set to go! . . . and you'll be all set to go on 


your next hunting trip—and all set to get more game—if your single 





COMPLETELY INSTALLED 
barrel, pump or auto-loading shotgun is equipped with a Poly-Choke. AT THE FACTORY 


OR AT YOUR 
FAVORITE 


a lie Only a Poly-Choke will give you the proper choke for any load at any 


; ; DEALER’S 
volved. range—grouse, woodcock, pheasant, quail, ducks or geese—with a twist 


7 of the wrist. Gun weight, feel, balance and center of impact are constant 
felines when you shoot with a Poly-Choke. Poly-Choke equipped, you'll have 
more fun hunting and a bigger bag at the end of a day’s shooting. 


Find out how to become a better wing-shot. Send today for your FREE 
copy of illustrated booklet, "STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER.” 


PRICE SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE 
_ WITHOUT NOTICE 
7 ON FAVORIT NINE GUNS IN ONE 
FAVORITE “SINGLE” 
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THE POLY , Inc. 
—————— AUTHORIZED AGENCIES OLY-CHOKE COMPANY, inc 


} 274 Tunxis Street, Hartford, Conn. 

ANDY ANDERSON’S SPORTING GOODS KAYWALT MANUFACTURING CO. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. Any Store . 
124 West Grand, Oklahoma City, Okla, 122-124 Van Buren St., Dayton 2,©.  SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY ' Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of booklet on wing-shoot- 

RS. ELUOTT ARMS COMPANY PAUL S. LINFORTH 900 Spruce St., St. Louis 2, Mo. ing and your special offer on POLY-CHOKE. 
1508-10 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Cal, be BROTHERS 

EWELL CROSS GUN SHOP MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY arren Ave. E., Detroit 24, Mich. ies 
4101 East Rosedale, Ft. Worth 5, Texas Chicago, Iilinois om mgt ee Le ine papss 

FUNTROP SPORT SHOP MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. von Umaai a pgp tng Street 
4633 W. Nat'l Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. Any Store 3 9N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, ‘tl. 

W. JOHNSON SERVICE BROTHERS WITTE HARDWARE COMPANY City State 
Adrian, Michigan 4156 E. Atherton Rd., Flint 7, Mich, 704 N. Third St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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} The Inglenook winery in the Napa Valley dis- 
YF trict looks like an ancient vine-grown chateau. 
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These handsome, plump, black morocco wine grapes represent one end of a thread of history that 


Mrs. Georges de Latour, president of Beau- 
goes back through thousands of years to the golden ages of China, Palestine, Egypt and Babylonia. 


lieu Vineyard, with granddaughter and daughter. 









In California’s oldest winery, nearCucamonga, Grape brandy is tested by Government gaug- 


' At Guasti, champagne is bottled, corked and 
| 1400-gallon oak casks store rich old vintages. ers. The Federal tax is $9 per proof gallon. 


labeled, and then carefully wrapped for shipping. 
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CALIFORNIA 


America’s most productive vineland is as hospitable as its European counterparts 


by DON EDDY 


RST, LET’S SEE where we’re going. On Cal- 

ifornia’s dog-legged map, find San Diego 
down in the lower left corner. Follow U.S. 
101 northerly to Los Angeles, where U.S. 99 
forks off to the right to parallel it up the state. 
Trace those roads 500 miles or so to the top of 
Mendocino and Butte counties. 

Along those twin trails, one skirting the shore 
line, the other scooting through interior valleys, 
and along a myriad tempting offshoots that 
dawdle into hidden meadows and curve up roll- 
ing hillsides, lies California’s Wine Land. 

You find there more than vineyards and 
wineries. You find friendliness and a wealth of 
romantic tradition. If you happen that way in 
springtime when the vines are reawakening, or 
in summer when, full-leafed and heavy, they 
drowse through sunny, wind-washed days, you 
will find the winegrowers genuinely glad to show 
you around. But the best time to go is mid- 
autumn after the grapes have been gathered 
and crushed. Then each little wine town is 


dressed in its bright Sunday best, and in such ° 


villages as Lodi, Escondido, Cucamonga and 
Pleasanton you will be drawn into the gaiety 
of the harvest festival. 


Since the World Was Young 


This is keeping faith with legend, and the 
legend of the grape is older than the written 
history of man. “Centuries before the Christian 
era,” says a reference book, “men were worship- 
ing Bacchus (or Dionysus), the god of wine. 
Wine was made in China before 2000 B.c. and 
references to it are found in Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian hieroglyphics. Vines were cultivated in 
Palestine, and the Bible mentions wine 165 
times.” 

There were grapevines in America when Leif 
Ericson landed. Legend is that he called the 
country Vinland, or Wineland, and it kept that 
name in Norse literature for generations. Cortez, 
conqueror of Mexico, ordered Spanish grape- 
vines brought to America, and Father Junipero 
Serra, pioneering Franciscan who founded the 
mission chain and left his mark large in West 





Coast lore, is credited with introducing the wine 
grape from Mexico into California. The year was 
1769; the place, San Diego. And that brings us 
back where we started. 

Motorists going north from San Diego usually 
take 101 because it’s fastest. If it’s the trail of the 
grape you’re following, go out on U.S. 395 
through Escondido and San Marcos to Colton, 
then left on 99 to the fabulous “largest vineyard 
in the world.” It’s near Ontario and its 5000 
breath-taking acres sweep away from the base 
of the towering San Bernardino mountains. The 
cluster of winery buildings is almost lost in its 
vastness. 

You get your first taste of hospitality here. 
“Sure,” says hearty Roy Weller, general man- 
ager; “come on in. I'll have Pablo show you 
around. Come back to see me before you ieave. 
I want you to try our samples.” 

Pablo is small, swarthy and self-assured. He’s 
the fifth generation of a wine family, and a world 
of wisdom is packed under his floppy straw hat. 
He stumps you right off the bat by announcing 
casually, “Grapes have measles sometimes.” 
They do, too, and other grapevines can catch 
them. As you follow Pablo over roads paved with 
crushed grape stems you notice him peering in- 
tently at the foliage. If he spots a blotchy leaf 
he’ll run like a deer to report it, for epidemics of 


A **wine barrel’? church identifies Asti, a wine 
community about 90 miles north of San Francisco. 
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“measles” can sweep whole vineyards with ca- 
lamitous results. 

Grapevines are curiously like humans in other 
respects. They get sunstroke and chills, are 
pestered by fleas and flies, must take their sul- 
phur each spring and can die by drowning. By 
and large, they require more care than most 
other crops, More than 500 varieties are grown 
in California, some for table use, some for raisins. 
About 95 varieties are grown for wine. 

Life Begins in August 

This great vineyard seems almost deserted 
most of the year. It comes to life in August when, 
rattling up from the border, come the itinerant 
Mexican pickers—whole families of them. They 
settle around the somnolent, dusty town of 
Guasti, owned by the company. Tents blossom 
in the eucalyptus grove and at night, around the 
little fires, guitars tinkle and youngsters dance 
fandangos. And no wonder. A family can earn 
$20 a day, and can work seven days a week. 

Pablo tells you how it is. Daytimes, in mur- 
derous heat, they plod the endless rows filling 
their shoulder sacks and carrying them to the 
narrow-gauge railroad train which, tooting 
mightily, rips through the vineyard at a desper- 
ate eight miles an hour. 

The train carries the grapes to enormous 
crushing machines from which the juice is piped 
to rows of giant vats, big as swimming tanks and 
much deeper, for fermenting. It stays there 
burbling hollowly for from one to six weeks while 
chemists check its temperature and rate of fer- 
mentation hourly. Finally it is piped to wooden 
casks in cool cellars to age a couple of years or 
more. 

“You got to pick ’em just right,” says Pablo. 
And that’s the truth. Grapes get their sugar from 
the sun. A wine will have approximately half as 
much alcoholic content as the sugar content of 
the grape from which it is made. So, as the fruit 
begins to ripen, relays of small boys rush samples 
from the vines to the laboratory for analysis. 
Chemists try to time the picking so that the 
grapes will have 20 to 28 per cent sugar, for a 10 
to 14 per cent wine is about right. Sweet dessert 
wines contain more alcohol because they are 
fortified with grape brandy. But dry table wines 
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The San Bernardino mountains overlook vineyards near Cuca- 
monga. Mass production is the keynote of most California operations. 


are just plain grape juice which followed a 
natural law. 

The winery is as Gargantuan as the vineyard. 
In one building, a million gallons of new wine 
can be made every two weeks. In another, 750,- 
000 gallons of grape brandy are kept under 
Government padlocks and an internal-revenue 
man has the only keys. That’s because your 
Uncle Samuel gets $9 tax for each proof gallon 
withdrawn. You blink when you realize you are 
staring at $6,750,000 of federal revenue. 

If you’ve been appreciative, Pablo may take 
you through the sherry-cooking room, a barn- 
like structure leaking smoke from every crack. 
The smoke comes from wood fires that burn day 
and night, keeping 200,000 gallons of sherry at a 
constant 135 degrees F. It takes at least four 
months of heat and smoke to give the wine its 
distinctive nutty flavor. They get a somewhat 
similar result in Spain by exposing the wine to 
the sun’s heat and allowing a film-yeast growth 
to form on its surface. 
system better. 


Californians like their 


Bubbles Aging in Subcellars 


Pablo can’t take you into the champagne 
cellars. ““You gotta see the boss,” he says regret- 
fully. Champagne, the aristocrat of the wine 
family (originated, says tradition, by Dom 
Perignon, a Benedictine monk at the Abbey of 
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Hautvillers, France, in 1679), lives in ghostly, 
dim-lighted subcellars. Bottles are kept nose 
down so sediment will gather in the necks. After 
months of upside-down monotony, experts re- 
move the corks and sediment, force in new corks, 
wire them down, and put the bottles back to 


gather more age. Disgorging is a hazardous oc- 


cupation. Champagne inside a bottle often 
builds up a pressure of 100 pounds to the square 
inch and occasionally a bottle explodes when 
handled. 

You learn all sorts of extraordinary things. 
White wine and red wine, surprisingly enough, 
usually are made from the same grapes. White 
wine is the first-run juice from the crushers; red 
wine gets its color and tartness from being fer- 
mented with the pulps and skins. Champagne 
and other sparkling wines (not to be confused 
with carbonated wines, which are artificially 
aerated) are just good grades of still wines which 
get their bubbles from a secondary fermentazion 
in the bottles or in enormous glass-lined, air- 
tight tanks. 

You have seen mass production. Now: let’s 
visit some of the smaller vineyards where tradi- 
tion is almost religion. At Los Angeles, where 
highways 101 and 99 come together briefly, you 
may take either route north. If the weather is 
warm, coastal 101 is your best bet, although you 
won’t get into important grape country for 350 
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Bottles of champagne are turned at intervals. Inspectors wear masks for pro- 
tection from bursting bottles. About $1,000,000 worth of bubbly is stored here. 


miles or so. Then you strike the Santa Clara-San 
Benito-Santa Cruz district, where every crass- 
road has its little family winery and the red- 
wood forests in the mountains are literally 
sprinkled with them. You'll be welcome any- 
where. 

Wine a la Jesuit 

One you shouldn’t miss, although not a family 
establishment in the strictest sense, is the pictur- 
esque Novitiate of Los Gatos, just a dozen miles 
from San Jose. High on the ledge of a green hill, 
its battlements rising from orderly regiments of 
vines, the Novitiate is, first, a Jesuit school to 
train young men for the priesthood. Secondly, it 
is a.vineyard and winery, both to support itself 
and to teach novices the necessity of humble toil. 
Finally, it is something straight out of an Old 
World picture book. 

As you climb the banks of stone stairs, pausing 
frequently to catch your breath and marvel at 
the majestic valley stretching away to infinity 
from its backdrop of forested mountains, the door 
opens and cordial Brother Reinkey, the wine 
maker, lifts his hand in smiling welcome. As he 
leads you through caverns of oaken puncheons * 
tended by young brothers in robes and sandals, 
you are struck by the serenity of the place. Here 
there is none of the rush and bustle of com- 
mercialism. 








Wine is brought by tank car to the Los Angeles plant of Fruit Industries, Inc. 
It is decanted into huge, wooden factory tanks, then bottled and packed in cartons. 


“Time,” says Brother Reinkey gently; “‘it is all 
a matter of time. We have been here sixty years. 
We learn to be patient. We grow older, a little 
wiser, perhaps a little better. It is so with wine.” 

He tells you wine is the only beverage that im- 
proves after bottling. How long will it continue 
to improve? “No one can say with exactness. 
Some believe seven years, some believe more. I 
have tasted excellent wine forty years old, al- 
though I believe this is unusual.” 


Mirages—and Grapes Full of Sugar 


If you had taken U.S. 99 out of Los Angeles, 
you would have passed through the great dessert- 
wine belt of central California, the hot San 
Joaquin valley, more than 100 miles long. It is 
flat and dry, and the grapes are full of sugar, and 
it is almost fantastically beautiful. The decep- 
tively green minarets of the wild Sierra Nevada 
mountains, crowned with snow much of the 
year, stab the sky to the east. Westward, the blue- 
green coastal mountains guard the horizon. And 
here in the valley you drive constantly toward 
heat mirages that appear to be patches of wet 
pavement which you never quite reach. 

Sun haze shimmers above the road near 
Fresno and suddenly, piercing it, you imagine 
you see a vast group of buildings fantastically 
ornamented with vivid red and silver and 
medieval coats of arms. You blink incredulously, 


but they don’t go away. This is the Colossus of all 
American wineries. 

Shining inside with chrome and polished glass, 
this titan consumes more grapes than it could 
even begin to produce. Its annual crush is one 
sixteenth the total California wine-grape crop. 
It can crush two thousand tonsa day, store fifteen 
million gallons of wine and turn out two hundred 
thousand bottles every eight hours. Take a 
good look at this Goliath, for it is the last of 
the giants we’ll see. Northward, we will find 
the family specialists. .. . 

San Francisco, if you can find a hotel room, 
makes ideal headquarters, and your first jaunt 
could be out U.S. 50 through swelling green 
knolls to the superlative white-table-wine district 
of the Livermore valley. You should visit Capt. 


Joseph Stephen Concannon, U.S. Cavalry, Ret., 


who operates a vineyard and winery his father 
founded sixty-three years ago. Captain Joe 
fought with Black Jack Pershing, is full of fiery 
years and runs his establishment with military 
precision. He raises the flag each sunrise to the 
top of a big pole outside headquarters, lowers it 
each evening, and roars like a lion if one of his 
hirelings gets a cask a little out of company front. 

Down the road a piece lies the home of Her- 
man and Ernest Wente and their wives, who 
have a standing feud with Cap’n Joe over 
whether his father or their father planted the first 
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Wine flows like water into 8000-gallon tank cars for shipment to 
the East. Ninety per cent of U. S. wine comes from California. 


grapevine. The Wentes divide the work equably: 
Ernest runs the vineyard, Herman runs the 
winery. They are superlative hosts and marvel- 
ous raconteurs. It is Herman who tells you the 
story of the little bug that almost wrecked the 
industry. 

“It was called phylloxera,” says Herman, 
‘and it was a louse in every sense of the word. 
Its favorite food was the root of the grapevine. 
Along in the ’seventies it began killing vineyards 
both in Europe and in California. It destroyed 
millions of vines. 

“Then someone discovered that.it didn’t hurt 
the roots of native American grapevines—the 
eastern vines, which are a different family from 
those grown in California and Europe. So nearly 
all the wine vineyards in the world were re- 
planted, using native American roots and grafts 
of European and Californian shoots. Today, all 
vines, here and in Europe, are relatives.” 


A Short Spin to Switzerland 


You’ll want to take a couple of days for an- 
other fascinating loop. Starting out across the 
Bay Bridge toward Sacramento, turn left at the 
Napa cutoff and shortly you’ll be in the heart of 
the red-table-wine country, the verdant, wooded 
Napa Valley, which looks like a part of Switzer- 
land. Make straight for the Old World hamlets 
of Rutherford and (Continued on Page 110) 
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by LLOYD SHEARER to be filled by gin rummy or footie-footie. In 


that case, you might as well stop reading here 

and now, for what follows is some personal data 

Cer is at one end of the U.S. and New _ on the way I like to cross the country best, by 

York is at the other and a lot of country lies car, a method that brings you necessarily into 

in between. If you belong to the high-pressure | dust-and-dirt communication with the miles on 

gentry described by Mr. Wakeman in The _ end. that lie between the Holland Tunnel and 
Hucksters, you get from New York to California _ the sweeping city limits of Los Angeles. 

by a de luxe train or a plane, and the in-between Some fifty-eight million Americans plan a 

space is simply an unfortunate time lag that has = motor trip this year, and I am one of them. I 
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One imaginative mechanic told my wife her supersonic structure was out of alignment. 


How to Cross the Country 


Drive to California and see that space between the coasts—but make your plans well 


can listen spellbound to all the pleasant things 
you may say about trains and planes, but, after 
hearing them, I still trot out and check my oil 
and climb behind the steering wheel of my 
travel-tried companion and car. It’s the only way, 
at least for my dough, to see God’s country. 

I can come to a halt without pulling an emer- 
gency cord and I can set off on my travels with- 
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out rereading my insurance policy to check 
whether it has an air clause. There are no uni- 
formed hostesses aboard my car, but I can al- 
ways take my wife. And I can take time off to 
shoot snapshots which will prove to the folks back 
home that I was where I said I was without re- 
ferring to cities en route as blurs from track or 
stratosphere. I can detour along any byways 
that strike my fancy without worrying over stop- 
over rights and lost reservations. I’m my own 
boss when I cross the U. S. by car, and, after 
twenty-eight trips, I still like it. I like it so 
much that in the paragraphs that follow I’m go- 
ing out on a limb to advise any other travelers 
who may want to join this fraternity of cross- 
country motorists. 

The first thing for you to do is look at your car. 
Like everyone else’s, it has seen its best days. The 
average age of all cars on the road is eight years. 
You take the buggy into a garage for a checkup 
and order the mechanic to put it in good shape. 
Right here, you make your first mistake, unless 
you’re mechanically adept, and most car owners 
aren’t. 


Something is Always Wrong 


The truth about garage mechanics in the 
U. S. is that a shockingly large proportion of 
them are not at all averse to gypping you. 

This has been proved time and time again by 
half a dozen magazines. Every year or so, an 
editor will send a woman out on an auto trip in 
a mechanically perfect vehicle. A few yards from 
a garage, the woman reporter disconnects a wire 
or two leading to the spark plugs. She then drives 
up to the mechanic. 

“Will you please look at it,” she asks, “and 
tell me what’s wrong?” 

The mechanic looks at her first and convinces 
himself that she knows nothing about a motor. 
He then lifts the car hood. Immediately, if he 
isn’t blind, he sees what’s wrong. If he’s honest, 
he connects the wires at once and charges the girl 
two bits or nothing. If he’s money-hungry, he 
says, ““Ma’am, you need a new distributor,” or 
“The coil’s about shot.” One Los Angeles me- 
chanic, an imaginative fellow, went so far as to 
tell my wife, when she drove our car in for a 
checkup, “Your supersonic structure is out of 
alignment.” 

My wife inspected herself and then realized the 
mechanic was talking about the car. “There is no 
such thing in an automobile,” she stated flatly, 
“as a supersonic structure.” 

“If that’s your attitude,” cracked the me- 
chanic, “you can fix your car yourself.” 

At least seven times out of ten, a garage me- 
chanic will reluctantly confess that something is 
wrong with your car even if it’s perfect. The 
Reader’s Digest survey of 1941 revealed that 
sixty-three per cent of the mechanics the re- 
porters subjected to the honesty test, flunked it. 
Since 1941, human nature hasn’t improved. 
Therefore, my friends—this is what you do be- 
fore starting out on an auto journey. 

Take your car to a neighborhood garage, 
preferably to a mechanic who owns the place 
himself. The smaller the garage, the better, and 
if you know the mechanic yourself, that’s the 
best.’ Strange mechanics are infinitely more 
likely to rook you. Tell the mechanic what you 


think is wrong with the car. Never give him a 
carte blanche. .Ask him for a repair estimate. If 
it seems too large, go to another garage. If you 
can spare the time, stay with the mechanic while 
he makes any of the necessary repairs. If he says 


_ you need a new part, ask to be given the old one, 


and always demand an itemized bill. Who can 
tell? You may be able to write it off your income 
tax. 
Before departing on any trip, test your wind- 

shield wiper. Thisissomething most drivers over- 

look, and frequently to their regret. Then take 

with you an extra wiper blade, fan belt, two 

spare tires, an Army canteen, a blanket, and a 

five-gallon gasoline can. 

As for maps, you can obtain these from any oil 
company, merely for the asking. They’re all 
pretty good, but the best ones I’ve used have been 
issued by automobile clubs—sorry, for members 
only. The maps are put together in small book- 
lets and not only show the routes but contain 
supplements which detail the various hotels in 
every town and how much they charge. Nowa- 
days, however, only the extremely naive believe 
the published rates. Keep an extra slush fund in 
your budget to take care of prices—both hotel 
and auto court—that may have skyrocketed 
since your printed information was compiled. 

For the tourist picture changes fast. You will 
find as you traverse the country that a good 
many highways are in a state of repair and that 
detours are more numerous than you expected. 
Most highways were neglected during the war, 
with the result that many of them have buckled 
and are a good deal worse than your map leads 
you to believe. Do not accept your map as 
gospel. If you have any doubt as to distance or 
direction, stop and ask at a filling station. Many 
a driver whose faith in his map was fanatical has 
wound up in the middle of Death Valley without 
any gas. 

A good many maps are out of date If yours, 
however, lists the various Army posts and air- 
ports throughout the country, then it’s probably 
a new and revised issue. During the years 
1942-45, cartographers, at the request of the 
War and Navy departments, eliminated from 
their maps all sites of military installations. 

Loaded down and well-equipped, mechani- 
cally, logistically, and cartographically, you are 
ready to start. Well equipped, of course, must 
be understood to be a purely relative term. No 
one is ever completely equipped; you always 
manage to leave something behind, a flashlight, 
a screw driver, a box of fuses. Anyway, you hit 
the road. Ima little while, unless you’ve wrapped 
your route along main urban traffic channels, the 
congestion thins out and you really begin rolling. 

Right then and there, if you’re a lover of life, 
you take an oath that no matter how beckoning 
or tempting the highway, you will never drive 
over sixty miles per hour. Anyone who does is 
asking for it. Backed by my own experience, I 
can tell you it is impossible to enjoy the trip once 
you pass sixty. You’ve got to clamp a viselike 
grip on the wheel; your spine stiffens, your eyes 
pop out; you see absolutely nothing; you might 
as well be on a train. Keep it down to fifty or 
fifty-five and no one will collect any insurance. 

If someone else is accompanying you who can 
share the driving, alternate every seventy-five 
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miles. That’s the approximate distance an aver- 
age driver can cover before tiring or getting un- 
comfortable. 

If you possibly can, do some of your driving at 
night. There is less traffic and, if you are crossing 
a sector of the country like New Mexico or 
Kansas or Arizona where for long stretches there 
is relatively little to see, you won’t miss any 
scenery. When you get to a place like Santa Fe 
or North Platte in the morning, you can check 
in at a hotel and sight see the town. If you belong 
to the majority of tourists, who do not like night 
driving, just ignore my tip. Night driving is, 
after all, a specialized taste. 

You will find that the highways are jammed 
with hitchhikers, even in Wyoming. I always 
pick up servicemen, who promptly fall asleep. 
You may not care to. The only unalterable rule 
I'd like to pass on to male drivers is never, never 
pick up a female thumber, unless of course, you 
feel violently that the Mann Act is unconstitu- 
tional. It is safe to assume that any woman 
thumbing a ride on a highway is in trouble, and 
as my father used to tell me—drying a woman’s 
tears is one of the most dangerous occupations 
known to man. 

Of late, there have been a good many holdups 
on the highways by befriended hitchhikers. In 
many states hitchhiking is against the law. So 
if you don’t want to acknowledge an outstretched 
thumb, no one will think the worse of you. This 
hazard is, incidentally, one of the best arguments 
for carrying traveler’s checks. 

Oh, yes! It is also a bad policy to pick up a 
hitchhiking couple. Their sob story, if you have 
any kind of heart, will cost you at least five 
bucks. 

Another danger of the road is low-grade or 
diluted gasoline. As you motor through one state 
after another, you will come face to face with 
gigantic signs offering you one pound of free 
butter or one pair of nylons with each ten gallons 
of unheard-of fuel. Don’t be a sucker. It may 
Save you two cents per gallon, but it may also 
slow you down. Inferior gas means vapor lock, 

poor motor performance, sluggishness, and lack 
of power. A cheaper gas doesn’t necessarily mean 
worse gas, but, unless you know about the prod- 
uct personally, it’s safer to use the familiar brand 
your car was brought up with. Besides, filling- 
station owners who sell standard brands usually 
keep cleaner rest rooms; and a clean, empty rest 
room at the strategic moment, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you, is certainly worth more than two cents a 
gallon. 


Don’t Take the Wheel Lightly 


Persons who aren’t accustomed to long motor 
trips frequently make the error, when driving, 
of holding the steering wheel lightly with two or 
three fingers or, sometimes, just one hand. Don’t 
do it. Make certain you have a firm grip on the 
wheel at all times; there is ever-present danger of 
a blowout. Should you tire behind the wheel, 
chew gum or start singing. If that doesn’t help, 
pull over beside the road and sleep. 

Speaking of sleeping brings us to another bug- 
aboo of cross-country motoring—how to get a 
room. There are several techniques. The most 
ordinary. and simple is to write in advance to 
hotels for accommodations. The disadvantage 
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An observer who has driven across the United States twenty-eight times 


recommends a little guile as well as gasoline for the trip 


of this is that you have to travel according to a 
fixed schedule which deprives you of the care- 
free, haphazard feeling all vacationists should 
enjoy. Hotel accommodations should be made 
at the traveler’s ultimate destination, but it is 
usually impossible or impractical to write a hotel 
manager two weeks ahead at a midway point and 
tell him with any fair degree of accuracy when 
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your jalopy will pull up in front of his 
hostelry. 

Most motoring tourists stop at cabins and 
motels on a hit-or-miss basis. In the prewar era, 
there were more empty cabins than tourists. 
Nowadays, there are more bedless tourists. 

If you want to be reasonably certain of getting 
into a motel in any town, your best bet is to stop 
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driving by three in the afternoon. After that, it’s 
hopeless. Many motels are run by spinsters or 
grass widows. Never, therefore, when desperate 
for accommodations, permit a woman to apply 
for a cabin. Nine times out of ten she will re- 
ceive an unceremonious no. A man however, 
especially if he acts single and keeps his wife out 
of view, always has a better chance. 
































If you possibly can, carry in your car an Army 
surplus cot and a blanket, just in case. It’s much 
better, if all else fails, than sleeping in the car. 

When you come to any large city, invest a 
nickel in a phone call to the local branch of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. Ask the man who answers 
what the weather is like in the direction of your 
trip. Ifa storm or a continued rain is in the offing 
it might be best if you lay over in town for a 
day. I have yet to talk to an impolite meteorolo- 
gist. They are all co-operative and helpful. Few 
tourists, however, take advantage of their serv- 
ices. If you pay taxes, you needn’t feel guilty 
about using the Bureau. 

And here are a few more random hints, tips 
and observations you may find useful: 





If your car bears a New York license plate, 
you might as well reconcile yourself to being 
overcharged for pretty nearly everything, par- 
ticularly garage repairs in small towns. In the 
hinterland, New York is still considered the 
Klondike. One way to avoid this is to announce 
in a loud voice that you don’t come from New 
York, that you just happened to buy the car 
there, that New York in fact is a nice place to 


visit, “but I wouldn’t live there if,” and so on. * 


In Greenville, South Carolina, for example, I 
was once handed a garage bill for eighteen-fifty. 
“That’s pretty steep,” I complained to the me- 
chanic, “isn’t it?” 

“I don’t know,” he drawled. “You New 
Yorkers got plenty of money.” 
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“But I’m not from New York,”’ I insisted, and 
I was telling the truth. “I just bought the car 
there.” The bill was immediately cut to fifteen 
dollars. 

Another point you want to reconcile yourself 
to, New Yorker or not, is that in most sectors of 
the U. S. your car radio is worthless unless you 
get within twenty miles of a radio transmitter. 
This is especially true during the daytime and in 
the Rocky Mountain states. Don’t, therefore, 
count on your radio keeping you awake and 
amused. It may, and then again it mayn’t. 

A final word. There are more state troopers 
patrolling the highways than ever before. You 
take it from there, only, for Pete’s sake, keep it 
under sixty. THE END 
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NENTS END 


by Robinson Jeffers 


A: the equinox when the earth was veiled in a late rain, 
wreathed with wet poppies, waiting spring, 

The ocean swelled for a far storm and beat its boundary, the 
ground swell shook the beds of granite. 


I gazing at the boundaries of granite and spray, the established 
sea marks, left behind me 

Mountain and plain, the immense breadth of the continent, before 
me the mass and doubled stretch of water. 


I said: You yoke the Aleutian seal rocks with the lava and coral 
sowings that flower the south, 

Over your flood the life that sought the sunrise faces ours that has 
followed the evening star. 


The long migrations meet across you and it is nothing to you, you 
have forgotten us, mother. 

You were much younger when we crawled out of the womb and 
lay in the sun’s eye on the tide line. 


It was long and long ago; we have grown proud since then and 
you have grown bitter; life retains 

Your mobile soft unquiet strength; and envies hardness, the 
insolent quietness of stone. 


The tides are in our veins, we still mirror the stars, life is your 
child, but there is in me 

Older and harder than life and more impartial, the eye that 
watched before there was an ocean. 


That watched you fill your beds out of the condensation of thin 
vapor and watched you change them, 

That saw you, soft and violent, wear your boundaries down, eat 
rock, shift places with the continents. 


Mother, though my song’s measure is like your surf beat’s ancient 
rhythm, I never learned it of you. 

Before there was any water there were tides of fire, both our 
tones flow from the older fountain. 


From Tue Sececreo Poetry or Rosinson Jerrers, 
Copyright, 1937, by Random House, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 
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ONLY BY HIGHWAY 


you'll see America bes? ...as you 


AND ONLY GREYHOUND can take you to popular winter 
playgrounds in every quarter of America, at such low travel cost, 
and with such a wide choice of scenic routes. 


This year America’s millions are again free as air and sunlight, to 
enjoy the languorous warmth of Southern beaches, the hearty hospi- 
tality of the West, the sparkling welcome of Northern snow resorts. 








Going by Greyhound to any chosen winter haven means traveling 
in well-warmed, well-ventilated buses, with deeply cushioned 
reclining chairs, on the most frequent and convenient of sched- 
ules. It means you'll see the highlights of highway scenery, the 
“front yatd” of each city and town . .. and that you'll save enough 
dollars for extra days of fun and sight-seeing. 


To get the most out of your vacation, go this winter (when you 
really need the change) .. . and go Greyhound! 





ON FLORIDA BEACHES: Greyhound routes 
from every part of America reach direct to 
Florida's gay beach cities on both East and 
West shores. Go one way—return another. 


DOWN ON THE GULF COAST: New Orleans 
is fascinating at any time—and there's the Texas 
Riviera, Mississippi and Alabama beaches, 
fine old Southern homes like the one below. 


et 
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IN GOLDEN CALIFORNIA— and all the South- 
west, winter’s a glorious time. There are 
dude ranches, sunny cities, mountain play- 
grounds, old Spanish missions like this one. 


AT SNOW-SPORT RESORTS: Greyhound’s 
the ideal way to reach popular snow resorts 
—in New England, Northern New York, 
Great Lakes states, and the Pacific Northwest. 


Remember ... Sy Highway means by — 


GREYHOUND 








Ted through a C rystal Ball 


The sun-kissed, rain-drenched, snow-mantled, moist and bone-dry months of 1947 will beckon every bit 

MUS as alluringly to the traveler as did the bone-dry, moist, snow-mantled, rain-drenched, sun-kissed months 
by NOSTRADA of 1946. The coming year may be predicted in advance, somewhat as museum experts piece together 
as told to AL HINE a dinosaur frame from a neck bone and a knuckle joint, by raking through the still-warm ashes of holi- 
day fun in the year just past. For what it may be worth (and the price is marked neatly on the cover, if you 
happen to be still idling at the newsstand), Hoipay presents an erratically accurate table of predictions. 





JANUARY 


Some several million funsters will begin the 
month by shaking their fuzzy heads, wishing 
they hadn’t the night before, and picking up 
their morning papers to find on the front page of 
the second section a picture of Miss Mae Glubb. 

Miss Glubb, a starlet, clothed in a bathing suit, 
will be sitting on a cake of ice. The caption will 
mention the fact that this is the only way Miss 
Glubb can escape the lovable heat of Southern 
California, and you, if you are smart, will get 
out there and sit on a cake of ice right next to her. 

Newsreels in all principal theaters will show 
the skiing in New England, Sun Valley, Canada, 
California and any other region with a press 
agent and lying less than three days’ travel time 
from the United States. There will be three shots 
of skiers taking off gracefully and gloriously and 
four shots of skiers flopping clumsily through the 
air and landing ingloriously on their Franceses. 
The announcer’s comments, delivered from a 
cushioned lounge in Studio C, will be uproar- 
iously funny. 

Both newspapers and newsreels will feature 
girls pelting each other with oranges in bathing 
suits (the girls, not the oranges). The captions 
will have to do with “Snowball Fight in Florida” 
or “Snowball Fight in California.” 

Three young women from Pittsburgh, Pa., , e "a eee ; 
will go on a West Indies cruise because they ; — : ws think 
knew a girl who did last year and she got mar a Tf. Sa ing de 
ried. From here on in, their futures are unpre- Pah oh, an ; “= audie 
dictable. a, & ee ~~ — thuds 

is ’ r = . ie Oe whet! 

The good citizens of Punxsutawney, Pa., will ; em iain Uae “a states 
have their annual spot in the sun on Ground- . : * a es: 5 ress i 
hog Day, the second of the month. A venerable Re BS ‘ ‘ 7 their 
local groundhog will be bedeviled by flash bulbs ) <4 they ; 
and curious crowds into rushing back to his hole, aes d = 
and the nation will settle down to expect six ‘ ol im «= i MA! 
weeks more of winter. i — ae . 

Miss Mae Glubb, a starlet, will appear in the ' ot oe ' : <_ Ch 
second section of most alert newspapers, pushing ; eo o 
her bathing-suited torso through a gigantic paper 
heart. The caption will explain that this is the 
way California celebrates Saint Valentine’s Day 
and will hint strongly that you ought to go out 
there and get into the fun. Miss Glubb will also 
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appear during the month dressed in a white wig 
to impersonate George Washington (who would 
have lived in California had he been alive today) 
and splitting a rail in emulation of Abraham 
Lincoln, another potential Californian. 

The Mardi Gras will come off according to 
schedule in New Orleans. Several dozen news- 
papermen and magazine writers will cover the 
festivities and two or three may see them. All 
will write exemplary color stories from their 
yarious beds of pain. As usual, the radio will try 
to bring its listeners the Mardi Gras in all its 
rare color and pageantry. As usual this will be a 
jumble of half-recognizable comments inter- 
spersed with myriad, “Honestly, folks, you should 
be here to see this . . . this . . . this float I 


think itis . . . . Well, there’s a big affair com- 
ing down the street . . . listen now.” The radio 
audience listens to garbled music and the dull 
thuds of falling commentators and wonders 
whether it might not be better to make the trip in 
person next year . . . unless there’s television. 

The license plates of various tourist-minded 
states will begin their annual contradictory prog- 
ress into other states, bearing bravely with them 
their legends extolling the homes from which 
they flee. 


MARCH 


Chicago’s winds will outdo themselves, and 
photographs of blown skirts and escaping hats 
will record their blasts in the press. The citizens 
of Chicago, unlike most boosters, will take a per- 
verse pride in this rude phenomenon and boast 
to their friends in other cities. 

The first crocuses will begin to fight their way 
through the thin beard of frost on city lawns and 
the first resort advertisements will begin to 


blossom not far behind them. The first shadow 
of a frown will appear on the face of. father 
(mountains) when he begins to discuss the com- 
ing summer with mother (shore). . 

Some thousands of real and synthetic Irish- 
men will, in the glow of Saint Patrick’s Day cele- 
bration, amid sawdust, whisky and the shards 
of clay pipes, be seized with an irresistible desire 
to visit Ireland. In the grip of their enthusiasm 
they will empty tourist bureaus of all travel liter- 
ature on the subject. Some of the more per- 
sistent characters will eventually book passage. 

Four young women from Cleveland, Ohio, will 
take their vacations early at a dude ranch be- 
cause they knew a girl who did last year and she 
met the most wonderful man. 


There will still be skiing in the newsreels, but, 
as the month wears on, more yawns will greet 
them. The same greeting will begin to be ac- 
corded traveling skiers, home from their tri- 
umphs with high tales of slalom prowess. The first 
robin will appear and be duly reported in all the 
cities where the bird isan event. Miss Mae Glubb, 
a starlet, will also appear in scores of newspapers 
feeding her pet robin from her own lips. The 
caption will explain that her robin lives with her 
all year round. In California, of course. 


APRIL 


April Fools’ Day will be celebrated in those 
resort hotels going full blast. Social directors 
will make lifelong, or at least vacation-long, 
enemies of those guests whose senses of humor 
they misgauged. 

Vacations will begin to gather impetus. Little 


_ groups of bedraggled guests will cluster on hotel 


porches and watch the rain drip from the eaves. 
The wet dog of the hotel’s assistant manager will 
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shake himself in front of the oldest and richest 
guest. 

The Southern Cemetery Association will meet 
for its convention in New Orleans, La. The 
Mothers of Triplets Association, which had its 
first convention last year in Atlantic City, has 
not set a place or date as we go to press, but 
there is muffled laughter from Canada on the 
whole subject. 

Miss Mae Glubb, a starlet, will appear in her 
usual newspaper position. This time she will be 
wearing a sun suit, indistinguishable from last 
month’s bathing suit. She will be holding a 
plastic, transparent umbrella. The caption will 
explain that even though rain may threaten, as 
it so seldom does, she can’t take a chance on 





missing a single ray of that good California sun. 

Spring will be in the air by the end of the 
month. City dwellers will begin to lengthen their 
week ends, opening the shutters of the country 
place and discovering that chipmunks hive 
ravaged the mattresses to shreds and field mice 
have made a nest in the wood box. Amateur 
gardeners will begin planting and resuming 
their feuds with the amateur poultrymen next 
door. 


MAY 


Offices will empty earlier and the voice of the 
golfer will be loud in the land. Mr. Hanson and 
Mr. Alexander, who remained on speaking terms 
all winter, will begin to cut each other in the 
locker room in honor of the questionably ethical 
behavior of one or the other of them in the rough 
on the seventeenth. It was three strokes. It was 
only one. It was three. .. . 

Song writers, struck as usual by the amiable 
rhyming qualities of the month (second only to 
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June) begin to string their lyrics to the tried 
motifs of everybody from Rimski-Korsakov to 
Tschaikovsky. This is the season, too, when travel 
first begins to intrude itself into popular song, 
and the walls of the Alamo, the beach at Waikiki 
and rhythmic place names from Hackensack to 
the Ganges suddenly find themselves on the hit 
parade to the accompaniment of a great din of 
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turning-off radios. The young man from Boise, 
who writes rather unusual verse, will begin to 
grow a beard which will wow Bohemians of the 
less hirsute sex on art-colony beaches. 

Junior has just turned sixteen and has decided 
that he doesn’t want to go for a long visit to 
the nice farm that mother and father always 
thought he loved so. No, he doesn’t care if 
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Uncle Eben has repaired his tree house. There 
aren’t any girls there. 

If Junior isn’t Junior, but happens instead to 
be Nancy or Bette or Ramona, the same objec- 
tions to sylvan quiet will come up in family 
circles. Young Nancy (or Bette or Ramona) 
wants to go where there are plenty of boys, and 
she wants a wardrobe featuring about the same 
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amount of protection as a net for striped bass, 
which will be as efficient in snaring detached 
males as its counterpart is in catching fish. 

In both cases, the family gives up and in. 

There are girls in California, and Miss Mae 
Glubb will offer evidence to newspaper readers. 
She is showing the bathing suit with an expanse 
of flesh which, as the caption points out, has 
never lost the even tan other girls, not in Cali- 
fornia, are just beginning to dream about. 


JUNE 


Spring goes into surmmer, and the summer 
people go into their cottages and out of their 
cottages again to visit the summer theater. The 
season’s opener stars a really talented Broadway 
actress, whose slightly slurred accents make her 
lines audible in the first three rows only and 
whose leading man betrays all too plainly that he 
can’t take his corset bathing with him. 

The highways, of a week end, turn into long 
caterpillars of locked automobiles. Crushed 
families, in search of a breath of air, breathe on 
each other hotly from crossroads to crossroads. 

‘Two young women from Little Rock, Ark., 
spend their vacation in New York City because 
they know a friend who did and . . . what the 
hell, it’s June, isn’t it? 

Miss Mae Glubb, of Hollywood and points 
best appreciated in a sweater, gets married in a 
skirt and halter. In California. 

The citizens of several Western towns grow 
beards (on penalty of a fine by a mock court) and 
prepare for a carnival week during which they 
will wear dungarees and ten-gallon hats and in- 
sult the clean-shaven, free-spending tourists they 
have lured to watch their merriment. Some older 
citizens can remember the old days, pardner, 
when father crossed the Great Divide in his jalopy. 


JULY 


The celebration of Independence Day through- 
out the land will vary in few particulars from its 
regular pattern. A number of people will be 
singed and seared, and the elders of resort com- 
munities will set off all the spectacular display 
explosives while their jealous children pretend 
to be interested in just watching. 

Omar D. Peckham, starting out his two weeks 
vacation from the department store, will ignore 
his wife’s pleas to take it easy on getting a sun- 
burn the first day. Mr. Peckham, tended by his 
long-suffering spouse, will spend the next thir- 
teen days in bed, covered with soothing unguents. 

The summer news slump will probably see 
blossoming once again in letters columns that 
hardy perennial of controversy: How good is 
Texas? Professional Texans and_ professional 
Texas detractors will have their say at length 
while just plain Texans and just plain tourists 
will continue to enjoy the state in their own 
quiet ways. 

Miss Mae Glubb will appear in newspapers 
in a bathing suit, astride a giant rocket plum- 
meting into the serene azure of the California sky. 

Vacations are in full swing and hordes of city 
toilers knock themselves out in the blaze of the 
Tural sun and creep back for recuperation in their 
air-conditioned offices, restaurants and theaters. 





AUGUST 


Canada, which anyway sounds cooler in 
August, will draw its vacation quota. The usual 
number of Americans will be utterly amazed to 
find that some Canadians speak French to the 
exclusion of English, that the United States is not 
necessarily revered by Canadians as the best place 
in the world (many Canadians prefer Canada and 
get tired of explaining this to Americans), that 
you can’t take everything your little heart desires, 
in quantity, back to the U. S. duty-free. 

The julep question, which has been simmering 
all summer, will flare on countless terraces and 
awninged porches. Sure, you crush the mint. . . . 
Oh, no, you don’t. . . . Now, Harry, I was at the 
Derby and I saw them. . . . Just wave it over 
the glass. . . . You’re crazy. . . . Who’s 
crazy? . . . Frosted. . . . Not frosted... . 
Sugar. . . . Nonsense... . 

Miss Mae Glubb will take to the mountains to 
show that California can be comfortably cool in 
August. She will wear a pack travel outfit which, 
by the recurrent miracle of Hollywood design, 
will look just a little more revealing than her 
bathing suits. 

Three girls from Elizabeth, N. ]., will pool 
their savings for a trip to Mexico. They knew a 
girl who did last year and, well, you know Mex- 
ico. 

It will begin to get cool in the country. The 
hardier summer vacationers will call it just that, 
“cool,” until they are faced, getting up in the 
middle of the night for blankets, with the un- 
comfortable realization that it’s really cold. City 
streets will grow less and less deserted. 
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SEPTEMBER 


Labor Day week end will officially end most 
stimmer-resort life. The hypodermic of the Miss 
America beauty contest will keep a few curiosity 
seekers in Atlantic City until the most talented 
of some fifty young women is selected for a year’s 
ride on the publicity roller coaster. 

Miss Mae Glubb, choosing wisely to stay out 
of her bathing suit when the papers are so full of 
them, poses, instead, on the food page, working 
over the stove of her kitchenette in Beverly Hills. 
She is wearing an apron and a halter and it 
seems she has devised a sure-fire slimming lunch- 
eon menu consisting of native California fruits. 

The New York theater. begins to stir again 
after its somnolent summer. Three new musicals 
open and close. Producers and writers buy ad- 
vertising space in newspapers to blast the critics; 
critics blast back. An air of excitement and ex- 
pectancy hangs over the evening scene in the 
city and hinterlanders begin to think of taking 
in a few shows when they make that business 
trip. Hinterlanders’ wives make it crystal-clear 
that this time they are going too. 

The hordes who deserted the country at the 
first taste of chill night weather begin to swelter 
in the cities. They decide it would be good to 
have at least a couple more long week ends. They 
get to the country place on a balmy Friday after- 
noon and are caught short when an arctic frost 
descends half an hour before darkness falls. The 
male members spend all of their balmy Saturday 
chopping wood for the turncoat behavior of 
Saturday night. A few week-enders on the distaff 
side do get time to touch up their fading tans. 


OCTOBER 


Hunters, yielding to the pleas of tearful wives, 
festoon themselves in scarlet caps with puce ear 
lugs, and canary-yellow jackets. They are all shot 
unmercifully by color-blind fellow hunters to 
whom they look exactly like whatever animal 
is in season. They mend slowly while their wives 
read to them from Sports Afield. Several 
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thousand motorists sally forth on the highways 
to see the lovely colors applied by autumn’s 
paintbrush to the leaves. Traffic is slightly 
choked and most wayfarers are rewarded with a 
fairyland of maroon convertibles, cream sedans, 
robin’s-egg-blue roadsters, jet-black tow cars, 
and green police vehicles. 

Miss Mae Glubb, in abbreviated attire, makes 
her way to Capistrano to bid farewell to the 
swallows, who flee the place like fury every year 
on the twenty-third. Much is made, in the cap- 
tion, of Miss Glubb’s and Capistrano’s presence 
in California, and of the fact that the swallows 
always come back each spring with clocklike 
precision. Any reason for the swallows’ leaving 
Capistrano is glossed over or ignored completely. 

At offices, on campuses, at prep-school dances 
and in urban cocktail lounges, summer romances 
exposed to the thin carbon monoxide of autumnal 
metropolitan air are dying like the leaves. The 
torso that wowed the lake shore is unimpressive 
in pin stripes and the girl who never wore a hat 
all summer shouldn’t have taken up the habit. 

Halloween winds up the month. Rowdier 
communities, still imbued with frontier spirit, 
are resigned to having their youngsters raise mis- 
cellaneous bedlam every night of the holiday 
week. Motorists are particularly vulnerable to 
the wholesome fun of this frolic time. Tires will 
be deflated, bumpers will be tied to poles and a 
variety of merriment will ensue. Soap-scrawled 
repartee, frequently illustrated, will appear on 
windshields next to Yosemite stickers and in- 
spection tags. 


NOVEMBER 


Cold is accepted now as the order of the day 
and noses are red in football stadia from coast to 
coast. The alumnus in the class of 1927 who was 





voted least likely to succeed shows up at his alma 
mater in a sleek car with a special body, and his 
man sits next to him through the game, plying 
him delicately with mulled wine from a platinum 
Thermos jug. The attempted recapture of youth 
by him and by thousands of others doesn’t quite 
come off, but they do get a breath of fresh air. 

Winter-resort advertising begins to burgeon in 
magazines and newspapers, full of bright promises 
of health and gaiety and exercise. Shoppers 
inquire timidly for ski wax at sports-department 
counters. Junior wants new skates; mother has 
a weather eye cocked at South America. 

Miss Mae Glubb models winter fashions for 
the press. They are scarcely a whit different from 
spring fashions, but that, as the caption points 
out, is because the California weather makes 
winter a state of mind rather than of climate. 

Four young women from Seattle, Wash., de- 
cide to get an early start on the Florida season 
because a friend of theirs who went down early 
last year said that was. the only way you could 
get a decent selection of available men, and . . . 

Myriad families decide that Thanksgiving is 
the proper time for a reunion. After picking the 
home of the most isolated member as a conven- 
ing spot, they settle down to turkey, cranberry 
sauce, bicarbonate of soda and the resumption of 
somnolent family feuds. The day after Thanks- 
giving they split and go home their separate 
ways, each one convinced that family life is a 
great thing for the rest of America. 


DECEMBER 


How is the country going to look in the snow? 
Well, the only way to find out is to go up and see. 
So little groups from Maine to Minnesota spend 
their week ends waiting for the local rescue 
squads to tow them out of the huge bank that 





has blocked the road just below the springhouse, 
It’s a Safe bet, by this time, that the summer place 
will remain undisturbed until spring. 

The season of chains begins for wary motorists 
and the still of a snowy night is bombarded by a 
washboard-band accompaniment of clackety- 
ack, clackety-ack as loose links pound cheerfully 
on the concrete roadbeds. Motorists find out 
this year, as every year, that it is never necessary 
for the driver to change chains except when he 
is outfitted in tails, white tie and white gloves for 
the most important party of the season. 

Ugly rumors that the travel, tourist and vaca- 
tion business hasn’t lived up to expectations will 
be rife. True or false, these will be squashed 
loyally by travel, tourist and vacation press 
agents. All this furore will not even reach the ears 
of the simple travelers, vacationists and tourists 
who are at the root of all the statistics. 

The families who missed battling at a Thanks- 
giving reunion will make up for it at Christmas, 

After Christmas a new factor will appear on 
the transportation scene and will threaten to make 
“ébsolete the automobile, train, bus, plane and 
even the human foot. This factor is, of course, 
the perennial Flexible Flyer which will screech 
down endless hills enlivening the waking hours 
of normal pedestrians and drivers alike. 

The several million funsters who said never 
again last New Year’s Day will begin laying in 
stock, sending out invitations and making prep- 
arations for the coming Eve. 

A small item in the movie and theatrical sec- 
tion of the local paper will announce that Miss 
Mae Glubb has just inked a contract with a 
British motion-picture company and is sailing 
posthaste to take up her new duties at Elstree. 
In numbers like locusts, relieved readers will be- 
siege their travel agencies for data on how best 
and quickest to get to California. THE END 


Travel as you see it in the folders 





“The lodge is simple, secluded, serene . . .” a: és 
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. excellent cuisine in capable hands . . .” 
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“Organized recreation for our guests . . . “Bracing mountain air tones up tired nerves . . . 
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by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


{ Seq ORDERLY TRAVELER who presents himself 

at train gates, piers and airfields in good 
time is always the drab citizen who arrives in 
haste and with the expression of worry that prop- 
tly belongs to the late-comer. The elegant 
Oyager is the last to arrive and always calm. 
At the marine terminal, at the end of La 





Guardia Field from which the planes for Paris 
take off,a group of the early-bird category of 
passengers left the doors of their taxis open in 
the rush of arrival. They were there an hour 
ahead of time as the airline had requested of 
them. They disarranged their clothing as they 
frisked themselves, searching for passports and 
tickets, and when they had located the papers 


Illustrations by the Author 
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As the bus swings through the Place de la Concorde, the lampposts of Paris, with their peculiar green light, welcome you back. 


Come. fly with me to lris 


Bemelmans, in first postwar visit to Europe he knows so well, finds 


high priests of the good life undisturbed. Beginning a new series 


they dutifully handed them to a uniformed, 
athletic young man who had held out his hand 
in bored and silent expectancy and checked their 
names against a typewritten list which was at- 
tached to a small board on the counter before 
him. 

He handed the papers back to them and then 
busied himself with weighing the baggage. The 
travelers calmed down and wiped their faces 
and the more curious among them examined a 
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Under the over-life-size figure of Icarus taking to wing stood a jovial fat man announcing that the plane for Paris would not leave on time. 


gigantic WPA-type mural which fringes the ro- 
tunda of the terminal and shows the history of 
man’s flight. Under that part of this work of art, 
in which the over-life-site figure of Icarus takes 
to wings, stood a jovial fat man who announced 
that the plane for Paris would not leave on time. 
He pointed ‘at the door over which Paris was 
lettered; the fog beyond this door was so thick 
that it seemed as if bolts of gray and brown 
flannel were being unrolled out on the field. 

The Constellation, said the man, might take 
off around noon, if the sun broke through. The 
beast of time stretches itself nowhere with slower 
motions than at an airport. The early passengers 
kept looking hopefully through the windows. The 
soup outside stirred occasionally and it lit up 
briefly as if strong white lamps were played on it, 
but with hopeless regularity the light went away 
and it turned gray and brown again. 

The fat man and the uniformed youth 
mopped their lips with paper napkins and put 
down their coffee cups a while later, and the 
echoes of the gay laughter of the hostess, who had 
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served them at a counter under the scene at 
Kittyhawk, changed to the gay high notes of 
Frenchwomen’s voices. Two busloads of the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, in 
bulging, sky-blue skirts and on solid, clattering 
shoes, moved across the floor and their wide 
starched hats seemed like the wings of seagulls 
flying toward the door to Paris. 


Prisoners of the Fog 


The fat man took up his post again under the 
spread-eagle figure of Icarus and waited until his 
companion had checked the papers and tickets 
of two Mothers Superior of the charitable order 
who were flying home to France. Keeping his 
right hand in the coat pocket of his pale blue 
pin-striped suit, in a position of elaborate non- 
chalance, the master of ceremonies pointed to 
the befogged door again and made the second of 
the many announcements he had to make that 
day. 

He spoke melodiously and in well-prepared 
public-relations phrases, lifting the end of each 
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sentence with a small laugh. He said his piece 
with that peculiar mixture of authority and jes 
with which Robert Benchley entertained his 
audience. After the announcement of the clelay 
and after the nuns haci looked through the door 
at the fog he pointed to the coffee counter and 
said that, until the Constellation would take 
off, refreshments were served, and with suavity 
and the Benchley smile he added, “Avec les com- 
pliments de TWA.” The wings of their hats 
turned and fluttered to the coffee counter, the 
nuns smiled, while the fat man wiped his face 
and turned to make the next announcement (0 
the largest group of passengers who had arrived 
aboard one of the long, funereal limousines with 
which the airlines take their clients to and from 
the airfields. 

A while after this contingent had been pro 
cessed, a minute ahead of the scheduled take- 
off, but calm and collected, there arrived the 
last group, with smart, efficient luggage, dressed 
in the most costly travel simplicity and rich with 
mink, sable coats and a chinchilla cape. 
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There was the last formality of certifying the Sisters’ bulging black valises did not contain more than three firearms or 500 rounds of ammunition. 


The world air terminal is designed for quick 
dispatch and there is no proper waiting room. 
Seating is limited to a set of marble-and-wood 
benches, decoratively spaced and arranged in a 
circle. The rest of the passengers stood about and 
only the nuns had gone out and sat in their two 
buses. Around noontime the master of ceremo- 
nies lifted both his hands and when everybody 
stood before him, he announced that the passen- 
gers would be served luncheon over at the regu- 
lar airport restaurant. After luncheon there was 
again an announcement, this time to the effect 
that we would all be taken to Newark and de- 
part from there, because in Jersey there was a 
higher ceiling and the conditions were more 
favorable for the Constellation. The young man 
checked everyone into cars, and the nuns in their 
buses followed the cavalcade over the Fifty- 
ninth Street bridge and through the Lincoln 
Tunnel to the Newark airport, which was visible 
at a distance of five hundred yards. Our friend 
and announcer in the blue suit was there again. 
Around five he collected his group and, leading 





them across the highway, invited them to an- 
other meal, avec les compliments de TWA, and 
right after that, he promised, we would take off 
for Paris. 

Opposite the air terminal, in the center of an 
expanse of blackish parking gravel that smelled 
of crude oil in the oppressive heat of the Jersey 
meadows, stands a small tavern with a banging 
door, a juke box and booths with metal chairs 
and plastic table tops. 


Music Hath No Charms — 


The daily menu is mimeographed in viclet ink 
on half a sheet of paper which is stapled to a 
grease-stained, orange-colored folder on which 
the specialties of the house appear in print. The 
food was on the company, but as a drink was 
ordered the waiter said, “All right, give me the 
fifty-five cents and I’ll take care of it.’’ Seated in 
a booth to one side, six of the Sisters of Charity 
stared through the lenses of their gold- 
rimmed glasses silently down at their hands as 
the juke-box voices sang Prisoner of Love, They 
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Say It’s Wonderful and Doing What Comes 
Naturally. The younger of the nuns had wisely 
been left outside, sitting in a bus. 

After the coffee, half of which was in the sau- 
cers, the passengers walked up and down on the 
gravel and then wandered to the airport. The jov- 
ial master of ceremonies waved his arms again and 
said with relief that we were about to go aboard 
the plane. 

It was a little before seven. There was the 
last formality of filling out baggage declara- 
tions and as everybody did, so the two Sisters of 
Charity certified ‘on printed forms that their 
ancient and bulging black valises did not contain 
more than three firearms or five hundred rounds 
of ammunition. 

The long, sleek silver bird stood waiting on the 
field. The passengers passed the young man who 
checked them off on his list, and walked up the 
ramp and into the Constellation’s cabin. The fat 
man wiped his face and smiled with relief as the 
ship slowly turned on its vertical axis. One of 
the nuns filmed the farewell scene and the others 
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Under a green sky, two Sisters of Charity, enveloped in sable coat and chinchilla cape, were led to their barracks by the backward-walking guide. 
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if 


; until the blast of the four propellers tore 
o the white wings on their hats. 

After that very brief, exciting moment at the 
take-off—that is as if a vibrator were pressed to 
the base of the skull—after. the mofor’s thunder 
lifted the ship from the earth, this polished, racy 
jnstrument soared up through the layer of heavy 

smoother and faster than I have ever ex- 
perienced it. The Constellation was in the blue 
sky, her cabin filled with bright, early afternoon 
light for which it had seemed much too late a 
few minutes ago; the cabin was filled with cool 
air and everything was as neat and efficient as it 
had been slow and muddled below. Leaning 
back in a seat as comfortable as a hammock the 
passenger could contemplate that, while he can 
fly at fabulous speeds, it has taken him three 
months to get a passport, two weeks to get a visa 
and ten hours to get from Queens to Newark. 


Advice to the Lovelorn 


The man in the seat next to me should have 
been made to pay excess baggage for his stomach. 
He introduced himself as a Swiss citizen, an 
aeronautical engineer and a consultant on inter- 
national air traffic. He started most of his 
phrases with the words, “I would recommend.” 

“J would recommend,” he said somewhere 
over Connecticut, “to a young man, to marry one 
of these,” he nodded in the direction of the 
plane’s hostess. “In fact,” he continued, “if I 
would not be already married, that is the kind I 
would marry, that is the only kind of American 
woman I would marry.” He smiled at the pass- 
ing hostess and told her that he felt a draft on his 
feet. “Watch,” he said, “immediately she will 
bring a blanket and tuck me in. Also a pillow if 
I want one. She will later on carry forty-and- 
some trays of food, giving one each to a passenger 
and later collect them again, all without any 
fuss. She will bring you magazines, chewing 
gum, anything you want and with a smile. She 


will always have a polite answer, never argue; . 


she’s besides a trained nurse, besides not bad 
looking.” 

The hostess did everything the Swiss consult- 
ant said she would do, and occasionally found 
time to kneel on one knee in the aisle and talk to 
a passenger. She also stopped at my neighbor’s 
chair. He leaned down and told her a joke and 
she laughed. “Besides a sense of humor,” he 
said, “very rare with American women.” 

Smoothly as she had taken off, the Constella- 
tion landed at Gander, Newfoundland, ta».ied up 
tothe terminal-and was grounded there, because 
that afternoon a sister ship had crashed in ro, 
killing five of her crew. 

The flying public is a game and loyal crowd. 
Every one of the passengers aboard this ship 
wanted to continue in her despite the disaster, 
and deplored the order of the authorities. 

One of the Mothers Superior asked whether 
the captain could not proceed on his own au- 
thority if all the passengers agreed to go on. But 
the plane sat there in the icy night. It shone like 
anewly peeled onion and the passengers looked 
at her sadly as they were carted in a worn-out, 
unheated bus to the airlines hotel. 

The establishment that feeds transient pas- 
sengers, as well as those who are delayed by un- 
favorable weather and such mishaps as befell the 


Constellation, is a barracks of wooden con- 
struction that was, until recently, dedicated to 
the entertainment of troops stationed there. The 
décor of the restaurant consists of faded green 
window curtains, the size of a bartender’s apron, 
tied back with package string, and of thirty-four 
artificial roses, one of which leans out of a water 
glass in the center of each table. 

The menu is about the same as was offered at 
the Newark airport; the service is rendered with 
great willingness by very young and friendly 
girls with the complexion of children who come 
running into a warm room after having thrown 
snowballs outside. Next to the restaurant are 
the washrooms. 

The toilet facilities are those of the military, 
this spirit being supported by signs on the wall. 
To hang up your clothes there is a row of six- 
penny nails hammered into the side of a parti- 
tion. At times these quarters were so crowded 
that three men stood, one in back of the other, 
trying to shave at the same time within the 
frames of four small mirrors nailed to the wall. 

Connected by a corridor with the dining room 
is a second hall of the same character as the 
restaurant. In one corner of this a bearded 
maharajah had that night barricaded himself, 
his sad-eyed, bespectacled small daughter, a 
companion and a nurse, behind great amounts of 
airplane luggage. At the opposite end of the 
room, on half a dozen stained and disemboweled 
couches whose dirty cotton stuffing sagged 
through cuts and torn arms, civilians and 
soldiers lay sleeping face down to shut out the 
glaring light. On a bar that served rum and 
Coke and also a mediocre gin, leaned a few 
fair-faced air-force boys listening to the stories 
which a Negro fighter told of his white manager 
who lay collapsed and open-mouthed on two 
chairs. There were three parsons, a rabbi and 
his assistant, some home-coming sailors, and our 
two Mothers Superior who were joined by two 
nuns of the same order who, returning to Amer- 
ica, had also been grounded in their plane. — 


Stranded in Gander 


Overtired children cried, and some slept, lean- 
ing on their mothers. Again there were not 
enough seats. Everybody sat or leaned against 
the walls of this hall, because it was the only 
warm refuge in Gander. The place of our master 
of ceremonies at LaGuardia had been taken by a 
harassed local youth with wild black hair that 
stood off to one side of his head as if he were wear- 
ing a dry sponge on his head. He did his best, 
but he seemed to be hiding and afraid of his 
passengers. He lifted the padded shoulders of 
his poorly fitting old suit when he was cornered, 
he had no information, and there were soon 
rumors to the effect that Army planes would 
come and take us back to New York; that we 
would be delayed in Gander several days; and 
frequently another to the effect that the ground- 
ing order was lifted and that we would be on our 
way to Paris in half an hour. A notice was finally 
tacked to a bulletin board, but it read: 


REWARD 


For very valuable ring, lost by passing 
Archbishop who returned from canonization 
of Mother Cabrini in Rome. 
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In the corner opposite the one occupied by the 
maharajah and his group, under an extract of 
the fishing and game laws of Newfoundland 
framed and attached to the wall, there is a stack 
of free literature that proclaims the attractions 
of this part of the world and is published by 
Imperial Oil, Limited. In this corner is also a 
draft, sharp like a cut inflicted by a thin-bladed 
knife, from the bottom of a window. 

A wooden armchair of such massive construc- 
tion that no one can move it to a warmer place 
in the room, stands there unoccupied. In this I 
sat down and the confinement became more and 
more breezy as I read that here is the home of the 
hardy Newfoundland dog, that the rivers are 
packed with salmon which can be taken from 
May first to September first, and that in the short 
months of summer the natives dry cod on the 
roofs of their houses, except on rainy days, when 
they collect same and carry them inside their 
habitation. Not far away is Labrador, with whal- 
ing waters and the even more hardy Labrador 
retriever. I was reading about icebergs when 
the passengers were called together and informed 
that, as soon as houses were heated for them, they 
could go to bed. 


Newfoundland Nights 


An hour later, two of the Sisters of Charity— 
enveloped, by the kindness of the elegant pas- 
sengers, in a sable coat and a chinchilla cape— 
were led by the backward-walking guide to a 
shack on which was still lettered StricrLy Orr 
Limits FoR ALL MALE PEersonNEL. The young 
man returned with the coats to ferry the other 
two nuns to their barracks. The sky was green, 
the stars shone like rhinestones in a theater, the 
land beyond was visible for miles and looked like 
the waters of the ocean. The guide’s sponge hair, 
the fir trees and every blade of grass were leaning 
under the weight of the wind and the young 
man’s ears were as red as the crimson patches on 
his Mackinaw. The only comfortable creatures in 
this scene were a mother Newfoundland dog and 
her pup. They stood in the street and looked like 
the models for a Thurber drawing. 

The Swiss consultant occupied the lower of a 
double tier of Army bunks and after I had used 
the chair that was the only other piece of furni- 
ture in the room to climb into the upper, a fellow 
passenger from a chairless room came in and 
borrowed it to climb into his own bed. 

Toward four in the morning of the second 
night spent in these accommodations, the light 
was turned on and the frightened, tired young 
man announced a plane was ready on the field, 
and would take off in half an hour for Paris. 

As at LaGuardia Field, the drab passengers 
were again the first in the dining room. The 
elegant ones were tired and only the nuns neat 
and fresh, enjoying the advantage of their cos- 
tume. The ruddy girls had been replaced on that 
shift by pale night waiters, the orange juice was 
canned, but the bacon and eggs, the rolls and hot 
coffee were excellent. The voyagers were warm 
inside and cold outside in the bus that took them 
back to the plane, and then warm and comfortable 
all over in the seats of the new plane which was 
somewhat slower than the Constellation. 

The Swiss, seated again at my side, asked for a 
pillow, and a hostess of precisely the same allure 
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and efficiency as the first, brought it for him. 
After the take off into the dawn, the passengers 
all fell asleep until they felt the touch of a hand 
and, sitting up, found a plastic tray with various 
recesses placed on their laps. There was a dish 
containing an Irish stew, a saucer on which re- 
posed a yellow cling peach, several small rad- 
ishes, sugar in an envelope and coffee in a tubu- 
lar container, also plastic. 

The Swiss ate and then hesaid, “I recommend 
to throw out the tray, and throw out the pantry. 
This,” he said, “‘is like for an invalid, and who 
carés about the free meal—the people who travel 
by air can buy themselves a meal.” He took out 
an envelope and made designs. ““Throw out the 
pantry and make a lounge—a bar—where people 
can talk and forget time,” he said, “and a place 
where people can stand uf and look at the view. 
We are,” he continued, “still pioneering, and 
before the luxury liner gets back into service, I 
would recommend some changes. 

“‘We want a plane faster than the Constella- 
tion, we want a quick flight in any weather to a 
place like Gander, only with a first-class restau- 
rant and a bar there; and then a quick flight 
across and the next meal in Paris. I would rec- 
ommend bigger windows, and to do something 
for the man with the seat on the aisle. Why does 
everybody have to face forward and look for the 
whole trip at the back of the man’s head in front 
of him, or at the ceiling? When the boats are 
back we will be up against the pleasure of the 
midnight sailing, the comfortable room and 
bath, the morning walk around the deck, the 
floating night club, the swimming pool, and the 
unrestricted amount of luggage you can take 
along, besides the dog you can take along. Be- 
sides, coffee from a plastic cup on your lap 
doesn’t taste like coffee.” 


Paris Never Changes 


The stewardess collected the forty trays and 
the Swiss folded his hands over his stomach. He 
dozed into a guttural nightmare and I reached 
for the gadget which provides ventilation and 
turned it so that it blew cold air in his face until 
he turned his head out towards the aisle. He 
slept until the small Irish fields of varicolored 
green slid under the wing and the plane landed 
in Shannon. In the lounge of the airport restau- 
rant sat a complete cast of Irish characters. The 
Isle’s neutrality was still fiercely proclaimed by an 
interpreter on whose jacket was embroidered, Ich 
spreche Deutsch. A good meal was served and after- 
ward, on the last lap of the journey, the people 
who occupied the seats on the aisle leaned over 
those at the windows and strained their necks to 
look at the scenes below. 

The flight ended in darkness, the sky over 
Paris disturbed “by frequent lightning, but there 
was no discomfort. The plane landed at Orly 
without any sagging or wobbling motion. In a 
most courteous passport examination, a person- 
able agent of the police asked people to fill out 
information desired by the French Government. 
With his hands folded in back of him, he 
walked about like a professor in his schoolroom 
and, looking over people’s shoulders, he helped, 
or corrected the papers, or just said, “Oh, how 
nicely you are doing that!” A well-timed bolt 
of lightning and downpour of rain put out the 
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lights in the customs shed at the moment I 
opened the bag that contained all the contra- 
band and it passed without high duty. 

There was no trace of war damage as the bus 
went from Orly into Paris. Miraculously pre- 
served from fury, the silver and golden roofs 
glowed, the majestic perspectives of velvety black 
and gray stone, the horizon framed in old trees, 
the arches, fountains and the lampposts with 
their peculiar green light, all welcome you back. 
The nuns pressed their faces to the windows as 
the bus swung through the Place de la Concorde 
which was deserted but for one policeman and a 
bicyclist. 

The first fact that came to my attention the 
next day was that, of all people, the proprietors 
of luxury hotels, of the best restaurants and night 
clubs weathered the war and political upheaval 
better than anyone else. Their faces are the least 
lined, they and their headwaiters and wine 
butlers are of the same weight, humor and 
philosophy as they were before. 

The pleasures they dispense render these high 
priests of the good life and friends of the stomach 
immune to the persecution and the disasters that 
befall the ordinary citizen. 

One of the most esteemed clients of the Paris 
Ritz before the war was Miss Barbara Hutton. 
She left to make room for Herr General von 
Brauchitsch, who appreciated a well-laid table 
also, celebrated his conquest with goose-liver 
paste and truffles, and discussed wines in the 
language of the fancier and expert. After he 
packed, the silver was polished again, the same 
pans went over the fire and the corks popped 
cnce more, now in celebration of the departure 
of the Herr General. And when the broken glass 
and the confetti of that glorious fiesta were swept 
up and the barracks air cleared from the rooms, 
the old suite was made ready again for Miss 
Hutton. Bonjour, mademoiselle. Guten Tag, Herr 
General Brauchitsch. Welcome General Eisen- 
hower. Bonjour, mademoiselle. 


Gourmet Goering 


In a white-and-gold, small temple of gas- 
tronomy whose blue-ribbon chef is also its 
proprietor, and who now carves his black-market 
hams and fine meats with his old skill, I was 
shown the table where Goering munched his 
caviar and smiled down at the quail and the 
other game of which he was so fond. “He sat 
over there,” said the famous cook, pointing with 
his carving knife. “He brought his own provi- 
sions; we had everything we wanted. He made 
the iceboxes burst with Persian caviar, Polish 
geese, wild boar, Westphalian hams—everything 
he brought along. Enough to feed a whole 
battalion.” 

I asked him whether the field marshal ever 
became interested in his views or political 
opinions, or what he thought about the Wehr- 
macht and the Third Reich. “‘AA, non, alors,” 
said the cook, who is as portly still as Goering 
was in his Paris days. “AA non, monsieur, he was 
not so crazy as all that! Here in my restaurant 


he sat where I placed him, he spoke low and the 


conversation was limited to praise of the cooking. 
And when he left he thanked me nicely.” 

Later on he said, “Now I remember—one of 
them touched on the subject, once. One of them, 
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a general, once asked me what I thought of their 
efficiency, because, a few hours after they had 
marched in, the truck with provisions was at the . 
back door of my establishment and also an 
adjutant at the front door who made the 
reservations and discussed the preferences of 
the High Command and arranged the menu. 

‘I told the general that I foi:nd it remarkable. 
Nothing wrong in that. I did not give praise, [ 
only called it remarquable. 

“The general said that in the last few months 
they had taken several capitals and everything 
had gone like clockwork. His aide-de-camp al- 
ways reported to him an hour or so ahead of time, 
and he would say: 

***Excellency, we are occupying so and so, ac- 
cording to plan, at exactly ten minutes past 
eleven,’ or whatever time they had arranged to 
occupy the place. The aide would continue, 
‘We shall enter the city through this or that 
avenue, and over this route, and Your Excel- 
lency’s quarters are rooms number so-and-so at 
the hotel so-and-so.’ ” 


A Nazi Prophecy 


“The general said, ‘When we got there, not a 
minute late, I always found the rooms ready 
and my luggage there.’ The general laughed 
then, and turning to another officer, he said 
smiling, ‘You know what I am afraid of? I have 
a nightmarish fear that one day we shall take 
another capital, and my aide will come and tell 
me at what hotel I am staying and the numbers 
of my rooms, and when we get there the rooms 
will not be ready. And that, my friend, will be 
the disastrous moment after which the entire 
magnificent and minute organization of the 
Reichswehr will collapse.’ 

“They clicked their glasses then and laughed,” 
said the cook, who was stirring the sauce for a 
lobster in a little pan over an alcohol lamp. 
“But you know, that is almost the way it hap- 
pened,” he continued. “They failed to reserve 
rooms at the Savoy in London, the Metropole in 
Moscow and the Waldorf-Astoria in New York.” 

The first thing the American who comes back 
to Paris has to get used to again is service. The 
guest is always addressed in the third person, 
food is served as in a religious cererhony and, of 
the man who runs the elevator at the Ritz, I 
have only seen the back view. He must see me 
long before I see him, and most probably in a 
set of obliquely arranged mirrors. He precedes 
me into the cage of the lift. The top of his head is 
salmon-colored and fringed with neatly brushed 
hair, like a friar’s. Each strand of the hair seems 
to have been sewn into his scalp carefully spaced 
from the next. The back of his collar is spotless, 
the shoulders of his plum-colored tunic free of 
dandruff or dust. He works the controls standing 
at attention, and as the elevator rises he reaches 
for the room key which hangs on a board at- 
tached to the left wall of the cage. He knows the 
guest’s name and the room number and he 
knows on what hook the key is. He doesn’t have 
to turn to look, and after he stops on your floor, 
he hands the key to you, deeply bowing and 
whispering, “Merci, monsieur.” He remains in 
the position of the humble servitor as you pass 
down the corridor, whispering, “Bonsoir, mon- 
sieur.”” Sometime I hope to see his face. THE END 
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The first thing you have to get used to again in Paris is service. The man who runs the elevator at the Ritz works the controls standing at attention. 
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A Good Boat 
is Your Season Tichet 


and it’s good for years an 


No matter where you live, the charming waterwai aPian@ico 


are practically in your own back yard. And best of all, they are 
forever uncrowded. 










Maybe you, or your youngsters, ar ip boat for all 
the family. If so, you'll be agr sb 4o-T@arn about the 
handsome and low-priced new £ a sreheing built in quan- 
tities for America's greatest Boom in EéeTing. And in case you are 
in doubt about the type of craft you want, you'll find Gray’s famous 
Book of Boats invaluable. We will be glad to send you your copy 
of the first postwat,edition, wih our compliments. 

To the Active ON in Heart, to Those with a Zest 
for Life, and to Thos’.who want fo Relax ... you cannot beat the 
satisfactions you will get from that boat of your choice. For com- 
fort and safety you will also want it powered with a quality engine, 
and yow'll find Graymarine engines standard or optional equipment 
in mostof the 1947 models. 


Cruisers, Runabouts, Sea Skiffs, Fishing 
Boats, Houseboats, Racing Hydroplanes, 
Auxiliary Schooners . .. You'll find them 


all in the Book of Boats. 
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Its climates 


by PAUL A. SIPLE 


F I COULD CHOOSE, for its climate, a 

South American country to visit this 
month, I would take Chile. Second choice 
would be Argentina, then Peru, then 
Brazil. But of course if I had the chance, 
I'd see the other countries too. 

Chile, unique in the world because of 
its great length and narrow width, ex- 
tends through so many degrees of lati- 
tude that you can name your type of 
pleasant weather and the country will 
provide it. The great desert to the north 


South America 


are varied enough to suit 


in summer, The great sheep-pasture lands 
which begin in the extreme south and ex. 
tend to Punta Arenas, the Chilean town 
nearest the South Pole, are a storm region 
the year around. The mountains of Tierra 
del Fuego extend northward the full 
length of Chile in a long backdrop that 
rises at some points more than four miles 
above sea level. The mountain passes are 
cool at all times and even in January 
snow flurries are common. 

Although Argentina runs parallel to 
Chile, its January climate is not nearly 
so attractive. It is midsummer in Buenos 
Aires and hot enough for the kind of 





is hot but not intolerable in the daytime 
and so cool in the evening that wool 
clothing is comfortable. Middle Chile at 
the coast, with the seaport of Valparaiso 
and the resort of Vifia del Mar, has a 


_ Mediterranean type of climate with cool, 


dry summers. Santiago, the capital, is 
directly inland in a dry, hill-dotted valley 
at the foot of the Andes, with a climate 
not unlike the great central valley of 
California. Santiago’s summers are 
cooler, however, due to its higher eleva- 
tion. 


Chile Offers Contrasts 


On the Atlantic side of the Andes, 
the weather generally is dry with clear 
skies, but if your itinerary takes you 
through the Strait of Magellan or along 
the inland passage of the south Chilean 
coast, be prepared for rains that fall al- 
most ceaselessly. Fog and mist often 
hide the majestic beauty of the Strait 
region. 

South of Santiago the Chiloé coun- 
try, famous for its lakes, fishing, scenic 
beauty and fine wines, is like Florida and 
Southern California in winter or Canada 


clothes worn in Miami in July. Farther 
inland toward the Andes and southward 
toward Patagonia the weather becomes 
even warmer. 

January weather in much of Argentina 
and Chile is comparable to summer in 
the United States. Big sections of these 
countries, together with the southern part 
of Brazil and all of Uruguay, lie in the 
South Temperate Zone, where summer 
begins in late December. 

Though Brazil is about as large as all 
the other South American countries com- 
bined, its climate is less varied than Ar- 
gentina’s. With the exception of the high- 
lands near the southeast coast, the whole 
country in January is warm. It is sum- 
mertime in Rio and the rain and humid- 
ity make this the least pleasant season for 
a visit. The interior and the Amazon 
basin are oppressively hot and wet. 

Only Brazil’s inland-plateau cities, 
such as Sao Paulo, enjoy fairly comfortable 
weather during this month, when it fre- 
quently is cool enough for a wool suit or 
at least a jacket. 


Paintings by Libbie Lovett 
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If you’re a rain hater, you'll find Peru’s 
coastal cities catering to your dislike. 
Lima, the capital, hasn’t had a rainfall 
since 1925, and it and the other cities 
similarly located are cooled by the Hum- 
poldt Current, so they almost always en- 
joy pleasant weather with little or no rain. 
Cuzco and Arequipa lie halfway up the 
mountains, with constant springlike tem- 
peratures. 

Three quarters of South America lies 
in the tropics, where temperatures vary 
with the altitude and change little 
through the year in any one place. Moun- 
tainous cities always are cool, lowland 
cities always wargn, in January. How- 
ever, depending on the season, they will 
fluctuate between wet and dry. In Co- 
lombia, the wet and dry seasons alternate 
every three months; in other countries, 
every five or six months. 

Quito, the Ecuadorian capital, lies 
next to the equator, but is 9500 feet above 
sea level and enjoys a year-round tem- 
perature similar to that of an English 
spring. Guayaquil, also in Ecuador, is 
farther from the equator than Quito, but 
is always hot because it is at sea level. 
In January, with the arrival of the rainy 
season, Guayaquil and most of the low- 
land tropical cities become uncomforta- 
bly hot. 


Year ’round Summer 


Colombia and Venezuela, as seen on 
the climate map, are warm except in the 
highlands. All areas vary from wet to 
dry. 

Summer cottons are appropriate for 
the oppressively warm coastal regions. 

In the mountain cities the tempera- 
tures are determined by the distance 
above sea level. 

In Cali, at 3000 feet, summer clothes 
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are worn throughout the year. But in 
Bogot4 and Manizales, both more than 
twice as high as Cali, medium-weight 
clothing is advisable. 

Landlocked Bolivia has one of the most 
difficult climates for visitors. Its main 
city, La Paz, lies in the great hollow of a 
mountain basin at an elevation of 12,400 
feet. 

The climate there is always cool al- 
though it rarely snows, and the air is so thin 
that most visiting lowlanders experience 
discomforts that range from shortness of 
breath to dizzy spells. Even on the na- 
tives, the high elevation and constantly 
cool temperature have an enervating 
effect. 

The half of the country that doesn’t 
lie in the high’ mountains is located in 
warm wet-tropics. 


Climates to Suit 


British, French and Dutch Guianas are 
the only foreign-dominated countries in 
South America. Each has its own cus- 
toms and all are typically tropical the 
year around. In January they are warm 
and humid. 

Whatever your preference in climates, 
South America in January can satisfy it. 
From snow to bone-dry desert, with in- 
between variations—South America has 
it. Its extremes, however, are not so 
great as in North America. The cold isn’t 
so biting in the snowy areas as in winter- 
time Boston; the heat isn’t so stifling in 
the desert as is summertime in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

And all of South America is so near by 
plane today that a traveler can pick a 
spot for a winter vacation and get there 
over a week end. He can select the coun- 
try by the kind of weather that suits him 
best—the map lists them all. THE END 











Mom, Pop, Junior, Susie—all may benefit 
from Sun-Kraft’s ultraviolet rays. Sun-Kraft 
helps your body make its own Vitamin D 

. . stimulates skin circulation. The 
Sun-Kraft Ultraviolet Ray Lamp (Model 
A-1) is especially designed for home use... 
for you who love a radiant complexion 
12 months of the year . . . you who cater 
to the luxury of your own well being. 


.. and remember .. . travelers prefer the 
Sun-Kraft lamp because it is easily portable 
».. comes equipped with a compact zipper 
Carrying case. 


Like all Sun-Kraft lamps, the popular 
Model A-1 is equipped with en automatic 
built-in timer which regulates treatments 
.-.95% of its output is ultraviolet rays...it is 
easily flexible to treat any part of the body 
...and the amazing Sun-Kraft Cold Quartz 
Tube is guaranteed against burning out. 


The Sun-Kraft trademark will soon appear 
on two new lamps — Sun-Kraft Jr. and 
Sun-Kraft Dual-Ray. Junior is a portable 
ultraviolet ray lamp compact enough to 
fit into a dresser. Dual-Ray emits cold 
ultraviolet rays or infrared heat rays — or 
both simultaneously. 
*NOT A SUN LAMP 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
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NEW YORK 











“It goes easy on 
my budget.” 











“Mom lets me 
use Sun-Kraft on 
myself ‘cause it's 
safe to use.” 
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FoR A VACATION LAND of elbow room and inspiration come to the 


International Evergreen Empire of British Columbia, Washington, and 
Oregon. You'll lose your heart to this vast land of sea-coasts and moun- 
tains, of virgin forests and expansive range-lands, of endless fishing 
rivers and lakes, of sheltered inland seas and fascinating cosmopolitan 
cities, of throbbing industrial growth and overflowing agricultural 





© Dry Falls State Park (near Grand Coulee Dam) where fell 
in prebistoric days a waterfall 40 times greater than Niagara 


© Lake Washington Floating Bridge on National Highway 10 
at Seattle, Wide, safe roads make motoring a delight through- 
out the Evergrece Empire 


There’s magic here in this Pacific Non 
i, Empire—a magic compounded of 

4 eternally crowned with snow; of 
hushed and still; of blue lakes and 
rivers ; of soft-eyed deer and leaping 
of giant industries and fascinating cities 
ocean beaches and cosmopolitan seapoms, 
a young land with its greatest days abe 
and its history in the making! 


wealth. Here amid varied and incomparable scenic grandeur, you will 
find all the comforts of a modern and splendid civilization. Broad 
highways ; luxurious hotels and motels; homey dude ranches ; modern 
mountain lodges; restful seaside resorts ; and picturesque cabins set in 
happy hunting and fishing country. For a thousand things to see and 
do, put this big International Empire at the top of your “‘must-see”’ list. 


You’Lt LIKE fascinating Washington State in the heart of the famous Evergf 
Playground. Here you will find Mt. Rainier and Mt. Olympus National F 
Grand Coulee Dam; the Wenatchee and Yakima Valleys’ great apple orchal 
the fertile wheat country of the Big Bend; the sheltered inland seas of P 
Sound; the metropolitan cities of Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham, Everett; 
Atomic Bomb plant at Hanford ; the home of the Boeing B-29’s in Seattle; 
stretches of smooth ocean beaches; an endless number of fishing lakes 
streams ; and comfortable hotels, motels, lodges, and resorts to provide act? 
modations. Be sure to make reservations well in advance. 





TRAVEL NORTHWARD across the International border. A warm, 
neighbourly welcome awaits you on Canada’s West Coast — 
and a never-to-be-forgotten holiday. One of the thousand 
scenic masterpieces is shown above ...on beautiful Malahat 
Drive, Vancouver Island. In a country such as this — mild, 


green and beautiful the year round — among different people 
and different customs, you'll get a feeling of being really “away 
from home.” See Vancouver, Canada’s third city, with Stanley 





© Above: Crater Lake in the Cascade Mountains 
© Right: Barton Pt. on the Grand Canyon of the Snake River 


IN REFRESHING Oregon you will be enthralled by nature’s 
moods in a wide variety of outdoor playgrounds. Follow 


Park, a primeval forest within its limits. See Victoria, so like 
old England; shop for British merchandise. Take pictures of 
Totems and other Indian relics. Follow the historic Cariboo 
Gold Rush route; or see modern gold mines in action. Drive 
through evergreen forests of towering trees; hunt big game, 
catch fighiing fish; ski on mountain tops in the sun. Come to 
British Columbia now — or any time — mingle with friendly 
Canadians for a holiday that’s strangely, refreshingly different. 


yo = . This advertisement is sponsored by the Oregon State Highway Commission, Washington State De- 

easy-to drive highways to Crater Lake, (above) ’ nestled partment of Conservation & Development, and The British Columbia Government Travel Bureau 
deep and blue in an extinct volcano—or “pack in” on forest ---- + - 
trails to rugged beauty off the beaten path, such as Barton | PACHIC NORTHWEST, ASSOCIATED . . : 
Point, (right) surmounting the Grand Canyon of the Snake | Room 800, Transportation vase State Capitol, Piynpin, Wemhingsen 

° R ‘ | Please-send me FREE illustrated literature about the Pacific Northwest of Oregon, 
River. Oregon’s scenic routes also will lead you to Pacific | Washington and British Columbia, Canada. 
ocean beaches, snow-covered mountains, forests of gigantic | 
evergreens, clear lakes, rushing streams and great rivers— | 
all-year vacation playlands for the whole family. | 
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Every day I lost faith that there was any company of our fellows in that deso- =~ 
lation, who would take our mules at nightfall, and show hammocks for our rest. 
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Sea ond the 


by 
3 M. TOMLINSON 


Jungle 


A Trawelers Classic 


with a new introduction by the author 





Some thirty-five years ago, an unpretentious book of personal 
adventure appeared first in England, later in the United States. 
An early reviewer said in The Spectator, “The author is contin- 
ually making us think that he might have written a book that 
would endure, and as often making us feel that he has not.” 

The reviewer was fifty per cent right. The effect of The Sea 
and the Jungle was cumulative. Something about its style, its 
artful introspection, its capturing of the emotional impact of a 
journey, in the course of the years built H. M. Tomlinson’s nar- 
rative of a sail up the Amazon into the basis of a literary cult. 





The editors of Hoimay, believing that acquaintance with the 
great travelers’ literature of the past is part of the equipment of a 
modern wayiirer, here present a condensation of The Sea and 
the Jungle’s original 100,000 words. The author’s vigorous de- 
scription and profound observations have largely been preserved. 

For this presentation, Mr. Tomlinson, now seventy-three, was 
persuaded in London to review the changes in the mode of 
wandering the world since 1912. Written in the neat longhand of 
the last generation of journalists, and in the same fine style, his 
manuscript brings The Sea and the Jungle up to date. We believe 


Today few critics will dispute the book’s eminence. 





Y FIRST LONG VOYAGE, to the heart of the 

forests of the Amazon, was made, I am 
glad to recall, before this Age of Science was 
doing its best for us. My ship had no wireless, 
no refrigerator, no turbines. She was a small 
steamer of the triple-expansion class with noth- 
ing to recommend her. She faced risks in soli- 
tude as her job; and you had to put up with 
what she could offer, or go without. We ran 
into weather which all but put us under. 

In those days you went io sea. When the last 
landmark of departure faded astern you were 
not only out of sight of the multitude but better 
still, the excitement of the great cities ceased. 
No wireless. All the distracting tumult of the 
world, from which we are never free today, and 
never shall be again, that was utterly silent. 
Clean gone. There was no sound but of wind 
and waters, and the occasional voices of mess- 
mates, for a long and healing period. You 
might even hear from yourself at last, under the 
stars, through the sough of the dark; and, if you 
did, then you awoke to the wonder of the im- 
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mensity of the universe, and your own inconse- 
quence in the midst of it. A feeling that rever- 
ence is due does one no harm. 

There are benefits for having been born many 
years ago that kindly and condescending youth 
is unable to guess. Of one bit of helpful in- 
formation, I am fully aware, but youth is not-— 
youth has nothing by which to measure the 
matter—that all this fine talk about modern 
Progress is what should be called—or so an 
American friend tells me—ballyhoo. Only 
that, nothing better. 

Greater speed, for instance, is not progress; 
anyhow, not in a sense that would pass muster 
under a sane inspection. What does it matter 
that travelers from Europe can be in America in 
a few hours instead of weeks? We'd laugh if the 
reasons for these breathless flights were set down 
in candid print. Nothing is gained by flying at 
the speed of sound unless there is a motive to 
match it. After all, Europe is in ruins because 
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you will find it a little classic in its own right. 


— The Editors. 





man, since I was on the Amazon, has learned 
how to skim about the very stars. Progress? 
What, when the gorillas of the Congo are now 
better off than the bulk of civilized mankind? 
Gorillas do get enough to eat. 

As one outcome of an ability to hop from 
cloud to cloud, millions of people, most of 
them accustomed to up-to-date plumbing and 
the calls of the baker, are doomed to slow 
starvation while exposed to the weather. Yet 
worse even than that, in its way, is the fact 
that this swift and easy traffic about the sky 
has filled the world, not with admiration, but 
with dread. We would forget Hiroshima, but 
we can’t. The progress of science has conjured 
up more black fear than was ever in the 
minds of men before this year, and that’s 
the truth of it. So we had better begin to talk 
common sense instead of proudly losing our 
wits amid the formulas of technology. What we 
want, what all the world wants, is a long, long 
holiday from fear. That would do much to 
empty the hospitals and lunatic asylums. And 
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another thing: When I first went voy- 
aging, which is over forty years ago, 
there were none of these accursed pass- 
ports, visas, permits to stay, certificates 
of identity, and the rest of the docu- 
ments of Authority’s damnable inquisi- 
tion. Nowadays, without the requisite 
papers, an official won’t believe you 
were ever born. In the past, on a foreign 
shore, you were treated merely as another 
man, probably honest. You boarded a 
ship, off you went, and nobody on the 
other side of the seas did anything 
worse, when you landed, than give you 
advice. This fear-stricken age had not 
begun, when all the people that meet 
you on arrival are armed officials, who 
must dutifully assume that you are 
either an evil-doer, or intend to be one as 
soon as a chance offers. When I began 
to travel there were fewer uniforms and 
more fellow creatures. 

I don’t expect to be believed, but on 
my first visit to the United States I 
landed without a passport and with 
very little money. What happened? 
Nothing. I walked down a gangway 
and there I was; free to go anywhere I 
liked, and to stay as long as I pleased. 
Nobody showed the least curiosity about 


THE SEA 


and the 


JUNGLE 


HOUGH it is easier, and perhaps far 

better, not to begin at all, yet if a 
beginning is made it is there that most 
care is needed. Everything is inherent in 
the genesis. So I have to record the 
simple genesis of this affair as a winter 
morning after rain. There was more rain 
to come. The sky was waterlogged and 
the grey ceiling, overstrained, had sagged 
and dropped to the level of the chimneys. 
If one of them had pierced it! The danger 
was imminent. 

That day was but a thin solution of 
night. You know those November morn- 
ings with a low, corpse-white east where 
the sunrise should be, as though the day 
were still-born. Looking to the dayspring, 
there is what we have waited for, there 
the end of our hope, prone and shrouded. 
This morning of mine was such a morn- 
ing. The world was very quiet, as though 
it were exhausted after tears. Beneath a 
broken gutterspout the rain (all the night 
had I listened to its monody) had dis- 
covered a nest of pebbles in the path of 
my garden in a London suburb. It occurs 
to you at once that a London garden, 
especially in winter, should have no place 
in a narrative which tells of the sea and 
the jungle. But it has much to do with it. 
It is part of the heredity of this book. It is 
the essence of this adventure of mine that 
it began on the kind of day which so 
commonly occurs for both of us in the 
year’s assortment of days. My garden, on 
such a morning, is a necessary feature of 
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it, nor did it strike me at the time that 
anything unusual had happened. In 
fact, nothing unusual had happened. 
When you are free you don’t know it, 
so are unaware you possess a pearl of 
great price. It is only when the pro- 
hibitions and regulations and refusals 
begin to hedge you about, like the 
shadowy menaces of a mad dream, that 
you begin to brood on the noble subject 
of liberty, and to grow: eloquent about 
liberty this day, but nobody has it. 
Round about two thousand years ago, 
travel in Europe could be made freely 
and in safety from London to Athens, 
with one language, and under one law, 
all the way. It is all but impossible to 
get out of England this week; which is 
just as well perhaps, for one would 


rather not be at the mercy of bandits and © 


the black markets.~ Is- that progress? 
Well, it is one of the results of technical 
science in the hands of idiocy, and laugh 
at it if you can. 

Then again, most of the people in the 
great cities of the world—cities of con- 
crete and steel which everywhere-look 
alike, from Cairo to San Francisco— 





have lost touch with the earth. They live 
at the far end of elevators. Nearly 
everything is done for them. They know 
no more of cows than of dromedaries, 
and nothing of the origin of bread. They 
are unaware that all they use comes out 
of the earth. The radio keeps their in- 
terests suitably engaged otherwise. We 
have come to think, therefore, that Na- 
ture is controlled by twiddling electric 
buttons; though once upon a time it was 
understood by men that the elemental 
powers must be treated with respect, or 
one may suffer, and more especially 
suffer for careless pride. We moderns 
have forgotten that ancient awe before 
the mystery of existence. We have lost the 
grace of humility and reverence. The 
savage in his primeval forest shows more 
sense when he attempts in his rude fashion 
to propitiate the origin of life and death. 

For I am bearing in mind the fact that 
that railway in the forest of the Amazon, 
which my ship of The Sea and the 
Jungle did her share in bringing about, 
has succumbed to the wilderness. The 
forest is back again. That valiant enter- 
prize which cost so much in human life, 
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the narrative, and much as I should like 
to skip it and get to sea, yet things must 
be taken in the proper order, and the 
garden comes first. There it was: the 
blackened dahlias, the last to fall, prone 
in the field where Death had got all things 
under his feet. My pleasaunce was a dark 
area of soddened relics; the battalions of 
June were slain, and their bodies in the 
mud. That was the prospect in life I had. 
How was I to know the skipper had re- 
turned from the tropics? Standing in the 
central mud, which also was black, sur- 
veying that forlorn end to devoted hu- 
man effort, what was there to tell me the 
skipper had brought back his tramp 
steamer from the lands under the sun? I 
knew nothing to look forward to but 
December, with January to follow. What 
should you and I expect after November, 
but the next month of winter? Should the 
cultivators of London backs look for ad- 
ventures, even though they had read old 
Hakluyt? What are the Americas to us, 
the Amazon and the Orinoco, Barbadoes 
ancl Panama, and Port Royal, but tales 
that are told? We have never been nearer 
to them, and now know we shall never be 
nearer to them, than that hill in our 
neighbourhood which gives us a broad 
prospect of the sunset. There is as near as 
we can approach. Thither we go and 
ascend of an evening, like Moses, except 
for our pipe. It is all the escape vouch- 
safed us. Did we ever know the chain to 
give? The chain has a certain length—we 
know it to a link—to that ultimate link, 
the possibilities of which we never strain. 


Tue mean range of our chain, the office 
and the polling booth. What a radius! 
Yet it cannot prevent us ascending that 
hill which looks, with uplifted and shining 
brow, to the far vague country whence 


comes the last of the light, at dayfall. 

It is necessary for you to learn that on 
my way to catch the 8:35 that morning— 
it is always the 8:35—there came to me 
no premonition of change. No portent 
was in the sky but the grey wrack. There 
was the pale girl in black who never, be- 
tween our suburb and the city, lifts her shy 
brown eyes, benedictory as they are at 
such a time, from the soiled book of the 
local public library, and whose umbrella 
has lost half its handle, a china knob. (I 
think I will write this book for her.) And 
there were all the others who catch that 
train, except the young fellow with the 
cough. Now and then he does miss it, 
using for the purpose, I have no doubt, 
that only form of rebellion against its 
tyranny which we have yet learned, 
physical inability to catch it. Where that 
morning train starts from is a mystery; but 
it never fails to come for us, and it never 
takes us beyond the city, I well know. 

I have a clear memory of the news- 
papers as they were that morning. I had 
a sheaf of them, for it is my melancholy 
business to know what each is saying. I 
learned there were dark and portentous 
matters, not actually with us, but loom- 
ing, each already rather larger than a 
man’s hand. If certain things happened, 
said one half the papers, ruin stared us in 
the face. If those things did not happen, 
said the other half, ruin stared us in the 
face. No way appeared out of it. You paid 
your half-penny and were damned either 
way. If you paid a penny you got more 
for your money. Boding gloom, full- 
orbed, could be had for that. There was 
your extra value for you. I looked round 
at my fellow passengers, all reading the 
same papers, and all, it could be reason- 
ably presumed, with foreknowledge of ca- 
tastrophe. They wereindifferent, every one 





labour, and wealth, has lapsed into th 
original wild. Thus easily and quickly 
does Nature cover over the ambitious 
work of man, when it gets the chance. 
You ought to see the wild flowers this 
year growing luxuriantly over a squar 
mile of central London’s rubble. 

It is a warning. Cut the communica, 
tions of the world, play the fool with 
the controls the clever technologists have 
devised, and the desert and the jungle 
will presently make our great cities the 
same as ancient Memphis and Nineveh, 
So much, at least, I learned in my ad. 
venture in the Brazils long ago. It was 
worth the long journey and the fevers tp 
discover the terms of man’s tenure of 
this planet. 

Two world wars, which I witnessed 
at close quarters, have confirmed the 
surmise which came over me, when | 
was lost for a time in a tropical fores, 
Man exists here on sufferance. That 
was the lesson. He has to justify hin. 
self some way or other; and he has ye 
to find the right way, by the look of 
things. So let him take time off ina 
quiet place to think about it free of pre. 
judice, with the respect due to the eternal 
powers. 


of them. I suppose we have learned, with 
some bitterness, that nothing ever hap- 
pens but private failure and tragedy, un- 
regarded by our fellows except with pity. 


To rix of the future as a modestly 
long series of such prone mornings, dawns 
unlit by heaven’s light, new days to which 
we should be awakened always by these 
clamant cockcrows bringing to our notice 
what the busy-ness of our fellows had ac- 
complished in nests of intelligent and 
fruitful china eggs, was enough to make 
one stand up in the carriage, horrified, 
and pull the communication cord. So! 
put down the papers and turned to the 
landscape. Had I known the skipper was 
back from below the horizon—but I did 
not know. So I must go on to explain 
that that morning train did stop, with it 
unfailing regularity, and not the least hint 
of reprieve, at the place appointed in the 
Schedule. Soon I was at work, showing, 
I hope, the right eager and concentrated 
eye, dutifully and busily climbing the re 
volving wheel like the squirrel; except, 
unluckier than that wild thing so far as! 
know, I was clearly conscious, whatever 
the speed, the wheel remained forever in 
the same place. Looking up to sigh 
through the bars after a long spin there 
was the skipper smiling at me. 

I saw an open door. I got out. It was 
as though the world had been suddenly 
lighted, and I could see a great distance. 

We stood in Fleet Street later, inter- 
rupting the tide. The noise of the traffic 
came to me from afar, for the sailor wa 
telling me he was sailing soon, and that he 
was taking his vessel on an experimental 
voyage through the tropical forests of the 
Amazon. He was going to Par4, and 
thence up the main stream as far 
Manéos, and would then attempt to reach 
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a point on the Madeira River near Bolivia, 


300 miles above its junction with the 
greater river. It would be: a noble 


journey. They would see Obydos and 


Santarém, and the foliage would brush 
their rigging at times, so narrow would 
be the way, and where they anchored at 
night the jaguars would come to drink. 
This to me, and I have read Humboldt, 
and Bates, and Spruce, and Wallace. As I 
listened my pipe went out. 

It was when we were parting that the 
sailor, who is used to far horizons and 
habitually deals with affairs in a large 
way because his standards in his own 
business are the skyline and the meridian, 
put to me the most searching question I 
have had to answer since the city first 
caught and caged me. He put it casually 
when he was striking a match for a cigar, 
so little did he himself think of it. 

“Then why,” said he, “don’t you 
chuck it?” 


Waar, escape? I had never thought of 
that. It is the last solution which would 
have occurred to me concerning the 
problem of captivity. It is a credit to you 
and to me that we do not think of our 
chains so disrespectfully az to regard 
them as anything but necessary and in- 
dispensable, though sometimes, sore and 
irritated, we may bite at them. As if 
servitude fell to our portion like squints, 
parents poor in spirit, green fly, rever- 
ence for our social superiors, and the 
other consignments from the stars. How 
should we live if not in bonds? I have 
never tried. I do not remember, in all 
the even and respectable history of my 
family, that it has ever been tried. The 
habit of obedience, like our family habit 


of noses, is bred in the bone. The most we ~ 


have ever done is to shake our fists at 
destiny; and I have done most of that. 

“Give it up,” said the skipper, “‘and 
come with me.” 

With a sad smile I lifted my foot heavily 
and showed him what had me round the 
ankle. 

“Poo,” he said. “You could berth 
with the second mate. There’s room there. 
I could sign you on as purser. You come.” 

I stared at him. The fellow meant it. 
I laughed at him. 

“What,” I asked conclusively, “shall I 
do about all this?” I waved my arm 
round Fleet Street, source of all the light I 
know, giver of my gift of income tax, 
limit of my perspective. How should I 
live when withdrawn from the smell of its 
ink, the urge of its machinery? 

“That,” he said. “Oh, damn that!” 

It was his light tone which staggered 
me and not what he said. The sailor’s 
Manner was that of one who would be 
annoyed if I treated him like a practical 
man, arranging miles of petty considera- 
tions and exceptions before him, arguing 
for hours along rows of trifles, and hoping 
the harvest of difficulties of no conse- 
quence at the end of the argument would 
convince him. Indeed I know he is al- 
ways impatient for the next step in any 
business, and not, like most of us, for more 


careful consideration. 


“Look here,” said the sailor, pointing 
to Ludgate Circus, “see that Putney ’bus? 
Hit takes up two more passengers before it 
Passes this spot then.you’ve got:to come.” 








That made the difficulty much clearer. 
I agreed. The ’bus struggled off, and a 
man with a bag ran at it and boarded it. 
One! Then it had a clear run—it almost 
reached us—in another two seconds!-—I 
began to breathe more easily; the danger 
of liberty was almost gone. Then the 
sailor jumped for the ’bus before it was 
quite level, and as he mounted the steps, 
turned, and held up two fingers with a 
grin. 

Thus was a voyage of great moment 
and adventure settled for me. 

Now do I come at last, O Liberty, my 
loved and secret divinity! Your passion- 
ate pilgrim is here, late, though still young 
and eager eyed; yet with his coat collar 
up-turned for the present. Allons/ the 
Open Road is before him. 
But how the broad and empty 
prospects of his freedom shud- 
der with the dire sounds and 
cries of the milk churns on 
Paddington Station! 

And next I remember black 
night—it was, I think, about 
three A.m.—and a calamitous 
rain, and a Welsh railway 
station where I had alighted, 
faint with a famine, a kit 
bag soon to increase in 
weight and drag, and a pair 
of numbed. feet. There was 
a porter who bore himself as 
though it were the last day 
and he knew the worst, a dy- 
ing station light, the wind 
and rain, and me. Outside _ 
was the dark, and one of the greatest 
coaling ports in- the world. As I could 
not see the coal in great bulk I could not 
admire it. The railway man turned out 
the light, conducted me politely into a 
puddle, set my course for the docks in un- 
charted night with a dexter having no 
convictions, and left me. I began to hate 
the land of the wild bard in which I 
found myself for the first time, and felt 
a savage satisfaction in being nearly a 
pure blooded London Saxon; and as I 
surveyed my prospects, not even the fact 
that I had a grandparent named Hughes 
would have prevented me striking Wales 
with my umbrella, for it is only a cheap 
one; but I had left it in the train. 


Tr wap never occurred to me (any more 
than it did to you when you got this book 
to learn about the tropic sea and the 
jungle) that the Open Road, where the 
chains fall from us, would include Swan- 
sea High Street four hours before sunrise 
in a steady winter downpour. But there I 
discovered that trade wind seas by moon- 
light, flying fish, Indians, and forests and 
palms, cannot be compelled. They come 
in their turn. They are mixed with litter 
and dead stuff, like prizes in a bran tub. 
Going down the drear and aqueous street 
it was clear that if there are exalted mo- 
ments in travel, as on the instant when 
we discover we really may prepare to go, 
yet exaltation implies the undistinguished 
flats from which, for a while, we are trans- 
lated. This is a travel book for honest 
men. I am still on the flat. It will be to- 
morrow presently. 

My chief fear was that my waterproof, 
rattling in the wind, would alarm silent 
and sleeping Swansea. I found a police- 


man standing at a street corner, holding 
out his cape to help away the rain. He 
could give me no hope. He knew where 
the dock was, but the way thither was 
difficult and tortuous.. I had better follow 
the tram lines, and ask again, if I saw any- 
body. Therefore the tram lines I followed 
till my portable estate, by compound 
interest, had increased to untold tons; 
but the empty tram way went on for ever 
down the rows of frozen and desolate 
lamps, so that I surrendered all my 
chances of the seas of the tropics and the 
jungle of the Brazils, and turned aside 
from the course which the policeman said 
led to ships and the deep, entered the dark 
portico of a shop, where it was only half 
wet, and lit my pipe, there to wait for the 





His face was hardened by bitter experience. 


shy gods to turn my luck. Hesitating 
footsteps fumbled to where I was hidden, 
and stopped at the flash of my match. 
“Could yer "blige with a light, mister?” 

He was a little elderly seaman in yellow 
oilskins and a so’wester. He was rather 
drunk. His oilskins gathered the reflected 
street shine, so that he looked phospho- 
rescent, an old man risen wet and shining 
from the ocean. He was looking for 
Buenos Aires, he explained, and hadn’t 
got any matches. Now he, for the Plate, 
and I, for ultimate Amazonas, set off 
down the Swansea tram lines. And the 
wind whined through overhead wires, 
and a lost dog followed us along the empty 
thoroughfare where the only sound was 
of waterspouts, and the elderly mariner 
sang bold and improper songs, so that I 
wondered there was not an irruption of 
nightcaps at upper Swansea windows to 
witness this disturbance of their usual 
peace. 

We came at length to abardoned la- 
goons, where spectral ships were moored 
down the marges, and round the wide 
waters was the loom of uncertain mon- 
sters and buildings. Railway metals way- 
laid us and caught us by the feet. There 
were many electric moons swaying in the 
gale, and they spilled showers of broken 
light, which melted on the black water, 
and betrayed to us our loneliness in outer 
night. The call of a vessel’s siren across 
that inhospitable space was heard by us as 
the prolonged moan of the lost. 

The old man of the sea took me under 
a stack of timber to light his pipe. He 
borrowed my box of matches, and mali- 
cious spurts of wind extinguished each 
match, steadily, as mine ancient struck 
them. It was now 4 a.m. He threw each 


bit of dead wood down, without ‘irrita- 
tion, as though it were the fate of man to 
strike lights for the gods to douse, but yet 
was he uplifted now beyond the hurt of 
cosmic mockery. The matches were not 
wasted. At least they lighted up his sor- 
rowful face as he talked to me. I would 
not have had him any the less drunk, for 
it softened his facial integument, which 
I could see had been hardened and set 
by bitter experience, masking the man; 
but now his jaded life, warmed by emo- 
tion, though much of the emotion was 
artificial and of the pewter born, was 
quick in his face again, and made him a 
human responsive to his kind, instead of 
a sober and warped shellback with a sour 
remembrance of his hardships, and of the 
futility of his endurance, and 
of the distance away of his 
masters with their bowels of 
iron. 

He had seven children, and 
the sea was a weary place. 
Had I any children?—and 
God keep them if I had. He 
was a troublesome old man 
(“that’s another light gone”’) 
but he had just left his kids 
(“‘ah, to helt wi’ the wind’’) 
and he had to talk to some- 
one about them, and that was 
my rotten luck, said he. We 
got to the fifth child, and I 
heard something about her, 
when the wind reached round 
the wood stack at us, and 
snatched the last glim. So it 
was in the dark that I heard about the 
other two and the wife, while one of my 
pockets filled with rain. Only Milly, he 
said, was at work, and what was four 
pound a month for the rest? And he was 
sick of the sea and chief mates, and did I 
think a chap stood for a better time when 
he died, if he kept off drink and did his 
bit without grousing, like some of the 
parson fellers said? 

Then he indicated my. ship, and dis- 
appeared in the dark. He is still waiting 
an answer to his last question, which I 
have saved for you to give him. 


For ME, I was in no mood to discuss 
whether balm is to be got in Gilead, when 
we come to the place; but stumbling 
among the lumber on the deserted deck 
of the S.S. Capella, I found a cabin, fell 
into it, and remember nothing more but 
the smell of hot bread, eggs and bacon, 
and coffee, which visited me in a beau- 
tiful dream. Then I woke te the reveille 
of a tin whistle, which the chief engineer 
was playing in my ear; and it was day- 
light. The jumble of recollections of the 
night before were but dark insanities. 
But the smell of that aromatic food, I give 
grace, did not pass with the awakening, 
for next door I heard lively sizzling in the 
galley. Already Fleet Street was hull 
down. 

If you are used only to the methods of 
passenger steamers and regular routes, 
then you know little of travel. You are but 
carried about. Insistent clocks and sched- 
ules keep that way, and the upholstered 
but rigid routine is a soporific: You never 
see the hither side of the hedge. The 
granite countenance of fortune, her eyes 
filmed like frozen pools, which keeps alert 
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and bright the voyager who is unpro- 
tected from her unscheduled and unmoral 
acts except by his own ready buckler, is 
watched for you by others. You are never 
surprised into fear by the unlucky posi- 
tion of the planets, nor moved to sing 
Laus Deo, when now and then, the stars 
are propitious. I had been brought hastily 
to the Capella, for it was said she was 
sailing instantly. This morning I learned 
at breakfast that nobody knew when she 
could sail. Our steamer sat two feet 
higher than her capacity. There was some 
galvanised iron to come from Glasgow, 
some machinery from Sheffield; and ow- 
ing to labour difficulties we were short of 
several hundred tons of coal. A little mob 
of us, all strangers, shuffled after the 
skipper’s spry heels that morning to the 
Board of Trade offices, where an official 
mumbled over the ship’s articles, to our 
shut ears, and we signed where we were 
told. A more glum and unromantic group 
of voyagers, each man twirling his shabby 
hat in his hands as he waited his turn for 
the corroded pen, was never seen this side 
of the Elizabethan era. I became the 
purser of the Capella, with my wages law- 
fully recorded at a shilling per month. 


I was committed. There was no with- 
drawal now but desertion. And desertion, 
at times, I seriously considered, because 
for a week more the cargo dribbled down 
to us, while I endured as a moucher about 
those winter docks with their coal tips, 
and the muddy streets with their sailors’ 
slop marts, marine stores, and pawnshops 
having a cankered display of chronom- 
eters, telescopes, and other flotsam of 
marine failure and wreckage. Daily the 
quays and the dismal waterside ways with 
their cheap shops were still more de- 
pressed by additional snow mush and 
drives of sleet; and it was no warmth for 
this idler that he saw the tradesmen, be- 
cause of the season, putting holly among 
their oranges and wreathing beer bottles 
with chains of coloured paper. The iron 
decks and cabins of my new home were as 
chill and unfriendly as the empty grate, 
the marble tables, and the tin advertise- 
ments of chemical slops of a temperance 
hotel. Am I plain? Such are the condi- 
tions which compass the wayward trav- 
eller. This is what chills one’s rapid pulse 
when pursuing at last the rosy visions of 
boyhood. The deplorable littoral of our 
island kingdom is part of a life on the 
ocean wave, and should help you in com- 
ing to a decision when next you see a 
friendless and bestial sailorman. It be- 
comes necessary to declare that we shall 
really get down to the tropics presently; 
have the courage to wait, like the crew 
of the Capella. Our ship did sail, when 
she was ready. 

It was the afternoon before we sailed, 
and having listened long enough to my 
messmates, who, after dinner, weighed 
the probabilities of malaria, yellow fever 
and other alien disasters into our coming 
strange voyage, that I went into the town 
to take my last look round a book shop, 
and to get some marine soap, dungarees, 
and things. Here I was at last with my 
heart’s desire. On the very next day I 
should sail, I myself, and no other hero, 
veritably Me at last, for a place not gn.the 
chart, because the place we. should find, 
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at the journey’s end, the map described 
with those words of magic: “Forest” and 
*“Unexplored.” 

I made my way round crates and 
barrels on that untidy deck, which had 
a thick mud of coal dust and snow, to 
the ladder overside. Coal dust and melt- 
ing snow! But where was the uplifted 
heart, the radiant anticipation, as of 
one to whom the future was big with 
treasures to be born, which are the privi- 
lege of a young pilgrim, released from his 
usual obligations to pursue far horizons 
in the Spanish Main, while his envious 
fellows in the city still cast ledgers under 
gas lamps? Here was another swindle of 
the romanticists. You may search their 
warm and golden pages in vain for coal 
tips, melting ice, delays, and steam heaters 
that will not work for cold cabins. Down 


*“T am,” I said. 

“O gord,” said he. 

That night I met a number of my grave 
fellow shipmates in the town. The ques- 
tion was: Should we then go back to the 
ship? ‘ 

“What,” burst out one of us in sur- 
prise—his gold-laced cap was already 
resting on his right eyebrow—“‘Now? Not 
me. Boys, don’t freeze the Carnival. Fol- 
low me!” 

We followed him. The rest of the eve- 
ning is more easily given in dumb show. 
There was a mechanical piano in a saloon 
bar, and it steadily devoured pennies, 
and returned to us automatic joy, fortis- 
simo, over which our conversation stren- 
uously high-stepped and vaulted. Later, 
there was a search for cabs, and an engi- 
neer carried with him everywhere two 





the carpenter and some sailors were fix; 

the hatches, and the pilot, muffled in , 
thick white shawl, was on the bridge wit, 
the skipper. We stopped in the oute 
lock, the exhaust humming impatiently 
while a pier-head jumper—for we were a 
sailor short—was examined by our dor. 
tor. The skipper had some short words fo, 
an official who had mounted the bridge, 
because the third mate had deserted, and 
had taken his half pay; and the officia}, 
who had volunteered to get us a substi. 
tute, had failed. There were now but two 
mates for our big tramp steamer going , 
long and arduous voyage which included 
the navigation for some months of narrow 
inland waterways in the tropics. Ou 
first mate, passing amidships where the 
purser was leaning overside, stopped to 
tell me what this meant for him and the 





We rolled in the drive of wind and spume, and rode down on our charger like a valiavt man. 


they go here, though. These gallant af- 
fairs, I thought, as I descended the wet 
and gritty ladder, are much better done 
before the fire at home, in your slippers; 
for the large scale map, as you traverse its 
alluring blank areas, leaves out the condi- 
tions which now, when I am on the actual 
business, precipitate as frozen spicules, as 
would north winds, my warm, aerial, and 
cloudy enthusiasms that were wont to be 
dyed such wonderful hues by sunsets, 
poems, and tales of old travel. Another of 
these congealing draughts was now to 
catch me unbuttoned. Because of our 
unusual destination, and the wild stories 
that were told of it, we were a point of 
interest in Swansea docks, and had many 
interviewers and curious visitors. Some 
of them were on the quay then, inspecting 
our steamer, and as I stepped off the lad- 
der one turned to me. 

“Mister,” he whispered, “are you going 
in her?” 


geese by their necks and sometimes trod 
on their loose feet. When he did this he 
snatched a goose from his own grasp, 
and then roundly abused us for our post- 
dated frivolity. We learned our steamer 
was now moored in mid-dock. We found 
a quay wall, and at the bottom of it, ata 
great depth in the dark, the level of the 
water was seen only because shreds of 
lamp-shine floated there. We understood 
a boat was below, and found it was, and 
we loaded it till the water brimmed at the 
gunwale. As we mounted the Capella’s 
rope-ladder only one goose fell back into 
the dock. 

The Capella started in her sleep, and 
she woke me. She was still trembling. 
Resting my hand on her I felt her heart 
begin to throb, though faintly. We were 
off. 

It was a bright morning, early and 
keen. Those habitual quays now were 
moving past us. The decks were cleared, 


second mate. I was mighty glad it was 
not the purser’s fault. I have never heard 
a short speech more passionate; and his 
eyes were feral. Yet it became increas 
ingly clear to me, as the voyage length- 
ened, that his eyes no more than met the 
case. 

Out we drove at last. It was December, 
but by luck we found a halcyon morning 
which had got lost in the year’s procession. 
It was a Sunday morning, and it had not 
beer ashore. It was still virgin, bearing 4 
vestal light. It had not been soiled yet by 
anv suspicion of this trampled planet, this 
muddy star, which its innocent and ter 
uous rays had discovered in the region 
of night. I thought it still was regarding 
us as a lucky find there. Its light wa 
tremulous, as if with joy and eagerness. | 
met this discovering morning as your all 
bassador while»you still slept, and be 
trayed not, I hope, any greyness and 
bleared satiety of ours to its pure, frail 
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and lucid regard. That was the last good 
grvice I did before leaving you quite. I 
was glad to see how well our old earth 
did meet such a light, as though it had no 
difficulty in looking day in the face. The 
world was miraculously renewed. It rose, 
and received the new-born of Aurora in 
its arms. There were clouds of pearl above 
hills of chrysoprase. The sea ran in vola- 
tile flames. The shadows on the bright 
deck shot to and fro as we rolled. The 
breakfast bell rang not too soon. This was 
a right beginning. 

The pilot was dropped, and a course 
was shaped to pass between Lundy and 
Hartland. A strong northwester and its 
sas caught us beyond the Mumbles, and 
the quality of the sunshine thinned to a 
fickering stuff which cast only grey shad- 
ows. The Capella became quarrelsome, 
and began to strike the seas heavily. You 
may know the Capella when you see her. 
She is a modern three-thousand-ton 
freighter, with derrick supports fore and 
aft, and a funnel; and the three of them 
are so fearful of seeming rakish that they 
overdo the effect of stern utility, and ap- 
pear to lean ahead. She is a three-island 
ship, the amidships section carrying the 
second mate’s cabin, and the cabins of the 
four engineers, all of them, excepting the 
chief's cabin, looking outwards overseas 
across a narrow sheltered alleyway; and 
on a narrower athwartship’s alleyway 
there, and opening astern, are the chief’s 
place, and the cook’s galley, the entrance 
to the engine-room, and the engineers’ 
messroom. Above this structure is the boat 
deck, You may reach the poop, which 
contains the master’s and chief mate’s 
quarters, the doctor’s and steward’s berths, 
and the saloon, by descending a perpen- 
dicular iron ladder to the long main deck, 
or else, as all did at sea, by a flying trestle 
bridge, which is dismantled when in port. 
Her black funnel is relieved by a cryptic 
design in white, and her bows are so 
bluff that, as the chief mate put it, “her 
belly begins here.” She might not take 
your eye, but a shipowner would see her 
points. She carries a large cargo on a 
omparatively low registered tonnage. 
money that built her went mostly in 
hull and engines, and the latter do their 
work as sweetly as an eight-day clock, 
giving ten and a half knots, weather per- 
mitting, on a low coal consumption. 

ere was not much money left, there- 
fore, for balm in the cabins, and that is 

¢ reason we do not find it there. 































‘AT sunDowN the sky cleared. The wind, 
increased in violence, had swept it of the 
ast feather. Lundy was over our star- 
board bow, a small dark blot in a clear 
yellow light which poured, with the gale 
and the rising seas, from the west. The 
Blass was falling. Now, the skipper has 
bften told me how his Capella had faced 
urricanes off Cape Hatteras, when laden 
ith ore, and had kept her decks dry. 
there are other stories about her surpris- 
ng buoyancy, when deeply laden, and I 
ave heard them all at home, and they 
fine stories. But what lies they are! 

or there below me, with Lundy not even 
passed, and the Bay of Biscay to come 
Para not to be thought of yet) were tons 
né-tons of salt wash that could not get 
“me to escape by the scuppers, but 





















plunged wearily amongst the hatches and 
winches. 


*‘Tl’ve never seen her as dirty as this,” 
grumbled the chief engineer apologeti- 
cally, peeping from his cabin at cold green 
water lopping over casually on to the after 
deck. “It’s that patent fuel—it’s stowed 
wrong. Now she'll roll—you can feel it— 
the cat she is, she’s never going to stop. 
It’s that patent fuel and her new load 


line.” 


Cerrrainty sue sat close to the sea. The 
surge mourned over the deck. The day, 
too, was growing towards the dusky hours 
of retrospection. That sombre monody 
outside was like the tremor and boom of 
the drums funébre. “That chap some of 
you talk about—Lloyd George!”—said 
the chief, suddenly rubbing his tobacco 
again with energy. (Good God, I thought, 
and here we are at sea too. Now what has 
the misguided man done.) “If I had him 
here I’d hold him down in that wash on 
deck till it cleared. Then he’d know. He 
put it there, to break sailors’ legs. This 
steamer, she had dry decks till her load 
line was altered. She carries more now 
than she was built for, two hundred tons 
more. If I had him here—but there you 
are! Popularity! There’s a fine popular 
noise for you, isn’t it? Sailors growled for 
better food. ‘What about this improved 
food scale?’ says Mr. Lloyd George to the 
shipowners. ‘Oh,’ said they, ‘we'll give 
?em better food, the drunken insubordi- 
nate dogs, if you’ll make overloading 
legal.’ ‘Why,’ says Lloyd George, ‘then it 
wouldn’t be illegal, would it?’ So it was 
done. What does the public know about a 
ship’s buoyancy? Nothing. But it under- 
stands food. So the clever man heightens 
the Plimsoll mark, adds a million or so to 
shipowners’ capital by dipping his pen in 
the ink, and gives Jack more jam. What 


you want ashore,” the chief added bit-- 


terly, “is not more voters, as some say, 
but more lunatic asylums.” 

We rolled in the drive of wind and 
spume, and rode down on our charger like 
a valiant man; like a valiant man who is 
uncertain of his seat. Something like a 
valiant man. We advanced to the attack, 
masts and funnel describing great arcs, 
and steadily our bows shouldered away 
the foe. 

I shut my heavy teak door amidships, 
shut out the daunting uproar of floods, 
and the sensation that the night was col- 
lapsing round our heaving ship. There 
was a home light far away, on some un- 
seen Cornish headland, rising and falling 
like a soaring but tethered star. Nor did 
I want the lights of home. 

*T love the sea,” a beautiful woman 
once said to me. (We, then, stood looking 
out over it from a height, and the sea was 
but the sediment of the still air, the blue 
precipitation of the sky, for it was that 
restful time, early October. I also loved 
it then.) 

I was thinking of this, when the con- 
crete floor of the cabin nearly became a 
wall, and I fell absurd-wise, striking 
nearly every item in the cabin. Was this 
the way to greet a lover? Sitting on a sea- 
chest, and swaying to and fro because the 
ship compelled me to a figure of woe, I 
began to consider whether it was only the 
books about the sea which I had loved 


hitherto, and not the sea itself. Perhaps 
it is better not to live with it, if you would 
love it. The sea is at its best at London, 
near midnight, when you are within the 
arms of a capacious chair, before a glow- 
ing fire, selecting phases of the voyages 
you will never make. It is wiser not to try 
to realise your dreams. There are no real 
dreams. For as to the sea itself, love it 
you cannot. 

I turned up the dull and stinking oil 
lamp, and tried to read; but that fuligi- 
nous glim haunted the pages. That black- 
edged light too much resembled my own 
thoughts made manifest. There were some 
bunches of my cabin’ mate’s clothes hang- 
ing from hooks, and I watched their er- 
ratic behaviour instead. The water in the 
carafe was also interesting, because quite 
mad, standing diagonally in the bottle, 
and then reversing. A lump of soap made 
a flying leap from the washstand, and 
then slithered about the floor like some- 
thing hunted and panic-stricken. I lis- 
tened to numerous little voices. There was 
no telling their origins. There was a 
chorus in the cabin, rustlings, whispers, 
plaints, creaks, wails, and grunts; but 
they were foundered in the din when the 
spittoon, which was an empty meat tin, 
got its lashings loose, and began a rioting 
fandango on the concrete. Over the 
clothes chest, which was also our table 
and a cabin fixture, was a portrait of the 
mate’s sweetheart, and on its frame was 
one of my busy little friends the cock- 
roaches; for the mate and I do net sleep 
alone in this cabin, not by hundreds. The 
cockroach stood in thought, waving his 
hands interrogatively, as one who talks 
to himself nervously. The ship at that 
moment received a seventh wave, lurched 
and trembled. The cockroach fell. I rose, 
listening. I felt sure a new clamour would 
begin at once, showing we had reached 
another and critical stage of the fight. But 
no; the brave heart of her was beating as 
before. 


Ir was wHen I was thinking whether 
bed wouid be, as I have so often found it, 
the best answer to doubt, that I heard a 
boatswain’s pipe. 

I fought one side of the door, and the 
wind fought the other. My hurry to open 
the door was great, but the obstinate 
wind jammed it firmly. Without warning 
the wind released its hold, the ship fell 
over to windward, the door flew open, 
and forth I went, clutching at the driving 
dark. ‘Then up sailed my side of the ship, 
and the door shut with the sound of gun- 
fire. I had never experienced such in- 
sensate violence. These were the unlawful 
noises and movements of chaos. Hanging 
to a rail, I was puzzling out which was the 
fore and which the rear of the ship, 
when a flying lump of salt water struck me 
in the face just as a figure (I thought it 
was the chief officer) hurried past me 
bawling “All hands.” 

The figure came back. “That you, 
purser? Number three hatch has gone,” 
it said, and disappeared instantly. 

So. Then this very thing had come to 
me, and at night! Our hatches. were 
adrift. It was impossible. Why, we had 
only just left Swansea. It could not be 
true; it was absurdly unfair. This was my 
first long voyage, and it had only just be- 





gun. I stood like the cricketer who is out 
for a duck. 

If I could tell you how I felt, I would. 
Somebody was shouting somewhere, but 
his words were cut off at once by the wind 
and blown away. I felt my way along a 
wet and dark iron alleyway which was 
giddily unstable, pressing hard against 
my feet, and then falling from under me. 
I got round by the engine-room entrance. 
Small gleams, shavings of light, were es- 
caping from seams in the unseen struc- 
ture, but they showed nothing, except a 
length of wet rail or a scrap of wet deck. 
The ship itself was a shade, manned by 
voices. 


Somewnere BELOW me a heavy mass of 
water plunged monstrously, and became 
a faintly luminous cloud over all the main 
deck aft, actually framing the rectangular 
form of the deck in the night. It was un- 
reasonable. I was not really one of the 
crew either, though on the articles. I was 
there by chance. No advantage should 
be taken of that. A torrent poured down 
the athwartships alleyway, and nearly 
swept me from my feet. 

One could not watch what was hap- 
pening. That was another cruel injustice. 
The wind and sea could be heard, and the 
ship could be felt. But how could I be 
expected to know what to do in the dark 
in such circumstances? There ought to be 
a light. This should have happened in the 
daytime. My garrulous knees struck the 
lower rail violently in their excitement. I 
leaned over the rail, shading my eyes. I 
grew savagely indignant with something 
having no name and no shape. I cannot 
even now give a name to the thing that 
angered me, but can just discern, in the 
twilight which shrouds the undiscovered, 
a vast calm face the rock of which no 
human emotion can move, with eyes that 
state but see nothing, and a mouth that 
never speaks, and ears from which assail- 
ing cries and questions fall as mournful 
echoes, ironic repetitions. This flung stone 
falls from it, as unavailing as your prayers; 
but we shall never cease to pray and fling 
stones, alternately, up there into the twi- 
light. 

Nevertheless, when the chief, with his 
hurricane lamp, found me, he says I was 
smiling. The youth who was our second 
mate ran up and stood by us, the better 
to shout to the deck below. He shouted, 
bending over the rail, till he was scream- 
ing through hoarseness. He turned to us 
abruptly. “They don’t understand a word 
I say,” he cried in despair. “There isn’t a 
sailor or an Englishman in the crowd, 
the German farmers.” This, I found 
afterwards, was nearly true. These men 
had been signed on at a Continental port. 
It was really our Dutch cook who saved 
us that night. It was the cook who first 
saw the hatch covers going. 

The ship’s head had been put to the 
seas to keep the decks as clear as possible, 
and being now more accustomed to the 
gloom I could make out the men below 
busy at the hatch. Most conspicuous 
among them was the cook, who had taken 
charge there, and he, with three lan- 
guages, bludgeoned into surprising activ- 
ity the inexperienced youngsters who were 
learning for the first time what happens 
to a ship when the carpenter’s chief job 
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on leaving port has its defects discovered 
by exceptional weather. They were wad- 
ing through swirling waters as - they 
worked, and once a greater wave sprang 
bodily over them, and when the hatch 
showed through the foam again some of 
the men had gone as though dissolved. 
But it was found they had kept the right 
side of the bulwarks, and the elderly car- 
penter, whose leg had got wedged’ in a 
winch, was the only one damaged. 


Lucky, the other hatches kept staunch. 
We were watertight again. When the old 
man, the chief, the doctor, and the 
purser, gathered late that night in the 
chief's cabin to see what it was he had 
secreted in his cupboard, and boasted of, 
we sat where we could, being comfortably 
crowded, and I never knew tobacco could 
taste like that. I felt as if never before had 
I found such large leisure for extracting 
its full flavour. From being suddenly con- 
fined within a space which gave me a 
short outlook of a few hours, I was pres- 
ently released into the open again and of 
what might remain to me of the usual gift 
I had all that time to 
smoke in. Never did a pipe taste so sweet. 


of ample years. 


It is idle for good and serious souls to 
think me graceless here with this talk of 
tobacco immediately after such a release. 
Let me tell them my sacrificial smoke rose 
up straight and accepted. Looking 
through the smoke I saw clearly how 
worthy, kind, and lovable were the faces 
of my comrades. I warmed to this voyage 
for the first time; as though, after a 
test, I had been initiated. This was 
the place for me, with men like these 
about me, and such great affairs to 
I revelled in the thought 


of our valorous bluff, insignificant 


be met. 


as we were in that malign desolation, 
sundered from our kind. 

“Chief,” said the Old Man, “‘it 
was my department that time. None 
of your old engines did it.” 

*You’ve got a good cook,” said 
the chief, “I saw that.” Then the 
chief, remembering something, 
turned in his seat to the picture hang- 
ing above his desk of a smiling and 
handsome matron. “‘Here’s luck, old 
girl,” he said, holding up his glass; 
‘you can still send me some letters.” 

The following day the sun died at 
birth. The wind we had lost we found 
again as a gale from the south-east. 
The waters quickly increased again, 
and by noon the saloon was light 
and giddy with the racing of the 
propeller. 

I moved about like an infant 
learning to walk. We were 201 
miles from the Mumbles, course 
S.W.14W.; 
looking for the pleasures of travel. The 
doctor came to introduce himself, like a 
good man, and tried me with such things 
as fevers, Shaw, Brazilian entomology, 
the evolution of sex, the medical profession 
under socialism, the sea and the poets. 

But my thoughts were in retreat, with 
the black dog in full cry. It was too cold 
and damp to talk even of sex. When my 
oil lamp began to throw its rays of brown 
smell, the doctor, tired of the effort to 
exalt the sour dough which was my mind, 
left me. It was night. 
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it was cold, and I was still 


By next morning the gale, now from 
the south-west, like the seas, was con- 
stantly reinforced with squalls of hurri- 
cane violence. The chief put a man at 
the throttle. In the early afternoon the 
waves had assumed serious proportions. 
They soared by us in broad sombre 
ranges, with hissing white ridges, an in- 
hospitable and subduing sight. They were 
a quite different tribe of waves from the 
volatile and malicious natives of the Bristol 
Channel. The waves in the channel were 
smaller folk, but more athletic, and very 
noisy; they appeared to detach themselves 
from the sea, and to-leap at us, shouting. 

These western ocean waves had a dif- 
ferent character. They were the sea. We 
did not have a multitude of waves in 
sight, but the sea floor itself might have 
been undulating. The ocean was pro- 
foundly convulsed: Our outlook was con- 
fined to a few heights and hollows, and 
the moving heights were swift, but un- 
hurried and stately. Your alarm, as you 
saw a greater hill appear ahead, tower, 
and bear down, had no time to get more 
than just out of the stage of surprise and 
wonder when the Capella’s bows. were 
pointing skyward on a long- upslope of 
water, the broken summit of which was 
too quick for the Capella—the bows dis- 
appeared in a white explosion, a volley 
of spray, as hard as shot, raked the bridge, 
the foredeck filled with raging water, and 
the wave swept along our run, dark, 
severe, and immense; with so little noise 
too; with but a faint hissing of foam, as in 





gloom of the hollow seas, getting more 
light and seeing more world; though 
sometimes the hill-top was missed; she 
was not quick enough, and broke the in- 
flowing ridge with her face. She behaved 
so like a brave patient thing that now her 
portrait, which I tredsure, is to me that of 
one who has befriended me, a staunch 
and homely body who never tired in faith- 
ful well-doing. She became our little 
sanctuary, especially near dayfall, with 
those sombre mounts close round us bring- 
ing twilight before its time. But courage 
went with the light. At dusk, the eye, 
which had the liberty during the hours of 
light to range up the inclines of the sea to 
distant summits, and note that these dan- 
gers always passed, was imprisoned: by a 
dreadful apparition. When there was 
more night than day in the dusk you saw 
no waves. You saw, and close at hand, 
only vertical shadows, and they swayed 
noiselessly without progressing on the fad- 
ing sky high over you. 


Anp tris was the time to seek your fel- 
lows in the saloon, where there was light, 
warmth, sane and familiar things, and 
dinner. The-Capella’s saloon was fairly 
large, and the skipper’s pride. It was 
panelled in maple and oak, with a long 
settee at the forward end upholstered in 
red velvet, the velvet protected by a calico 
cover. A brass oil lamp with an opaline 
shade hung over the table from a beam 
beneath the skylight. There was a closed 
American stove, with a rigorously polished 


The skipper took his seat before the soup tureen. 


a deliberate silence. The Capella then be- 
gan to run down a valley. 

It was on this day the Capella ceased 
to be a marine engine to me. She was not 
the Capella of the Swansea docks, the sea 
waggon squatting low in the water, with 
bows like a box, and a width of beam 
which made her seem a wharf fixture. To- 
day in the Atlantic her bluff bows rose to 
meet the approaching bulk of each wave 
with such steady honesty, getting up 
heavily to meet its quick wiles, it is true, 
but often with such success that we found 
ourselves perched at a height above the 


brass flue running up through the deck. 
On two oak sideboards in corners of the 
saloon some artificial plants blossomed; 
from single stems each plant blossomed 
into flowers of aniline dyes and of dif- 
ferent species. 

Ah! that saloon. I remember it assid- 
uously now, every trivial feature of it, and 
the men, now scattered over all the world, 
thrown together in it then for a spell to 
make the most of each other. 

The skipper, with stove behind’ him, 
took his seat before the soup tureen at the 
head of the table. You would as soon 





think of altering the chart-room clog, 
even were it wrong, as of touching th 
soup tureen without the skipper’s orden 
The doctor was on the skipper’s righ; 
hand, and the purser next to the doct, 
and on the opposite side, the chief may. 
There was the plump and bald-heada 
German steward, in white apron, the |i 
of one eye heavier than the other, sery; 
us in his shirt sleeves, sometimes suck; 
his teeth with a noticeable click when 
knew a dish deserved our approval. Yo, 
kept the soup in the plate by holding ; 
off the table and watching its tides. Whe, 
her stern sailed up, and the screw raced 
the glass shade of the lamp, being a mis 
fit, took our eyes to watching the comin 
smash; the soup then poured over yoy 
and trying topush your chair back fromthe 
mess, you found the chair was a fixtur 
onthe floor. Thislast factwasneverremen. 
bered. I should try to push my Capelk 
chair back now, if I were sitting in it. 
The doctor, who had been long enough 
tinkering careless bodies to have grown; 
little worn and grizzled, was often r. 
moved from us by a faint but impervioy 
hauteur, though maybe he was only 
little better and differently dressed. He 
was a patient listener, but his eyes could 
be droll. The doctor’s chuckle, escaping 
from his thoughts while he was uw 
guarded, would sometimes make th 
captain look up from a narrative with 
question and a trace of resentment in his 
glance. The captain was a great traveller, 
but he was puzzled to find the memory d 
our surgeon following him to the mos 
remote and unfamiliar strands. “Now 
how did that fellow come to be ata 
place like that?” the captain would 
whisper to me afterwards. “Can' 
make him out. Who is he?” The su. 
geon had a bottomless fund of shor 
stories. 

The captain would frequently keep 
his seat in the saloon after dinner til 
he had finished his cigar, and in th 
vein, would put a leg over the armd 
his chair, which he had pushed bad 
(his chair was cushioned, and was n0 
a fixture), and frowning at his ciga, 
as if for defects, would voyage agait 
his early seas. I suppose a sail 
would call our skipper a hard cas. 
He was an elderly man, tall, spar, 
and meagrely bearded. His eyes wer 
set close into a knife-like nose, and 
they were opaque and bright, lle 
two blue stones under a forehead 
which narrowed and tightened int 
a small shiny cranium. There wet 
tufts of grey wool above his templé 
No light came through his eyes © 
make them limpid, except when lt 
was fondling Tinker, the dog. The 

shone from the surface, giving him a lod 
of peering and intent suspicion. His drs 
and habits betrayed an appreciation d 
his own person. 


I cuessep he would have a ruthless p 
cess in an emergency; he would identil 
the success and safety of the ship with bs 
own. He laughed from his mouth onli 
throwing his head back, showing = 
prisingly perfect teeth, and laughter di 
not chanze the crystalline glitter of hisey* 
There was something alien and startlisf 
in his merriment. As though his own m0 
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were too cold-for him at times he would 
seek out me, or the. chief, to find warmth 
in an argument. He would irritate us 
into a disputation; and though he was a 
choleric man, quick at opposition, yet 
his vocabulary then was flinty and sparse. 
It stuck, and was delivered with pain. 
You could think of him labouring at his 
views of men and affairs with a creaking 
slate pencil. He set one’s teeth. But he 
was a sailor, cautious and bold, with a 
knowledge of ships and the sea that was a 
mine to me. Let me say that, during the 
voyage, I found him busy making a canvas 
cot. He sat on the poop and worked 
there, bent and patient as a seam- 
stress, for days. With a judgment 
made too readily, I believed he was, 
naturally, making it for his own 
comfort, against the heat of the river. 
When it was finished he was rolling 

up his ball of yarn, surveying his job, 

and he said, mumbling and shy, that 

the cot was for me. 

The skipper, on this day that our 
decks were swept, swore about the 
men and the bugs during dinner, 
muttered with foreboding about the 
glass, which was still falling, and the 
coals, which were being burnt to no 
purpose. We were hardly doing more 
than holding our place on our course. 

The saloon was delirious, and when 

she flung up her heels, the varied 
noises rose with the racing propeller 

to a crescendo of furious castanets. 

The mate left us. The skipper sat 
glooming, eyeing his cigar resentfully, 

his leg over the arm of his chair. 

The doctor was swaying with the 
ship, weary and forlorn. Tinker had 

an appeal in his eyes, and made tim- 
orous noises. The purser wondered 

why he was there at all, and blamed his 
silly dreams. The night boomed without. 
What a night! 

Sxiprer: If this southerly wind goes 
round to the west and north, look out. I 
saw porpoises today too. 

Doctor: When are we due at Para? 

SxippeR: Huh! What’s this talk of 
Para? You wait. All this talk about when 
we shall get there’s no good. 

In proof of that there is the entry in my 
diary some days after: 

December 22: Awoke at four A.M. 
with the ship rolling as brutally as ever. 
A great noise of waters and things bang- 
ing. The seas huge at sunrise, when the 
light came over their tops. Depressing 
sight. The sky was blue at first, but was 
soon overcast with squalls. The horizon 
ahead gets slate-coloured, and low clouds 
underneath, like ragged bales of dirty 
wool, come towards us heavy and fast. 
Then the squall and waves rush down on 
us express, and the ship buries herself. 
Constantly hearing engine-room bell 
sounded from bridge to slacken speed as 
a big sea appears. The captain popped 
in his head as I was deciding whether to 
get up or stay where I was. He gazed 
sternly at me and said he was looking 
for Jonah. I half believe he means it too. 
Everybody is weary of this. The men have 
been in oilskins since the start. . . . 

There was something of leisure in the 
Capella’s movements next morning. I 
felt sure the glass must be rising at last. 
The air felt lighter and more expansive. 


A peep through the port showed me the 
ceiling had gone up considerably in the 
night. There was little wind, for the waves, 
though as great as ever, had lost their 
white ridges. Their summits were rounded 
and smooth. We were running south out 
of it, though the residue of the dreary 
northern seas was still washing about the 
decks, It was December yesterday, but 
April today. The engineers’ mess-room 
boy, with bare fat arms, went by the 
cabin, singing. 

At breakfast we heard that Chips, who 
had retired to his bunk for some days past 








one of these very other things, which were, 
I think, shirts, that there dropped, when 
the doctor picked up the garment, a little 
package wrapped in newspaper. Chips, 
from his berth, gave a cry of joy. The 
doctor and I, smiling too, looked upon 
the old man feeling that we had acted for 
you all. Chips, secretive with his sacro- 
sanct emblem, was putting the little 
packet under his coverlet, when a low 
foreign sailor snatched it from him. The 
Cross fell to the deck. I recovered it from 
the feet instantly in a white passion, and 
chanced to look at it. It confirmed that 





The chief is kindly and popular, big and robust in body and mind. 


to mend a leg damaged when the hatches 
were in danger, had met with a still more 
serious misfortune. We fell into a mood of 
silent and respectful compassion. ‘There 
was nothing to be said. Chips had lost 
his Victoria Cross. He was an old hero in 
trouble. The. few of us who were British 
there—true, most of us were Germans, 
Dutchmen, Scandinavians, and Portu- 
guese—felt we represented The Country. 
Chips limped about the forecastle with 
reproach in his face, and we felt we were 
petty in noticing his face was also dirty, 
though it certainly was difficult to avoid 
seeing that too, perhaps because, and this 
can be said: for us, the dirt was of longer 
standing than the reproach. Then again 
it is common knowledge that Chips sleeps 
in straw, having no mattress. 


Curs’ srory we knew. It had been 
whispered about the ship. He was at the 
Siege of Alexandria, and a shell fell near a 
group of men on his ship. Chips picked it 
up and dropped it overboard before the 
fuse was finished. The doctor and I felt 
especially responsible, for a reason I can- 
not easily explain, it is so vague, and we 
told Chips we would help him in his 
search for his lost treasure. This took us 
to Chips’ sea chest, and amid a group of 
mask-like faces—for how could foreigners 
guess what this mattered to us?—we 
hunted carefully for Chips his aureole. 
We found—but I suppose even Victoria 
Cross heroes must dirty their socks. There 


_ Were other things also. Yet it was out of 


one, who is named Chips here, was some- 
thing in the Royal and Ancient Order of 
Buffaloes. 

Coming back from the forecastle, sud- 
denly I felt as the man of the suburbs does 
when, bowed with months of black winter 
and work in a city alley, he is, without 
any warning, transfigured on his own 
doorstep one morning. There as before is 
his familiar shrub, dripping with rain. 
Yet is it as before? It points a black finger 
at him. But the finger has a polished green 
nail. 

He is translated. His ears are opened, 
and there comes for the first time that year 
the silver whistle of the starlings. A touch 
of South is in the air. His burden falls. 

The cloudy sky was not grey now, but 
pearly, for it was translucent to the sun. 
More than day had come; life was born. 
There was ichor in the day. They were 
not dark northern waves that baffled us, 
but we were shoved and rocked by the 
send of a long nacreous ocean swell, firm 
but kind, from the south-west. The iron 
ship which had been repulsive to the 
touch, for its face had been glassy and 
cold, was now drying a warm rust red, 
like earth of Devon in spring, and was 
responsive. You could rest against its 
iron body and feel yourself grow. I saw 
the chief outside his cabin in his shirt 
sleeves, gazing overseas between the stan- 
chions of the boat deck, smoking in the 
evident luxury of full comfort and release. 
Involuntarily, he danced as she rolled. 
“Got anything to read?” he asked. 


We have no library, of course, but we 
have a circulation of books on board. The 
chief’s question reminded me that the 
day we left Swansea a lady (and a friend 
of poor Jack, the public is well aware) 
sent us a bale of literature. We blessed her 
when we saw its bulk, looking at it as oxen 
might look at a truss of hay. 

Here was the very day to get at that 
bale, and impatiently I rolled it into the 
open. It was trussed with great care, so 
I tore away a corner of the wrappings, 
dived in a hand, and hauled out a copy of 
“Joy Bells for Young Christians,” the 
November number of 1899, 

We pulled and dragged at the es- 
caped mass of periodicals, looking for 
something good, but found no pearls 
had been cast before us. There were 
parish magazines and temperance 
monthlies, there were religious al- 
manacs for the years we have lost. 
So overboard went the lot—I may 
as well tell the whole truth, over- 
board also went the evangelical 
hymn books, new though they were. 
I will only suppress the advice cried 
to the gulls astern as the literature 
went floating and flying in their di- 
rection. We had to rely for our read- 
ing on what had been brought aboard 
by our crowd. 


Or a. THe Booxs aboard the Ca- 
pella I got most out of the skipper’s 
sailing directories and his charts. 
Talk of romance! There was that 
chart-room under the bridge, across 
its open doors on either side cream- 
ing waves going by in the moonlight, 
and the steamer inclining each side 
alternately, and the shadows of the 
rigging sliding back and forth on the 
pale deck. You cannot know what ro- 
mance is till you are in seas you have 
never sailed before, where the marks will 
be few when landfall comes; that ocean 
where the skipper is to find his own way 
by his lore of the sea, and may even ask 
your opinion about alternatives; and 
there read sailing directories. The South 
Atlantic Sailing Directions, our own 
guide, is fine, especially when it gets 
down to the uninhabited islands in far 
southern latitudes. I do not think this 
noble volume is included in the best hun- 
dred books, but I know it can release the 
mind from the body. 

Christmas Eve. I knew it was an aus- 
picious occasion of some kind, for the 
steward just went aft with two big plum 
cakes cuddled in his apron. That made 
me look at the calendar. We are now 800 
miles out, and the steamer has reached 
six knots. This was the bestnight wehad yet 
found. The steamer was on an even keel, 
with but occasional spasms of sharp roll- 
ing, for there was no sea, but only old 
ocean breathing deeply and regularly in 
its sleep, and sometimes making a slight 
movement. The light of the full moon was 
the shining ghost of noon. The steamer 
was distinct but immaterial, saliently ac- 
centuated, asa phantom. A deep shadow 
would have detached the forecastle head 
but for a length of luminous bulwark 
which still held it, and some quiet voices 
of men within the shadow, yarning. 

On such a night with Christmas morn- 
ing but sixty minutes away it would have 
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been wasting life to go to bed. I glanced 
expectantly at the door of the chief's 
cabin, and saw indeed it was open, a yel- 
low rectangle within which was the pro- 
file of the chief beneath his lamp, talking 
to somebody. The doctor was there, and 
he made room for me on the settee. Then 
the captain joined us, and I perched my- 
self on the wash-stand. 

“Well, we can undress tonight when 
we turn in,” said the chief. (None of us 
had, so far.) In a long silence which 
filled the cabin with tobacco smoke I 
could hear the engines below uplifted in 
confident song. 


“Now THEY’RE walking round,” said the 
skipper, nodding. ‘Now she feels it.” 

This common meeting-place of ours, 
the chief’s cabin, is on a highway of the 
ship, being on the direct route from the 
poop to the bridge, and so it is a hostel, 
for the chief is a kindly and popular man, 
big and robust in body and mind; though 
he has a knack, at odd and unexpected 
times, of being candid in a way that 
shocks, treading on corns without ruth, 
the skipper’s particularly, when their 
two departments are at a difference. 

This cabin was one which I always 
visited first, for, especially in the morn- 
ing when other folk had not rubbed the 
night out of their eyes, and so looked 
darkly upon their fellows, my friend the 
chief had the early eye of a child and the 
soaring spirit of the lark. I never met him 
when he had got out of bed on the wrong 
side. His cabin became a refuge to me, 
for, unlike the doctor’s and my own place 
(we both were birds of passage, therefore 
our cabins were cold and stark), the chief’s 
was comfortable with settled furniture, 
cosy and habitable, like a fixed home. 
There was a wicker chair, with cushions, 
and a writing-desk where the engineer’s 
log lay handy and bearing some plug 
tobacco, freshly cut, on its cover, and a 
pipe rack above the desk carrying a most 
foul assortment waiting their turns again 
for favour. Portraits of the chief’s family 
were on the walls, smiling boys and girls, 
with their mother in a chief place, looking 
upon daddy by proxy. There was a book- 
shelf bearing some engineering manuals, 
a few novels and magazines, a tape meas- 
ure, some gauge glasses, some tin whistles, 
a flute and a palm-leaf fan. Above the 
wash-stand was a rack with glasses and a 
carafe. A settee ran along one side, and 
his bunk upon the other side. There we sat 
on Christmas Eve, while the wicker chair 
bent and complained with the skipper’s 
weight as he swayed to the leisurely rock- 
ing of the ship. The tobacco smoke 
floated in coils and blue smears in the 
room. A bottle of Hollands rested for 
security on the bed, and we held our 
glasses on our knees. 

The pallid and puffy face of the stew- 
ard, a very honest man secretly free with 
his small store of apples on my account 
because I am green and my palate not 
yet used to the flatness of tinned pro- 
visions, looked in on us from the right. 
“Vhere is der dog, sir? I haf not seen der 
dog.” “Must be about,” we cried. “We 
had seen him,” we said, “nosing about 
the poop for rats, or asleep on the saloon 
mat, or padding round the casing, looking 
for friends.” “But no, I haf looked. He is 





not found. Vhere is der dog?” A hole in 
our little community, it was apparent 
from our intent looks, could not be 
thought of with equanimity. Tinker’s im- 
portance became quite large. The second 
engineer passed the door, caught the drift 
of our anxious converse, and turned to 
say the dog was then asleep in his room. 
**Ach! zat is all right.” We struck matches 
for our pipes again. 

“That dog, I shouldn’t like to lose 
him,” said the skipper, stroking his 
beard. ““There’s no luck in that. I shot a 
dog once on a ship; and first we ran into 
a blow and lost a lot of gear, and then the 
mate got his hand smashed, and then 
everything got cross-grained till I'd have 
paid, ah, fifty pounds to have had the 
brute back again, and an ugly customer 
he was. Ah, you can smile, doctor, but 
there it is. I’m not superstitious and 
never was. But you can’t tell me. Look 
at the things that happen. When I was a 
youngster, my ship was off Rio, and I 
dreamt my father was dead. I took my 
bearings and the time. I dreamt my 
father died in a red-brick house with a 
laylock tree by the door and that tree 
was in blossom plain enough to smell. I 
didn’t know the house. There was a path 
of clean red bricks leading up to the 
porch through a garden. I didn’t see my 
father. But you know what dreams are 
like—no sense in them—there the house 
was and not a soul in sight. I knew he 
was dying inside it. 

“How do you account for that? Have 
you got it down in your books? I lay you 
haven’t. I forgot all about that dream. 
Long after, I was at Cape Town and met 
my brother. That reminded me. After a 
bit I said to him, ‘Father’s dead.’ ‘Yes,’ 
he said, ‘but how did you know?” Said I, 
‘Was the house like this?’ and I told him. 
Yes,’ he said, ‘it was like that. A place 
he was staying at in Essex. But how did 
you know?’ I didn’t tell him. What’s the 
good? He wouldn’t have believed it. 
People don’t.” 


At Turovcn the anxious time when we 
were being soused and buffeted I noticed 
how our company, every man of them, 
even the Pyrrhonist, saw omens in all the 
chance variety of the vast menace under 
the frown of which we huddled in our 
iron box; porpoises alongside; one of 
Mother Cary’s dark brood accompanying 
us, glancing about the vagaries of the 
flowing hills with swift precision; the 
form of a cloud; a loom far out, as though 
day were there at least. The fall of a 
portrait in the chief’s room once set him 
wondering and melancholy. Again, when 
the dog whined and moped, the skipper 
eyed the animal narrowly, as though the 
creature had prescience but could tellus 
what it knew only by drooping and quiv- 
ering its hind quarters. You might have 
thought that Fate, dumb and cruel, but a 
little relenting for something inevitably 
to come to our mishap, were trying to 
stretch a point, and so induced the skip- 
per to put his shirt on inside out one morn- 
ing, after dreaming he saw drowned rats, 
in case the horse were not too blind to see 
both the nod and the wink. 


Christmas Day. In case it has become 
necessary for me to show again the sym- 


bols of verity, as this is a book of travel, 
here they are: “Lat. 37.2 N., long. 14.14 
W. Light wind and moderate swell from 
S.W. Vessel rolling heavily at intervals. 
961 miles out. Miles by engines 226. 
Actual distance travelled (because of the 
swell on our starboard bow) 197 miles.” 
I cannot see that these particulars do 
more than help me out with the book, but 
as they have been considered essential in 
narratives of voyaging, here they are, and 
much good may they do anybody. Tho- 
reau, in one of his quaintly superior moods 
when speaking of travel, said, “It is not 
worth while going round the world to 
count the cats in Zanzibar.” In nearly 
every book of travel this is proved to be 
true. They show it was not worth the 
while, seeing it was either to shoot cats or 
to count degrees of latitude. (As for me, 
I have no reason whatever for being at. 
sea.) Consider Arctic travel. I have read 
long rows of books on that, but recall few 
emotional moments. The finest passage 
in any book of Arctic travel is in War- 
burton Pikés’ Barren Grounds, where 
he quotes what the Indian said to the 
missionary who had been speaking of 
heaven. The Indian asked, “And is it like 
the land of the musk-ox in summer, when 
the mist is on the lakes, and the loon cries 
very often?” 


You ree ar once that the country the 
Indian saw around him would be easily 
missed by us, even when in the midst of 
it. For taking the bearings of such a land, 
the sextant, and the miles already 
travelled, would not be factors to help 
much. Now the Indian knew nothing of 
artificial horizons and the aids to dis- 
covering where they are which strangers 
use. But in summer the mists of his lakes 
were but the vapour of his musings, the 
penumbra of the unfathomed deeps of his 
mind whereon he paddled his own canoe; 
and when the wild-fowl called, it was his 
memory heard; it was his thought become 
vocal then while he dreamed on. I my- 
self learned that the treasures found in 
travel, the chance rewards of travel which 
make it worth while, cannot be accounted 
beforehand, and seldom are matters a 
listener would care to hear about after- 
wards; for they have no substance. They 
are no matter. ‘ihey are untranslatable 
from their time and place; and like the 
man who unwittingly lies down to sleep 
on the tumulus where the little people 
dance on midsummer night, and dreams 
that in the place where man has never 
been his pockets were filled with fairy 
gold, waking to find pebbles there instead, 
so the traveller cannot prove the dreams 
he had, showing us only pebbles when he 
tries. Such fair things cannot be taken 
from the magic moment. They are but 
filmy, high in the ceiling of your thoughts 
then, rosy and sunlit by the chance of the 
light, transitory, melting as you watch. 
You come down to your lead again. These 
occasions are not on your itinerary. They 
are like the Indian’s lakes in summer. 
They have no names. They cannot be 
found on the best maps. Not you nor 
any other will ever discover them 
again. 

And what are these things?—but how 
can we tell? A strip of coral beach, as 
once I saw it, which was as all other coral 





beaches; but the ship passed close in, and 
by favour of the hour and the sun this 
strand did not glare, but was resplendent, 
and the colours of the sea, green, gold, 
and purple, were not its common virtues, 
but the emotional and passing attar of 
those hues. 

And now, this is Christmas morning. 
I am in the chief’s bunk, and he stil] 
sleeps on the settee. We fell asleep where 
we lay yarning on our backs after mid- 
night. I wake at the right moment, open- 
ing my eyes with the serene and secure 
conviction that things are very well. 


Decr. 27. Distance run for past 24 
hours to midday 219. Total distance 1177 
miles. Fine weather. Glass rising. 

Have you ever heard of the monotony 


‘of a long voyage? The same sky you 


know, the same waters, the same deck; 
and now I can see it should be added, the 
same old self, dismayed by the contem- 
plation of its features daily, week after 
week, within that spacious empty hall, 
where is no escape from the bright stare 
overhead which reveals your baldness 
and blemishes without ruth. You get 
found out. You want to mix with the mob 
again, to get lost in the sameness of your 
fellows. He who goes travelling should 
leave his self at home, or as much of it as 
is not wanted on the voyage. It is sur- 
prising to find how little you want of 
yourself. The ideal traveller would ven- 
ture out merely as a disembodied thought, 
or, at most, as an eye. 


A mere Eve would see no monotony, 
for the sky may be the same sky, but its 
moods are like those of the same woman; 
and the ocean, though young as the morn- 
ing, is older than Asia—you never know 
what to expect from that profoundenigma. 
As for the sunny deck, I see the doctor 
sitting on a spare spar, waiting for some- 
one to sit beside him. The chief is filing 
a piece of small gear outside his cabin. 
The skipper is overlooking, with a hard 
frown, a group of men busy repairing his 
chart-room, which is just forward of the 
engine-room casing (I could get a job 
from him at once for the asking, though 
I shall not ask). The first mate is trying 
to be in three places at once. The second 
mate patrols the bridge. The German 
steward, who tells curious stories in a 
Teutonised dialect of Shadwell, is hang- 
ing mattresses and bedclothes over a 
boom. The men are chipping and tarring 
the deck; and the boatswain, bare-legged, 
wildly bearded, a sheath knife on his 
hams, looks like a fine pirate brought to 
menial tasks. 

I have watched this day’s monotonous 
sky onwards from the dawn. We are in 
the neighbourhood of the Hesperides. 
For some early hours of the morning it 
was grey. But the grey roof soon broke 
with the incumbent weight of light, let- 
ting sunshine through narrow fractures 
to the sea, far out. There were partitions 
of thin gold in the dim hall. The moving 
floor was patterned in day and night. 
The low ceiling was fused where the day 
poured through, became a candent 
vapour, volatilised. We had over us be- 
fore breakfast the ultimate blue, where 
a few cirrus clouds showed its great 
height. 
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Then it was August. The sea ran in 
broad heavy mounds, blue-black and 
vitreous, Which hardly moved our bulk. 
In the afternoon, the ocean, a short dis- 
tance from the ship, grew filmed and 
opaque, a milky blue shot with purple 
shadows. Its surface, though heaving, 
was smooth and flawless. No light en- 
tered its deeps, but the radiant heat was 
mirrored on it as on the pallor of fluid 
lava. ‘The water ploughed up by the 
bows did not break, but rolled over vis- 
cidly. The sun dropped behind the sea 
about a point west of our course. Night 
was near. Yet still the high dome with 

its circular floor the sea was magically 
illuminated, as by the proximity of a 
wonderful presence. We, solitary and 
privileged in the theatre, waited ex- 
pectant. The doors of glory were some- 
where ajar. 

Now had been given me fellowship with 
theship and her men; we were one body. I 
had been absorbed by our enterprise. For 
along while our steamer was a harsh and 
foreign thing to me, unfriendly to the eye, 
difficult to understand. But now she had 
become intelligible and proper. She and 
her men were all my world, and I could 
find my way about that world in the dark. 

Having learned to know her faults I 
like her as she is; the trestle bridge with 
its sagging hand-ropes and wobbling 
stanchions (look out, you, when she rolls) 
which crosses the main deck aft on the 
port side from the amidships section, 
where I live, to the poop, where the 
doctor lives. The two little streets of 
three doors each, to port and starboard 
of her amidships, the doors that open out 
under the shade of the boat deck to sea. 
There, amidships also, are the chief's 
room and the galley, the engineers’ mess- 
room, and the engine-room entrance; 
but these last do not open overside, but 
look aft, from a connecting alley which 
runs across the ship to join the side alley- 
ways. Forward of these cabins is the 
engine-room casing, where the ’midship 
deck broadens, but is cumbered with 
bunker hatches (mind your feet, at night, 
there); and beyond, again, is the chart- 
room, and over the chart-room the bridge 
and the wheel-house, from which is a 
sheer long drop to the main deck forward. 
At the finish of that deck is an iron wall, 
with the entrance to the mysterious fore- 
castle in its centre; and over that is the 
uplifted head of our world watching our 
course, a bleak windswept place. of rails, 
cable chains, and windlass. The poop 
has a timber deck, and there in fine 
weather the deck chairs are. 


I nanx I liked her better as a formless 
shadow after sundown. Whether it was 
then a noise in my head, my tranquil 
thoughts murmuring in their sleep, or 
whether the sound I heard was the deep 
humming of the world’s speed, I don’t 
know; whatever it was, it was the only 
sound. Our mainmasthead light was but 
4 nearer star of the host. I was not sur- 
prised to see one of the stars so close. I 
was within the luminous porch of the 
Milky Way. 

Itwas midnight. In that silence, where 
I was alone in space, adrift on a night 
cloud in the constellations, the stars were 
really my familiars; once, when in Lon- 





don, though they had been named to me 
and were constant there, they were far 
in the place to which one lifts one’s eyes 
from the dust and traffic, nothing to do 
with London and with me. But now there 
was no more dust and traffic. I was among 
them at last. Splendid Orion was near 
and vast in his hunting. The Pleiades no 
longer dimmered on the very limit of 





vision, but were separate points of deli- 
cate light. The night moved with diamond 
fire. 

I was so far absent from the body that 
a human voice beside me was like a sur- 
prising concussion with something in- 
visible in space. Turning, there was the 
glow of Sandy’s pipe. Sandy is an elderly 
man, and an engineer. He was leaning 
over the rail, cooling after his watch be- 
low. The magic of the star shine had got 
into his mind too. He began with guesses 
about the things which are not known, 
parrying doubt with, ““Ah—but it’s hard 
to say; there are things ”: and, “you 
bright young fellers don’t know every- 
thing”; and, “somebody told me a queer 
thing now. 

“There was a bright young feller, same 
as yourself, and he was first mate of the 
Abertawe, out of Cardiff. Jack Driscoll 
was his name. It was a funny thing hap- 
pened to him. I heard about it after- 
wards. 

“All the girls thought Jack Driscoll 
was so nice. One of the girls was his 
owner’s daughter, and she was the best 
of the bunch, anyway, for she was an 
only child, and her father would have 
given her the earth. He was a good 
owner, was her father, as things go in 
Cardiff. Do you ‘know Cardiff? Well, a 
little goes a long way on the Welsh coast. 
Jack was a smart sailor, with the first 
chance of the next new boat, if he 
watched out. I reckon Jack was a fool. 
Why, he needn’t have gone to sea any 
more. But what did he do? 

‘Jack was one of them fellers who think 
if they put a gold-laced cap saucy over 
one ear, and laugh with the eyes, they 
can whistle up a duchess, And I daresay 
Jack could in summer, in his white suit, 
when he’d just shaved. He was a bit of all 
right was Jack. He was a proper tall lad, 
and the way he carried himself —— It 
was a treat to see him move about a ship. 
His black hair was like one of the big fid- 
dler chaps, and his smile would take in one 
of his pals. 

“He could tell stories, too, on the 
quiet, could Jack. They were pretty blue, 
though. Sailor stories. They were all 
about himself in the West Coast ports. 
Do you know the Chili coast? Well, it’s 
mind your eye there, and no half larks. 
They’re pretty handy with knives out 
there. But when Jack was out for fun you 
couldn’t stop him. 











“The Abertawe went light ship to 
Barry, one trip, from Buenos Aires, and 
Jack saw her snug, and told all the men 
to be at the shipping office early and 
sober in the morning, because they got in 
on a Sunday, and Jack saw the old man 
safe on his way to Cardiff, and then 
shaved, and sang while he was shaving. 
He got himself up west-end style, new 

yellow boots and all, and tied his red 

tie Spanish fashion. And he went down 
the quay, looking for anything that 
was about. 

“But Barry is a dull place. Do you 
know Barry? Well, it’s a one-eyed God- 
forsaken town, made out of odds and 
ends stuck down anywhere, all new 
houses, docks, coal tips, and railway 
sidings, and nowhere to go. It’s best to 
stay aboard, in Barry. Jack began to 
feel like the only bird on a mud-bank. 

He got out of the town, and walked along 
a road till he came to an old woman sit- 
ting in the hedge, with her back up against 
a telegraph post. Her face was brown and 
wrinkled, and she had an orange-coloured 
handkerchief round her face, and tied 
under her chin. She was smoking a pipe, 
and looking at her blucher boots. As Jack 
came along, she said, “Tell your fortune, 
pretty gentleman?’ Jack laughed, and 
told her his face was his fortune. 

***What do you see when you look in 
the glass?” said she. 

“Now that was dead easy to Jack, be- 
cause he knew as well as the girls; and he 
told her. There was none of your silly 
modesty about Jack. Then the old 
woman laughed; but I reckon Jack 
thought she was only pleased with him, 
because he made it a point to make the 
mothers and the grandmothers smile, the 
same as the girls. 

*“*What do you see in this glass?’ said 
she to Jack. She hauls out a mirror like 
you see in the old-fashion shops, a mirror 
made of silver, and it had a frame of 
ebony. She polished it on her skirt, and 
gave it to him, and told him to pass a bit 

of silver with the other hand. Well, 
Jack saw sport, and he could always 
pay for that, and he did what she said. 
But he only saw himself in the mirror. 
“Hi, SAID JACK, ‘here, what’s your little 
game now? None of your larks now,’ he 
said, ‘or I’ll ask a policeman what he can 
see in this tin glass of yours.’ 

**You and your policeman,’ she said. 
‘Look now, my dandy boy, aad see more 
than your money’s worth.’ And she 
rubbed the glass again. Then Jack took 
another look. It was a dull day, but that 
mirror was bright with sunshine. There 
was something funny about that mirror. 
He saw a fine place in it, all cool and 
white and gold, like you see out East. It 
was a palace, I reckon. There was a 
fountain in the middle, and some girls 
with not a lot on. And there was Jack’s 
own self among ’em, and they were 
laughing and talking to him. It was fine. 
Jack turned his head, just like you would 
do, to see if the real place was behind 
him. But, of course, there was the funnels 
and topmasts of Barry, and the sky looked 
like rain. I bet it gave him a shock. 

***Now you’ve seen what'll be your 
luck, honey, if you’re not careful,’ said 
the old woman. ‘Mind your eye,’ she 





said, ‘mind your eye, you with the saucy 
face. What’s more,’ she called after him, 
‘don’t you speak to the girl with the odd. 
eyes in Cardiff, though I know you will, 
and sorry you'll be.’ 

“Go to the devil,’ said Jack. 

“He was just like all you young chaps. 
Thought she was an artful old shark 
who’d got his money dead easy. What 
happened? Why, the very next day the 
skipper came back, and told him the 
new boat was near ready, and the owner 
wanted to see him. Jack went, and for- 
got about everything, except that he was 
going to be the handsome boy all right 
with the owner’s own daughter to look 
at him. A pretty girl she was too. 

“Coming out of the Great Western 
Station at Cardiff, Jack saw a place he’d 
never noticed before. It wasn’t Cardiff 
style. ‘It must have been run up since I 
was here last,’ says Jack to himself, 
‘though that’s queer, for I reckon it’d 
take years to rig up a dandy show of this 
sort.’ But in he went. 


“He was SURPRISED, when he got in, 
and so would you have been. It was like 
the place I saw on the stage at London 
once. It was in Aladdin, at a place in 
the Mile End Road. You know what 
those things are like, when the curtain 
goes up. You can see a long way, but you 
can’t see all the way. You expect some- 
thing to happen there. It was full of 
pillars, all white and gold, in a pink light. 


_ There was a lot of ladies and gentlemen 


sitting on sofas full of cushions, talking, 
and they were too grand to even notice 
Jack as he stood there looking round for 
a chair. But it took a lot to get on Jack’s 
nerves. There was one girl in a white silk 
dress, with red roses in her golden belt, 
and she had a white hat with red roses 
in that, and ‘she looked like a summer 
day. Jack was glad to see that the only 
vacant chair was at a table where she 
sat alone. She looked up and smiled at 
Jack. Jack sat down beside her and said 
what a fine day it was. She had a face 
the colour of moonlight, and her eyes 
were odd. But there wasn’t a girl who 
could make Jack wonder if his tie was 
straight, in those days, and he began to 
order things, and talk. He looked at his 
watch. It was near twelve o’clock. He 
had to be at his owner’s by one. There 
was plenty of time. 

“The drink had a funny taste, but it 
was the best liquor he’d ever had. He 
marked down that place. He didn’t 
know there was a show like that in Car- 
diff. He caught hold of the girl’s hand, 
which he noticed was white, and very 
cold, and pretended he wanted to look 
at her ring. There was a stone in the ring, 
just like a bit of soda. She asked him to 
try it on his own finger, because the stone 
changed colour then, but Jack couldn’t 
get the ring off till he’d placed her finger 
to his lips, to moisten the ring. He was 
the boy, was Jack, to see things didn’t 
drag along. When he got the ring on his 
finger the stone was full of red fire. So 
the time went; but he forgot all about 
time, and the owner, and the owner’s 
daughter, and everything. The girl’s hair 
was scented, too, and it was close to him. 

“Presently he looked up, and saw what 
he’d never noticed before. He could see 
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further into the building than ever. 
There seemed to be a garden beyond, full 
of sunshine, and all the men and women 
were walking that way, talking loud, and 
laughing. His own girl got up too, and 
said, ‘Come along, Jack Driscoll,’ and he 
never even wondered how she knew his 
name, nor why her face was like snow by 
moonlight, nor why she smiled like that. 

“No. Not Jack. All he thought was 
what a ripping garden that was, with 
palms, and marble courts, like you see in 
the East. There was music far away, two 
notes and a drum, like you hear in a 
native dance, before the dancers come. 
Then he noticed they were alone in the 
garden, which was full of trees in blossom. 
All the other people had gone. There was 
only that music. The girl talked to him in 
whispers, and he put his arm around her. 
I don’t know how long he stayed there, 
but he kept telling the girl he’d never had 
such a good time in his life. 

“Tt was funny the way he got out. Jack 
reckoned in there that the world would 
never come to an end, like young fellers 
do, when they’re enjoying themselves 
proper. But once he took her ring off his 
finger, to have another look at it. Then 
he was in the street again, looking up at a 
building which had its doors shut, and 
Jack only thought he was looking there 
for a number he wanted. 

“It had started to rain. He looked at 
his watch. It was just twelve o’clock. He 
didn’t know what he wanted with an 
address in that street, so he started off in 
a hurry for his owner’s house, feeling 
pretty stiff as if he’d been sleeping rough. 
When he got to his owner’s house, he 
rang the bell. 

“The owner’s daughter came to the 
door, and looked at him like she didn’t 
know him, and was a bit afraid of him. 
‘No, thank you,’ she said’ kindly, ‘not 
today.’ And shut the door at once. 

“What puzzled Jack was that he didn’t 
feel surprised and angry. He turned and 
went down those steps again, and down 
the street, thinking it over. He looked 
back at the house. Yes, that was the 
house all right. And that was Annie all 
right. Well, what the devil was the mat- 
ter with him? There was a public-house 
at the corner, and he stopped there, 
thinking things over, and staring at the 
window. Then he saw his face in a mirror, 
and shouted so that the barman came 
and ordered him out of that, sharp now. 
But he kept looking at the glass, not be- 
lieving his eyes. He knew his own face 
again, but only just knew it. His eyes 
were dull and red and gummy, same 
as those old men have who’ve lived too 
long, and his face was puffed and pim- 
pled, and he had a lousy white beard.” 


il 


VERY MORNING after breakfast the 
E skipper and the doctor made a visit to 
the forecastle. Then, after the doctor 
had carefully searched his dress for in- 
sects, we spent the day together. We 
mounted the forecastle to begin with, 
watching the acre of dazzling foam which 
the Capella’s bows broke around us. Out 
of that the flying fish would get up, just 
under us, to go skimming off, flights of 
silver locusts. This reminded the surgeon 
that we might try for albacore and 
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bonito, which would be a change from 
tinned mutton. 

The skipper found a long fir pole, to 
which was attached sixty fathoms of line, 
with a large hook which we covered with 
a white rag, lapping a cutting of tin 
round the shank. When this object was 
dropped over the stern in its leaps from 
wave to wave it bore a distant resem- 
blance to a flying fish. The weight of 
the trailing line, breaking a cord “tell- 
tale,” frequently gave us false alarms 
and long tiring hauls. But on the second 
day the scaffold pole vibrated to some 
purpose, and we knew we were hauling 
in more than the bait. 

We got aboard a coryphene, the 
dolphin of the sailors. It was gold when 
it came on board, and darkened to ul- 
tramarine as it thrashed the deck, and its 
broad dorsal fin showed violet eyes. Its 
body changed to a pale metallic green; 
and then its light went out. 

Jan. 3 The hottest day we have had. 
I descended at midday to the engines to 
see Sandy at work with his shining giants. 
Standing on the middle platform, while 
he was shouting his greetings to me over 
the uproar, I felt the heat of the grating 
through my boot soles, and shifted. The 
temperature there was 122°. Sandy was 
but in his drawers and a pair of old boots, 
and the tongues of the boots, properly, 
were hanging out. His noble torso was 
glistening with moisture, and as I talked, 
energetically vaulting my words above 
the roar of the crank throws in that hot 
and oleaginous place, the perspiration 
began a sudden drop from my own face 
and hands, and in a copious way which 
startled me. For a time I had some dif- 
ficulty in_ breathing, as though in a 
vacuum, but gradually forgot this danger 





of suffocation in the love of the artist 
Sandy showed while offering me the 
spectacle of ‘his job.’ I think I under- 
stood him. At first one would see no order 
in that haze of rioting steel. The massive 
metal waves of the shaft were walloping 
and plunging in their pits with an aston- 
ising bird-like alacrity; about fifteen 
tons of polished steel were moving with 
swift and somewhat awful desperation. 
The big room shook and hummed with 
the vigour of it. But order came as 
Sandy talked, and presently I found. the 
continuous thunder, that deadening bass 
of the crank throws, seemed to lessen as 
we conversed, sitting together on a tool 
chest. Our voices easily penetrated it. 
And listening more attentively at length 


I found what Sandy said was true, that 
each tossing and circling part of the 
room-full could be heard contributing its 
strident or profound note to the chorus, 
and each became constant and expected, 
a singing personality which was heard 
through the others whenever listened for. 
Above all, at regular intervals, a rod 
rang Clear, like the bell in Parsifal; yet, 
curiously enough, Sandy declared he 
could not catch that note, though it tolled 
clear and resonant enough in my ears. 
The skylight was so far above us that we 
got little daylight. Hanging from the 
gratings in a few places, some black iron 
pots, shaped like kettles, had cotton rags 
in their spouts, and were giving us oil 
flares instead. The terrific unremitting 
energy of the ponderous arms, moving 
thunderously, and still with a speed 
which made tons as aery as flashes of 
light; and Sandy in the midst of it, quick 
in nothing but his eyes, moving about his 
raging but tethered monsters cock-sure 
and casual, rubbing his hands on a pull of 
cotton waste, putting his ear down to 
listen attentively at a bearing, his face 
turned from a steel fist which flung 
violently at his head, missed him, and 
withdrew to shoot at him again, gave me 
the first distinct feeling that our enter- 
prise had its purpose powerfully energised 
and cunningly directed. I felt as I 
watched the dance of the eccentrics and 
the connecting rods that our ship was 
getting along famously. I think I de- 
tected in Sandy himself a faint contempt 
for the chap at the upper end of the tele- 
graph. I stayed two hours, and then my 
shirt was as though I had been over- 
board; and ascending a greasy and almost 
perpendicular series of ladders to the 
upper world, I discovered, from the drag 
of my feet and the weight of my body, 
that I had had just as much of an 
engineer’s watch in the tropics as I 
could stand. There was a burst of cool 
light. The tumult ceased; and again there 
was the old Capella rocking in the sing- 
ing seas, for ever under the tranquil 
clouds. 


In rue cHaRT-RooM some days ago I 
learned we had 3000 fathoms under us. 
Well; these waves of the tropics, curling 
over such abysmal deeps, look much the 
same as the waves off Land’s End. I 
began to see what I had done. I had 
changed the murk of winter in London 
for the discomforts of the dog days. I had 
come thousands of miles to see the ther- 
mometer rise. Where are the Spanish 
Main, the Guianas, and the Brazils? At 
last I had discovered them. I found their 
true bearings. They are in Raleigh’s 
‘Golden City of Manoa,’ in Burney’s 
‘Buccaneers of America,’ with Drake, 
Humboldt, Bates, and Wallace; and I had 
left them all at home. We borrow the light 
of an observant and imaginative traveller, 
and see the foreign land bright with his 
aura; and we think it is the country 
which shines. 

At eight this morning we crossed the 
equator. I paid my footing in whisky, 
and forgot all about the equator. Soon 
after that, idling under the poop awning, 
I picked up the doctor’s book from his 
vacant chair. I took the essays of Emer- 
son carelessly and read at once—the sage 





plainly had laid a trap for me—“Why 
covet a knowledge of new facts? Day and 
night, a house and garden, a few books, 
a few actions, serve as well as all trades 
and spectacles.” So ——. At this mo. 
ment the first mate crossed my light, and 
presently I heard the sounding machine 
whirring, and then stop. There was a 
pause, and then the mate’s unimportant 
voice, “Twenty-five fathoms, sir, grey 
sand!” 


Exerson went sprawling. I stood up. 
Twenty-five fathoms! Then that grey 
sand stuck to the tallow of the weight 
was the first of the Brazils. The circle of 
waters was still complete about us, but 
over the bows, at a great distance, were 
thunder clouds and wild lights. The 
oceanic swell had decreased to a languid 
and glassy beat, and the water had be. 
come jade green in colour, shot with tur. 
quoise gleams. The skipper, himself in. 
terested and almost jolly, announced a 
pound of tobacco to the first man who 
spied the coast. We were nearing it at 
last. Those far clouds canopied the forests 
of the Amazon. We stood in at slow speed. 

I know those forests. I mean I have 
often navigated their obscure waterways, 
rafting through the wilds on a map, in my 
slippers, at night. Now those forests soon 
were to loom on a veritable skyline. | 
should see them where they stood, their 
roots in the unfrequented floods. I should 
see Santa Maria de Belem, its aerial 
foliage over its shipping and squalor. It 
was quite near now. I should see San- 
tarem and Obydos, and Itacoatiara; and 
then, turning from the King of Rivers to 
his tributary, the Madeira, follow the 
Madeira to the San Antonio falls in the 
heart of the South American continent. 
We drew over 23 feet, with this Capella. 
We were going to try what had never 
been attempted before by an ocean 
steamer. This, too, was pioneering. [I also 
was on an adventure, going two thousand 
miles under those clouds of the equatorial 
rains, to live for a while in the forests of 
the Orellana. 

Our nearness to land stirs up some old 
dreads in our minds also. We discus 
those dreads again, though with more 
concern than we did at Swansea. Over 
the bows is now the prelude. We have 
heard many unsettling legends of yellow 
fever, malaria, blackwater fever, dysen- 
tery, and beri-beri. The mates, looking 
for land, swear they were fools to come a 
voyage like this. 

“Land O!” That was the skipper’ 
own perfunctory cry. He had saved his 
pound of tobacco. . 

It was two in the afternoon. There was 
America. I rediscovered it with some 
difficulty. All I could see was a mere local 
thickening of the horizon, as though the 
pen which drew the faint line dividing 
the world ahead into an upper and 4 
nether opalescence had run a little freely 
at one point. That thickening of the 
horizon was the island of Monjui. Soon, 
though, there was a palpable something 
athwart our course. The skyline height- 
ened into a bluish barrier, which, as we 
approached still nearer, broke into set- 
tions. The chart showed that a series 4 
low wooded islands skirted the mainland. 
Yet it was hard to believe we were ap 
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proaching land again. What showed as 
jand was of too unsubstantial a quality, 
oo thin and broken a rind on that vast 
area of water to be of any use as a foot- 
hold. Where luminous sky was behind an 
island groups of diminutive palms showed 
as tiny and distinct as the forms of mildew 
under a magnifying glass, delicate black 
pencillings along the foot of the skywall. 
Often that hair-like tracery seemed to 
rest upon the sea. The Capella continued 
to stand in, till America was more than a 
frail and tinted illusion which sometimes 
faded the more the eye sought it. Pres- 
ently it cast reflections. The islands grew 
into cobalt layers, with vistas of silver 
water between them, giving them body. 
At sunset the great clouds were full of 
explosions of electric fire; and there were 
momentary revelations above us of huge 
impending shapes. We went slowly over 
a lower world obscurely lighted by phos- 
phorescent waves. 

Full day came quickly to show me the 
reality of one of my early visions, and I 
suppose I may not expect many more 
such minutes as I spent when watching 
from the Capella’s bridge the forest of the 
Amazon take shape. It was soon over. 
The morning light brimmed at the forest 
top, and spilled into the river. The 
channel filled with sunshine. There it was 
then. 

In the northern cliff I could see even 
the boughs and trunks; they were veins 
of silver in a mass of solid chrysolite. 
This forest had not the rounded and dull 
verdure of our own woods in midsummer, 
with deep bays of shadow. It was a sheer 
front, uniform, shadowless and astonish- 
ingly vivid. 


Iv some praces the river widened into 
lagoons, and we seemed to be in a maze 
of islands. Canoes shot across the water- 
ways, and river schooners, shaped very 
like junks, with high poops and blue and 
red sails, were diminished beneath the 
verdure, betraying the great height of 
the woods. Because of its longitudinal 
extension, fining down to a point in the 
distance, the elevation of the forest, when 
uncontrasted, looked much less than it 
really was. The scene was so luminous, 
still, and voiceless, it was so like a radiant 
mirage, or a vivid remembrance of an 
emotional dream got from books read 
and read again, that only the unquestion- 
able verity of our iron steamer, present 
with her smoke and prosaic gear, con- 
vinced me that what was outside us was 
there. Across a hatch a large butterfly 
hovered and flickered like a flame. 
Dragon flies were suspended invisibly 
over our awning, jewels in shimmering 
enamels, 
We anchored just before breakfast, and 
a small launch flying a large Brazilian 
flag was soon fussing at our gangway. 
The Brazilian customs men boarded us, 
and the official who was left in charge to 
overlook the Capella while we remained 
was a tall and majestic Latin with dark 
tyes of such nobility and brooding melan- 
choly that it never occurred to me that 
our doctor, who has travelled much, was 
other than a fellow with a dull Anglo- 
Saxon mind when he removed some loose 
Property to his cabin and locked his door, 
he went ashore. So I left ty field 





glasses on the ice-chest; and that was the 
last I saw of them. Yet that fellow had 
such lovely hair, as the ladies would say, 
and his smile and his courtesy were fit for 
kings. He carried a scented pink hand- 
kerchief and wore patent-leather boots. 
Our surgeon had but a faint laugh when 
these explanations were made to him, 
taking my hand fondly, and saying he 
loved little children. 


Pari, a flat congestion of white build- 
ings and red roofs in the sun, was about a 
mile beyond our anchorage, over the 
port bow; and as its name has been to me 
one that had the appeal of the world not 
ours, like Tripoli of Barbary, Macassar, 
the Marquesas, and the Rio Madre de 
Dios, the agent’s launch, as it took us 
towards the small craft lying immediately 
before the front of that spread of houses 
between the river and the forest, was so 
momentous an occasion that the small 
talk of the dainty Englishmen in linen 
suits, a gossiping group around the agent 
and the skipper, hardly came into the 
picture, to my mind. The launch rudely 
hustled through a cluster of gaily painted 
native boats, the dingiest bearing some 
sonorous name, and I landed in Brazil. 

There was an esplanade, shadowed by 
an avenue of mangoes. We crossed that, 
and went along hot narrow streets, by 
blotched and shabby walls, to the office 
to which our ship was consigned. We met 
a fisherman carrying a large turtle by a 
flipper. We came to a dim cool ware- 
house. There, some Negroes and half- 
breeds were lazily hauling packages in the 
shadows. It had an office railed off where 
a few English clerks, in immaculate white, 
overlooked a staff of natives. The ware- 
house had a strange and memorable 
odour, evasive, sweet, and pungent, as 
barbaric a note as I found in Para, and I 
understood at once I had come to a place 
where there were things I did not know. 
The Pardenses, passing by at a lazy 
gait—which I was soon compelled to 
imitate—in the heat, were puzzling folk 
to one used to the features of a race of 
pure blood, like ourselves. Portuguese, 
Negro, and Indian were there, but rarely 
a true type of one. Except where the 
black was the predominant factor the men 
were impoverished bodies, sallow, meagre 
and listless; though there were some 
brown and brawny ruffians by the fore- 
shore. But the women often were very 
showy creatures, certainly indolent in 
movement, but not listless, and built in 
notable curves. They were usually of a 
richer colour than their mates, and moved 
as though their blood were of a quicker 
temper. They had slow and insolent eyes. 
The Indian has given them the black hair 
and brown skin, the Negro the figure, and 
Portugal their features and eyes. Of 
course, the ladies of Par society, boast- 
ing their straight Portuguese descent, are 
not included in this description; and I do 
not think I saw them. 

We passed through by-ways, where 
naked brown babies played before the 
doors. We happened upon the cathedral, 
and went on to the little dock where na- 
tive vessels rested on garbage, the tide be- 
ing out.. Vultures pulled at stuff beneath 
the bilges. The crews, more Indian than 
anything, and men of better body than 


the sallow fellows in the town, sprawled on 
the hot stones of the quays and about the 
decks. There was a huge Negress, arms 
akimbo, a shapeless monument in black 
india-rubber draped in cotton print, who 
talked loudly with a red boneless mouth 
to two disregarding Indians sitting with 
their backs to a wall. She had a rabbit’s 
foot, mounted in silver, hanging on her 
breast. The schooners, ranged in an ar- 
cade, were rigged for lateen sails, very 
like Mediterranean craft. The forest was 
a narrow neutral tinted ribbon far be- 
yond. The sky was blue, the texture of 
porcelain. The river was yellow. And I 
was grievously disappointed; yet if you 
put it to me I cannot say why. There was 
something missing, and I don’t know 
what. There was something I could not 
find; but as it is too intangible a matter 
for me to describe even now, you may 
say, if you like, that the fault was with 
me, and not with Par4. We stood in a 
shady place, and the doctor, looking 
down at his hand, suddenly struck it. 
“Let us go,” he said. He showed me the 
corpse of a mosquito. “Have you ever 
seen the yellow-fever chap?” the doctor 
asked. “That is he.” We left. 

Near the agent’s office we met an Eng- 
lish shipping clerk, and he took us into a 
drink shop, and sat us at a marble-topped 
table having gilded iron legs, and called 
for gin tonics. We began to tell him what 
we thought of Para. It did not seem 
much of a place. It was neither here nor 
there. 

He was a pallid fellow with a contem- 
plative smile, and with weary eyes and 
tired movements. “I know all that,” he 
said. “It’s a bit of a hole. Still—you’d 
be surprised. There’s a lot here you don’t 
see at first. It’s big. All out there”—he 
waved his arm west inclusively—“‘it’s a 
world with no light yet. You get lost in 
it. But you’re going up. You’ll see. The 
other end of the forest is as far from the 
people in the streets here as London is— 
it’s farther—and they know no more 
about it. I was like you when I first 
came. I gave the place a week, and then 
reckoned I knew it near enough. Now 
I’m—well, I’m half afraid of it . . . not 
afraid of anything I can see . . . I don’t 
know. There’s something damn strange 
about it. Something you never can find 
out. It’s something that’s been here since 
the beginning, and it’s too big and strong 
for us. It waits its time. ‘Lord,’ said a fel- 
low to me when I first came, ‘tell us about 
Peckham. But for the spicy talk about 
yellow fever I’d think I was dead and 
waiting wide awake for the judgment 
day.’ That’s just the feeling. There the 
forest is, all round us. Nobody knows 
what’s at the back of it. Men leave Par4, 
going up river. We have a drink in here, 
and they go up river, and don’t come 
back. 


“Down sy THE square one day I saw an 
old boy in white ducks and a sun helmet 
having a shindy with the sentry at the 
barracks. The old fellow was kicking up 
a dust. He was English, and I suppose he 
thought the sentry would understand 
him, if he shouted. English and Amer- 
icans do. 

“You have to get into the road here, 
when you approach the barracks. So I 


went over, as he was an Englishman, and 
told him what the sentry wanted, ‘What,’ 
said the man, ‘walk in the road? Not me, 
I'd sooner go back.’ 

“Go back he did too. I walked with 
him and we got rather pally. We came in 
here. We sat at that table in the corner. 
He said he was Captain Davis, of Barry. 
Ever heard of him? He said he had 
brought out a shallow-draught river boat, 
and he was taking her up the Rio Japura. 
The way he talked! Do you know the 
Japura? Well, it’s a deuce of a way from 
here. 

“The old chap got quite wild again 
when he thought of that soldier. He was 
a little man, nothing of him, and his face 
was screwed up as if he was always an- 
noyed about something. Over his left 
eye he had a funny hairy wart, a sort of 
knob, and whenever he got excited it 
turned red. 


“He TOLD ME he knew a man in Barry 
who’d got a fine pub—a little gold-mine. 
He said there was a stuffed bear at the 
pub and it brought lots of customers. 
Seemed to think I must know the place. 
He said he was going to try to get an 
alligator for the chap who kept the pub. 
The alligator could stand on its hind legs 
at the other side of the door, with an 
electric bulb in its mouth, like a lemon. 
That was his fine idea. He reckoned that 
would bring customers. Then old Davis 
started to fidget about. I began to think 
he wanted to tell me something, and I 
wondered what the deuce it was. At last 
he told me. He wanted one of those dried 
Indian heads for that pub. 

“Have you ever seen one of those 
heads? The Indians bone ’em, and stuff 
’em with spice and gums, and let ’em dry 
in the sun. They don’t look nice. I’ve 
seen one or two. 

‘But I tried to persuade him to let the 
head go. The Government has stopped 
that business, you know. Got a bit too 
thick. If you ordered a head, the John- 
nies would just go out and have some- 
body’s napper. 

“T missed old Davis after that. I was 
transferred to Man4os, up river. It was 
nearly a year when I came back to Para. 
Our people had had the clearing of that 
boat old Davis brought out, and I found 
some of his papers, still unsettled. I asked 
about him, in a general way, and found 
he hadn’t arrived. His tug had been back 
twice. When it was here last it seemed the 
native skipper explained Davis went 
ashore at a place where they touched for 
rubber. He went into the village and 
didn’t come back. 

“A month ago an American civil engi- 
neer touched here, and had to wait for a 
boat for New York. He’d been right up 
country surveying for some job or an- 
other, Peru way. I went up to his hotel 
with the fellows.to see him one evening. 
He was on his knees packing his trunks. 
‘Say, boys,’ he said, sitting on the floor, ‘I 
brought a whole lot of truck from way up, 
and now it hasn’t got a smile for me.’ 
He offered me his collection of butterflies. 
Then the Yankee picked up a ball of 
newspaper off the floor, and began to peel 
it. ‘This goes home,’ he said. ‘Have you 
seen anything like that? I bet you haven’t.’ 
He held out the opened packet in his 
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hand, and there was a brown core to it. 
‘I reckon that is thousands of years old,’ 
said the American. 

“It was a little dried head, no bigger 
than a cricket ball, and about the same 
colour. Very like an Indian’s too. The 
features were quite plain, and there was a 
tiny wart over the left eyebrow. ‘I bet you 
that’s thousands of years old,’ said the 
American. ‘I bet you it isn’t two,’ I said.” 


We returnep to the steamer in the late 
afternoon, bringing with us two Brazilian 
pilots, who were to take us as far as 
Itacoatiara. We sailed next morning for 
the interior. Pard, like all the towns on 
the Amazon, has but one way out of it. 
There is a continent behind Para, but 
you cannot go that way; when you leave 
the city you must take the river. Para 
stands by the only entrance to what is 
now the greatest region of virgin tropics 
left in the world. 

I crept within the mosquito curtain 
that night, and the still heated dark lay 
on my mind, the pressure of an unknown 
full of dread. I thought of the pale ship- 
ping clerk and his tired smile, and of 
Captain Davis, his face no bigger than a 
cricket ball, and the same colour, with 
a wart over his eye; and recalled the anx- 
ious canvass I had heard made for news 
of sickness up-river. A ship had passed 
outwards that morning, the consul told 
us, with twenty men on board down with 
fever. 

And Thorwaldsen. I forgot to tell you 
about Thorwaldsen. He was a trader, 
and last rainy season he took his vessel up 
some far backwater, beyond Man4os, 
with his wife and his little daughter. 
News had just come from nowhere to 
Para that his wife had died in childbirth 
in the wilds, and Thorwaldsen had been 
murdered but nothing was known of his 
daughter. There it was. I did not know 
the Thorwaldsens. But the trader’s little 
girl who might then be alone in the gloom 
of the jungle with savages, helped to keep 
me awake. And the wife, that fair-haired 
Swede; she was in the alien wilderness, 
beyond all gentlehood, when her time 
came. I could see two mosquitoes doing 
their best to work backwards through the 
curtain mesh: They were after me, the 
emissaries of the unknown, and their per- 
tinacity was astonishing. 


Jan. 9. The Capella left Para at three 
o’clock this ‘morning, and continued up 
the Para River. Daylight found us in a 
wide brownish stream, with the shores 
low and indistinguishable on either beam. 
When the sun grew hot, the jungle came 
close in; it was often so close that we could 
see the nests of wasps on the trees, like grey 
shields hanging there. Between the Para 
River and the Amazon the waters dis- 
sipate into a maze of serpentining ditches. 
In width these channels usually are no 
mere than canals, but they were deep 
enough to float our big tramp steamer. 
They thread a multitude of islands, is- 
lands overloaded with a massed growth 
which topped our mast-heads.. Our 
steamer was enclosed within resonant 
chasms, and the noise and incongruity of 
our progress awoke deep protests there. 

The dilated loom of the rains,*the 
cloud shapes so continental that they oc- 
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cupied, where they stood not so far away, 
all the space between the earth and.sky, 
bulged over the forest at the end of every 
view. The heat was luscious; but then I 
had. nothing to do but to look on from a 
hammock under the awning. The foliage 
which was pressed out over the water, 
not many yards from the hurrying 
Capella, had a closeness of texture aston- 
ishing, and even awful, to one who knew 
only the thin woods of the north. It as- 
cended directly from the water’s edge, 
sometimes out of the water, and we did 
not often see its foundation. There were 
no shady aisles and glades. The sight was 
stopped on a front of polished emerald, a 
congestion of stiff leaves. 

There was seldom a sign of life but 
the infrequent snowy herons, and those 
curious brown fowl, the ciganas. The sun 
was flaming on the majestic assembly of 
the storm. The warm air, broken by our 
steamer, coiled over us in a lazy flux. I 
did not hear.the bell calling to meals. We 
all hung over the Capella’s side, gaping, 
like a lot of boys. 

Once I knew a small boy, and on a 
summer day too much in the past now to 
be recalled without some private emotion, 
he said to his father, on the beach of a 
popular East Anglian resort, “And where 
is the sea?” 

He stood then, for the first time, where 
the sea, by all the promises of pictures 
and poems, should have been breaking 
on. its cold grey crags. “The sea?”’ said 
the father, in astonishment, “why, there 
it is. Didn’t you know?” 

I had a picture of the Amazon, which 
I had long cherished. I was leaning to- 
day over the bulwarks of the Capella, 
watching the jungle pass. The doctor 
was with me. I thought we were still on 
the Para River, and was waiting for our 
vessel to emerge from that stream, as 
through a narrow gate, dramatically, 
into the broad sunlight of the greatest 
river in the world, the king of rivers, the 
Amazon of my picture. 

*‘We shall be on the Amazon soon,” I 
said hopefully, to the doctor. 

*‘We have been on it for hours,” he re- 
plied. And that is how I got there. 

But the Amazon is not seen, any more 
than is the sea, at the first glance. What the 
eye first gathers is, naturally (for it is but 
an eye), nothing like commensurate with 
your o'vn image of the river. The mind, 
by suggestive symbols, builds something 
portentous, a vague and tremendous idea: 
What I saw. was only a very swift and 
opaque yellow flood, not much broader, 
it seemed to me, than the Thames at 
Gravesend, and the monotonous green of 
the forest. It was all I saw for a consider- 
able time. 


I see somerHine different now. It is not 
easily explained merely as a yellow river, 
with a verdant elevation on either hand, 
and over it a blue sky.. It would be dif- 
ficult to find, except by luck, a word 
which would convey the immensity of 
the land of the Amazons, something of 
the aloofness and separation of the points 
of its extremes, with months and months 
of adventure between them. What a 
journey it would be from Ino in Bolivia, 
on the Rio Madre de Dios, to Conception 
in Colombia, on the Rio Putumayo; 


there is another Odyssey in a voyage 
like that. And think of the names of those 
places and rivers! When EF take the map 
of South America now, and hold it with 
the estuary of the Amazon as its base, my 
thoughts are like those might be ofa lost 
ant, crawling in and over the furrows and 
ridges of an exposed root as he regards all 
he may of the trunk rising into the whole 
upper cosmos of a spreading oak. 


Jan. 10. The torrid morning, tem- 
pered by a cooling breeze which followed 
us up-river, was soon overcast. Disap- 
pointingly narrow at first, the Amazon 
broadened later, but not to one’s concep- 
tion of its magnitude. But the greatness 
of this stream, I have already learned, 
dawns upon you in time, and if you suf- 
ficiently endure. It persists about you, 
this forest and this river, like the stark 
desolation of the sea. The real width of 





the river is not often seen because of the 
islands which fringe its banks, many of 
them of considerable size. The side chan- 
nels, or paranas-miris, between the is- 
lands and the shores, are used in pref- 
erence to the main stream by the native 
sailing craft, to avoid the strength of the 
current. We had the river to ourselves. 
The Capella was taken by the pilots, first 
over to one side and then to the other, 
dodging the set of the stream. The forest 
has changed. It has now a graceless and 
savage aspect when we are close to it. 
There are not so many palms. At a little 
distance the growth appears a mass of 
spindly oaks and beeches, though with 
a more vivid and lighter green foliage. 
But when near it shows itself alien enough, 
a front of nameless and congested leaves. 
I suppose it would be more than a hun- 
dred feet in altitude. Sometimes the 
forest stands in the water. At other times 
a yellow bank shows, a narrow strip under 
the trees, rarely more than four feet high, 
and strewn with the bleaching skeletons 
of trees and entanglements of vine. There 
is rarely. a sign of life. Once this morning 
a bird called in the woods when we were 
close. 

The river and the forest are best at 
sundown. The serene level rays discovered 
the woods. We saw trees then distinctly, 
almost as a surprise. Till then the: forest 
had been. but a gloom by-day. Behind us 
wasthejunglefront. Itchangedfromgreen 
to gold, a band of light between the river 
and the darkling sky. .Some greater trees 
emerged majestically. It.was the: first 
time that day we had really seen the 








features of the jungle. Ft was but a mo. 
mentary revelation. The clouds were rp. 
flectors, throwing amber lights below, |, 
the hills astern of us ravines hitherto yp. 
suspected caught the transitory glory 
The dark heights had many polished 
facets. One range, round-shoulderes 
and wooded, I thought resembled th, 
promontories about Clovelly, and for , 
few minutes the Amazon had the brigh; 
eyes of a friend. On a ridge of thoy 
heights I could see the sky through som. 
of its trees. The light quickly gave ou, 
and it was night. 

We continued cruising along the south 
shore. The usual pulsations of lightning 
made night intermittent; the forest was 
not more than 150 feet from our vessel, 
and sitting under the awning the tres 
kept jumping out of the night, startlingly 
near. The night was still and hot, and 
my cabin lamp had attracted myriads 
of insects through the door which had 
been left open for air. A heap of craw. 
ers lay. dead on the desk, and the bunk 
curtain was smothered with grotesque 
winged shapes, flies, cicadas, mantis 
phasmas, moths, beetles, and mosquitoes, 








One wicur we anchored off the south 
shore in twenty fathoms, but close under 
the trees. At daybreak we stood over to 
the opposite bank. The river here was of 
great width, the north coast being low 
and indistinct. These tacks across stream 
look so purposeless, in a place where there 
are no men and all the water looks the 
same. You go over for nothing. But this 
morning, high above the land ahead, 
some specks were seen drifting like frag. 
ments of burnt paper, the sport of an idle 
and distant wind. Those drifting dots 
were urubus, the vultures, generally the 
first sign that a settlement is near. To 
come upon a settlement upon the Amz 
zons is like landfall at sea. It brings all o 
deck. - 

And here, at last, was Itacoatiara 
or Serpa. From one of the infrequent, 
low, ferruginous cliffs of this river the 
jungle had been cleared, and on that shor 
range of modest, undulating heights 
which displaced the green palisades with 
soft glowings of rose, cherry, and orange 
rock, the sight escaped to a disorder 
arboured houses, like a disarray of little 
white cubes; Serpa was, in appearance, 
half a basketful of white bricks shot into 
a portico of the forest. 

The clearing was a small bay in the 
jungle. A few statuesque silk-cotton tress, 
buttressed giants, -were isolated in it 
centre. A bunch of dun-coloured cattl 
with twisted horns stood beneath them, 
though the trees gave them no shade, fo 
each grey trunk was as bare of branche 
for sixty: feet of its length as a ston 
column. The wall of the jungle was quitt 
near, and as I stood watching it intently, 
I could hear but the throb of my own life 
The faint sibilation of insects was only # 
if, in the silence, you heard the sharp rays 
of the sun impinge on the earth; you 
finer ear caught that sound when yo 
forgot the ring and beat of your body. !t 
was something below mere silence. 

We approached the wall to the west, # 
a path went through the harsh swallp 
herbage that way,.and entered-the jung 
The sun went out almost at once. It w# 
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cellar cool under the trees. We had no 
idea where the path would lead us. That 
did not matter. No doubt it would be the 
place desired. The doctor.walked ahead, 
and I could just see his helmet, the way 
was so narrow and uncertain. I kept miss- 
ing the helmet, for everything in the 
half-lighted solitude ‘was strange. One 
could not keep an eye on a white hat on 
one’s first equatorial ramble, and only 
when the quiet was heavy enough to be a 
burden did I look up from a puzzling 
leaf, or busy’ ants, to find myself alone. 


| sroprep at lianas, and curious foliage, 
trying to trace them to a beginning, but 
rarely with any success. There were some 
mantis, which commenced to run on a 
tree while I was examining its bark. They 
were like flakes of the bark. For a mo- 
ment the tree seemed to quiver its hide at 
my irritating touch. Then the doctor 
called, and I pushed along to find him 
stooping over a land snail, the size of a 
man’s fist, which rather puzzled him, for 
it had what he called an operculum; that 
is, a cap such as a winkle’s, only in this 
case it was as large as a crown piece. I do 
not know if it was the operculum, for my 
knowledge of such things is small; but I 
did feel this was the only twelfth birthday 


which had come to me for many years. 


In a clearing were the huts of an Indian 
village. Only the roofs could be seen, 
through some plantations of bananas. 
Around the clearing, a side of which was 
cut off by a stream, was the overshadow- 
ing green presence. Some chocolate 
babies, as serious as gnomes, looked up as 
we came into the daylight, opened their 
eyes wide, and fled up the path. 

If I could sing, I would sing the banana. 
It has the loveliest leaf I know. I feel in- 
temperate about it, because I came upon 
it after our passage through a wood which 
could have been underground, a tangle of 
bare roots joining floor and ceiling in 
limitless caverns. We stood looking at the 
plantation till our mind was fed with 
grace and light. After the place of dead 
matter and mummied husks in gloom, 
where we had been wandering, this burst 
of leaves in full light was a return to life. 

We continued along the path, in the 
way of the vanished children. Among the 
bananas were some rubber trees, their 
pale trunks scored with brown wounds, 
and under some of the incisions small tin 
cups adhered, fastened there with clay. 
In most of the cups the collected latex was 
congealed, for the cups were half full of 
rain-water, which was alive with mos- 
quito larvae. The path led to the top of 
the river bank. The stream was narrow, 
but full and deep. A number of women 
and children. were bathing below, and 
they looked up stolidly as we appeared. 
Some were negligent on the grass, sun- 
ning themselves. Others were combing 
their long, straight hair over their honey- 
‘and snuff-coloured bodies. They looked 
as proper with their brown and satiny 
limbs and bodies, in the secluded and 
sunny arbour where the water ran, 
framed in exuberant tropical foliage, as a 
herd of deer. 

Behind us were the shelters of these 
settled Indians, the “‘cabaclos,” as they 
are called in Brazil~ (literally, copper 
coloured). Each house was but a°square 


roof of the fronds of a species of attalea 
palm, upheld at each corner by poles 
seven feet high. The houses had no sides, 
but were quite open, except that some 
had a quarter of the interior partitioned 
off with a screen of leaves. There was a 
rough attempt at a garden about each 
dwelling, with rose bushes and coleas in 
the midst of gourds and patches of maize. 
The roses were scented, and of the single- 
briar kind. We entered one of the dwell- 
ings, and surprised a young woman 
within who was swinging in a hammock 
smoking a native pipe of red clay through 
a grass stem. One fine limb, free of her 
cotton gown to the thigh, hung indolently 
over the hammock, the toes touching the 
earth and giving the couch movement. 
Her black hair, all at first we could see of 
her head, nearly reached the ground. 


A wett-crown girl, innocent from head 
to feet, saw us enter, and cried to her 
mother, who rose in the hammock, threw 
her gown over her leg, smiled gravely at 
us, and alighted, to vanish behind the 
screen with the child, reappearing pres- 
ently with the girl neatly attired. Other 
children came, and soon had confidence 
to examine us closely and critically, grave 
little mortals -with eyes which spoke the 
only language I understood there. The 
men and women who gathered stood be- 
hind the children, smiling sadly and 
kindly. They were gentle, undemonstra- 
tive, and observant, with features of the 
conventional Indian type. The men were 
spare and lithe, of medium height, wear- 
ing only shorts tied with string below 
their bronze busts. The women were of 
fuller build, with more cheerful features, 
and each was dressed in a single cot- 
ton garment, revealing the breast. 
The most remarkable feature of the 


" house in the forest was its pets. A pair of 


parraquets ran in and out the bushes like 
green mice. My helmet was tipped over 
my eyes, and, looking upwards, there was 
an audience of monkeys in the shadow, 
quite beside themselves with curiosity. 
My sudden movement sent them off like 
fireworks. One was a most engaging little 
fellow, a jet-black tamarin slightly larger 
than a squirrel. Presently he found cour- 
age to come closer, with a companion, a 
brown monkey of his own size. As they 
sat side by side the doctor pointed out 
that the expressions in the faces of these 
monkeys showed temperaments separat- 
ing them even more widely than they 
were separated by those physical differ- 
ences which made them species. I saw at 
once, with some pleasure and a little 
vanity, that I might be more nearly re- 
lated to the friendly cabaclos than I am to 
some people in England. The brown chap 
would be no doubt a master of industry 
on the tree tops, keeping a whole tree to 
himself, and living on nuts which others 
gathered. You could see it in his keen and 
domineering look, and in the quick, 
casual way he crowded his fellow, who 
always made room for him. I have seen 
such a face, and such manners, in great 
industrial centres. They are the marks of 
the ablest and best, who get on. His hard, 
eager eyes showed censoriousness, cruelty, 
and acquisitiveness. But his companion, 
with a sooty and hairless face, and black 
hair parted in the middle of a frail fore- 
head, was a pal of ours, and knew it. The 
brown midget showed angry distrust of 
us, knowing what deviltry was in his own 
mind. But the black, though more deli- 
cate and nervous a monkey, his mind be- 
ing innocent of secret plots, had gentle- 
ness and faith in his looks, and showed a 
laughable and welcome curiosity in us. 


A jabiru stork stood on one leg, beak 
on breast, meditating, caring nothing for 
all that was outside its ruminating mind. 
There were parrots on the cross-ties of the 
roof, on the floor, on the shoulders of the 
women, and in the hands of the children, 
and they were getting an interesting time 
through the monkeys when their faces 
were not cocked sideways at us in a know- 
ing fashion. And what looked like a crow 
was giving bitter and ruthless chase to a 
young agouti, in and out of the bare feet 
of the company. I have never seen crea- 
tures so tame. But Indian women, as I 
learned afterwards, have a fine gift for 
winning the confidence of wild things, 
and they took hold of the creatures, to 
bring them for our inspection, without 
the captives showing alarm or anger. 


Tue day before we left for the Madeira 
we took aboard sixty head of cattle. They 
were wild things, which had been col- 
lected in the campo with great difficulty, 
and driven into lighters. A rope was 
dropped over the horns of each beast: 
this was attached to acrane hook, the 
winch was started, and up the poor 
wretch came, all its weight on its horns, 
bumping inertly against the ship’s side in 
its passage, like a bale, and was then 
dumped in a heap on deck. This 
treatment seemed to subdue it. Each 
quietly submitted to a halter. Several 
lost horns, and one hurt its leg, and had 
to be dragged to its place. But, to our 
great joy—we were watching the scene 
from the bridge—the Brazilian herdsmen 
on the lighter shouted an anxious warning 
to their fellows on our deck as a small 
black heifer, a pot-bellied lump with a 
stretched neck, rotated in her unusual 
efforts to free her horns. She even bel- 
lowed. She bumped heavily against the 


Up the poor wretch came, all its weight on its horns, bumping inertly against the ship’s side, like a bale. 








ship’s side, and tried desperately to find 
her feet. She was, and I offered up thanks 
for this benefit, most plainly an im- 
placable rebel. The cattlemen, as punish- 
ment for the trouble she had given them 
ashore, kept her dangling over the deck, 
and one got level with her face and 
mocked her, slapping her nose. She ac- 
tually defied him, though she was quite 
helpless, with some minatory sounds. She 
was no cow. She was insurrection, she 
was hate for tyrants incarnated. They 
dropped her. She was up and away like 
a cat, straight for the winchman, and tried 
to get the winch out of her path, bellow- 
ing as she worked. She put everybody 
on that deck in the shrouds or on the 
forecastle head as she trotted round, with 
her tail up, looking for brutes to put 
them to death. None of the cows (of 
course) helped her. By a trick she was 
caught, and her horns were lashed down 
to a ring bolt in a hatch coaming. 

The Indian says that if he eats a morsel 
of tiger he becomes fierce and strong. I 
have not the faith of the Indian, or I 
would have begged the heart of that 
he‘fer, and of it I would have brewed 
gallons of precious liquor, and brought it 
home in jars for incomparable gifts to the 
meek at heart who always do what the 
herdsmen tell them. The doctor and I 
made a pet of that black cow, to the ex- 
tent of seeing she got her rations regu- 
larly. It was no joke wading through 
manure among a press of nervous animals 
on a ship’s deck in the tropics, in order 
to see that a brave creature was justly 
dealt with; particularly as she swore 
violently whenever she saw us, looking up 
from her tightly tethered head with eyes 
full of unabated fury, and tried to get at 
us on the hatch above her, bound though 
she was. What a heart! 


Anp now it seems time to explain why 
we are bound for the centre of the Amer- 
ican continent, where the unexplored 
jungle still persists, and disease or death, 
so the legends tell us, comes to all white 
men who stay there for but a few months. 
If you will get your map of the Brazils, 
begin from Par4, and cruise along the 
Amazon to the Madeira River—you 
turn south just before Mand4os—when 
you have reached Santo Antonio on the 
tributary siream you have traversed the 
ultimate wilderness of a continent, and 
stand on the threshold of Bolivia, almost 
under the shadow of the Andes. If you 
find any pleasure in maps, flying in shoes 
of that kind when affairs pursue you too 
urgently you will hardly thank me when 
I tell you it is possible for an ocean 
steamer exceeding 23 feet in draught to 
make such a journey, and so break the 
romance of the obscure place at the end 
of it. But it must be said. Even one who 
travels for fun should keep to the truth 
in the matter of a sh.p’s draught. 

I suppose that in a few years those re- 
mote wilds, somehow cleared of Indians, 
jungle, and malaria—though I do not see 
how all this can be done—will have no 
further interest for us, because it will 
possess many of the common disadvan- 
tages of civilisation’s benefits: it will be a 
point on a regular route of commerce. I 
had the fortune to go when the route was 
still much as it was in the first chapter of 
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Genesis. “‘But after all,” you question me, 


hopeful yet, “nothing can be done with 
5000 tons of Welsh cargo in a jungle.” 

People with the nose for dollars can 
do-wonders. It would be unwise to back 
such a doughty opponent as the pristine 
jungle with its malaria against people who 
smeil money there. In the early ’seven- 
ties there was a man with one idea, 
Colonel George Church. His idea was to 
give to Bolivia, which the Andes shuts 
out from the Pacific, and two thousand 
miles of virgin forest from the Atlantic, a 
door communicating with the outside 
world. He said, for he was an enthusiast, 
that Bolivia is the richest country in the 
world. The mines of Potosi are in Bolivia. 
Its mountains rise from fertile tropical 
plains to Arctic altitudes. The rubber tree 
grows below, and a climate for barley is 
found in a few days’ journey toward the 
sky. But the riches of Bolivia are locked 
up. Small parcels of precious goods may 
be got out over the Andean barrier, on 
mule back; or they may dribble in a thin 
stream down the Beni, Mamoré, and 
Madre de Dios rivers—rivers which unite 
not far from the Brazilian boundary to 
form the Rio Madeira. The Beni is a very 
great and deep river which has a course 
of 1500 miles before it contributes its vol- 
ume to the Madeira. The Rio Madeira, 
a broad and deep stream in the rainy 


season, reaches the Amazon in another 


1100 miles. But between Guajara-Merim 
and San Antonio the Madeira comes 
down a terrace, 250 miles in length, of 
nineteen dangerous cataracts. The Boliv- 
ian rubber collectors shoot those rapids 
in their batelaoes, large vessels carrying 
sometimes ten tons of produce and a crew 
of a dozen men, when the river is full. 
Many are overturned, and the produce 
and the men are lost. The Madeira 
traverses a country notorious even on the 
Amazon for its fever, and quite unex- 
plored a mile inland anywhere on its 
banks; the rubber hunters, too, have to 
reckon with wandering tribes of hostile 
Indians. 

The country is like that today. Then 
judge its value for a railway route in the 
early ’seventies. But Colonel Church was 
a New Englander, and again he was a vi- 
sionary, so therefore most energetic and 
compelling; he soon persuaded the prac- 
tical business folk, who seldom know 
much, and are at the mercy of every elo- 
quent dreamer, to part with a lot of 
money to buy his Bolivian dream. We do 
really find the Colonel, on 1st November 
1871, solemnly cutting the first sod of a 
railway in the presence of a party of 
Indians, with the wild about him which 
had persisted from the beginning of 
things. What the Indians thought of it is 
not recorded. Anyhow, they seem to have 
humoured the infatuated man who 
stopped to cut a square of grass in the 
land of the Parentintins, the men who go 
stark naked, and make musical instru- 
ments out of the shin bones of their vic- 
tims. 


Aw encuisH company of engineering 
contractors was given the job of building 
the line, and a small schooner, the 
Silver Spray, went up to San Antonio 
with materials in 1872. Her captain, and 
some of her officers, died on the way. A 


year later the contractors confessed utter 
defeat. The jungle had won. They de- 
clared that “‘the country was a charnel- 
house, their men dying like flies, that the 
road ran through an inhospitable wilder- 
ness of alternating swamps and porphyry 
ridges, and that, with the command of 
all the capital in the world, and half its 
population, it would be impossible to 
build the road.” 


Bor tue Bank of England held a large 
sum in trust for the pursuance of this 
enterprise, and after the lawyers had at- 
tended to the trust money in long debate 
in Chancery, there was yet enough of it 
left to justify the indefatigable colonel in 
beginning the railway again. That was 
in 1876. Messrs. Collins, of Philadelphia, 
obtained the contract. The road, of 
metre gauge, was to be built in three 
years. The matter excited the United 
States into a wonderful attention. The 
press there went slightly delirious, and 
the excited Eagle was advised that “two 
Philadelphians are to overcome the Ma- 
deira rapids, and to open up to the world 
a land as fair as the Garden of the Lord.” 
The little steamer Mercedita, of 856 
tons, with 54 engineers and material, was 
despatched to San Antonio on 2nd 
January 1878. Her departure was made 
an important national occasion, and it is 
an historic fact, which may be confirmed 
by a reference to the files of Philadelphian 
papers of that date, that strong men, as 
well as women and children, sobbed 
aloud on the departure of the steamer. 
The vessel arrived at San Antonio on the 
16th February. They had barely started 
operations when, so they said, a Brazilian 
official told them, betraying some feeling, 
“when the English came here they did 
nothing but smoke and drink for two days, 
but Americans work like the devil.” Yet, 
by all accounts, the English method was 
right. I prefer it, on the Amazon. The 
preface to work there should be extended 
to three or even more days of drinking and 
smoking. 

Yet it must be said that if ever men 
should have honour for holding to a duty 
when it was far more easy, and even more 
reasonable, to leave it, then I submit 
the claim of those American engineers. 
Having lived in the place where many of 
them died, and knowing their story, I feel 
a certain kinship. There is no monument 
to them. No epic has been written of their 
tragedy. But their story is, I should think, 
one of the saddest in the annals of com- 
merce. Of the 941 ‘who left for San 
Antonio at different times, 221 lost their 
lives, mostly of disease, though 80 per- 
ished in the wreck of the transport ship. 
That is far higher a mortality rate than 
that of, say, the South African or the 
American Civil War. 

Few of those men appeared to know 
the tropics. They thought “the tropics” 
meant only prodigal largess of fruits and 
sun and a wide latitude of life—a com- 
mon mistake. The enterprise became a 
lingering disaster. Their state was already 
bad when a supply ship was lost; and they 
hopefully waited, ill and starving, but 
with a gallant mockery of their lot, as 
their letters and diaries attest, for food 
and medicine which were not to reach 
them. The doctors continued the daily 


round of the host of the fever-stricken, 
giving them quinine, which was a deceit 
made of flour. The wages of all ceased for 
legal reasons, and they were in a place 
where little is cultivated, and so most food 
has to be imported in spite of a tariff 
which usually doubles the price of every 
necessary of life. Some of the survivors, 
despairing and heroic souls, attempted to 
escape on rafts down the river; they might 
as well have tried to cut their way 
through the thousand miles of forest be- 
tween them and Man4os. The railway 
undertaking collapsed again, and the 
clearing and the huts, and the workshops, 
and the short line that was actually laid, 
were left for the vines and weeds to bury. 
But now again the conquering forest is 
being attacked. The Madeira-Mamoré 
Railway has been recommenced, and our 
steamer, the Capella, is taking up sup- 
plies for the establishment at Porto Velho, 
from which the new railway begins, three 
miles this side of San Antonio. 


iil 


N THE MORNING of the 23rd January, 

while we were still considering, see- 
ing what the sun was like, and the lan- 
guid air, and that we were reduced to 
tinned beans, fat bacon, and butter which 
was oil and flies, whether it was worth 
while to note our breakfast bell—the 
steward stood swinging it, with the grav- 
ity of a priest, under the break of the 
poop—a shout came from the bridge that 
the Rio Madeira was in view. 

We were then nearly a thousand miles 
from the sea, well within South America. 
But that meeting-place of the Amazon 
and its chief tributary was an expanse of 
water surprising in its immensity. As 
much light was reflected from the floor as 
at sea. The water was oceanic in ampli- 
tude. The forest boundaries were so far 
away that one could not realise, even 
when the time we had been on the river 
was remembered as a prolonged monot- 
ony, that this was the centre of a con- 
tinent. The forest on our port side was 
near enough for us to see its limbs and its 
vines; but to the south-west, where we 
were heading for Bolivia, and to the 
north, the way to the Guianas, and to the 
east, out of which we-had come, and to 
the west, where was Peru, the land was 
but a low violet barrier, varying in alti- 
tude with distance, and with silver sec- 
tions in it, marking the river roads. In 
the north-west there was a broad silver 
path through the wall, the way to the Rio 
Negro, Mand4os, and the Orinoco. In 
the south the near forest, being flooded, 
was a puzzle of islands. As we progressed 
they opened out as a line of green head- 
lands. The Madeira appeared to have 
three widely separated mouths, with a 
complexity of intermediate and con- 
nective minor ditches. Indeed, the gate 
of the river was a region of inundated 
jungle. One began to understand why 
travellers here sometimes find themselves 
on the wrong river. 

I never saw earth look more resplend- 
ent and chromatic than on the day when 
we entered that river with a bad name. 
Presently, I thought—here was a brief 
resurgence of the old gloom which had 
shrouded my conjectural Madeira—I 
might be called upon to pay the price for 
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this surprising gift of intense colour, light, 
and luscious heat, for the quickening of the 
blood, as though the tropic air were a 
stimulant as well as a narcotic. Well, it 
does seem but fair, if chance, being happy, 
gives you a place in the tropics, to expect 
to have less time there than is given for 
the job of eking out a meagre existence in 
the north. It would not be right to look 
for gain both ways. (You will have no- 
ticed already, I suppose, that I have not 
been on the Madeira fifteen minutes.) 
This, I thought, as I walked to and fro on 
the Capella, is different from that en- 
durance, bitter and prolonged, in the 
land where there is no sun worth men- 
tioning, where the north-east wind blows, 
where the poor rate is so and so in the 
pound (and you are one of the fortunate 
if you pay it), and Lord Rosebery lec- 
tures on Thrift. I mentioned this to the 
doctor. He did not remove his pipe from 
his mouth. 

Because (the idea dawned on me as I 

sank into a deck chair beside the surgeon 
under the poop awning, and borrowed his 
silver tobacco-box), because, as to thrift 
and parching winds, abstinence and 
prudence, and lectures by the solemn on 
how to thin out your life in cold climates 
where all that is worth having is annexed, 
why praise a man who is willing to de- 
prave his life to sand and frost? There in 
merry England the poor wretch is, where 
the riches of earth are not broadcast 
largess as I see they are here, but are 
stacked on each side of the road, and 
guarded by police, leaving to him but the 
inclement highway, with nothing but 
Lord Rosebery’s advice and benediction 
to help him keep the wind out of the holes 
in his trousers; that benefit, and the bleak 
consideration that he may swink all day 
for a handful of beans, or go with- 
out. What is prudence in that man? 
It is his goodwill for the police. 
To be blue nosed and meek at 
heart, and to hoard half the crust of 
your stinted bread, is to blaspheme 
the King of Glory. Some men will 
touch their crowns to Carnegie in 
heaven. 


Tarr and abstinence! They be- 

gan to look the most snivelling of 

sins as I watched, with spacious lei- 

sure, the near procession of gigantic 

trees, that superb wild which did not 
arise from such niggard and flinty 
maxims. Frugality and prudence! That 
is to regard the means to death in 
life, the pallor and projecting bones 
of a warped existence, as good men 
dwell on courage, motherhood, rebellion, 
and Maytime, and the other proofs of 
vitality and growth. Now, I thought, I 
see what to do. All those improving lec- 
tures, reform leagues, university settle- 
ments, labour exchanges, and other props 
for crippled humanity, are idle. It is a 
generative idea that is wanted, a revela- 
tion, a vision. It would be easier and 
quicker to take regiments of folk out of 
Ancoats, Hanley, Bethnal Green, and the 
cottages of the countryside, for one long 
glance at the kind of earth I see now. The 
world would expand as they looked. They 
would get the dynamic suggestion. In 
vain, afterwards, would the monopolists 
and the superior persons chant patriotic 


verse to drown the noise of chain forging 
at the Westminster foundry. Not the 
least good, that. The folk wouid not hear. 
Their minds would be absent and out- 
ward, not locked within to huddle with 
cramped and respectful’ thoughts. They 
would not start instinctively at the word 
of command. They would begin with dig- 
nity and assurance to compass their own 
affairs, and in an enormous way; and 
they would make hardly a sound as they 
moved forward, and they would have up- 
lifted and shining eyes. (““Then you think 
more of ’em than I do,” said the surgeon.) 

It would be no use, I saw clearly, send- 
ing the folk to Algeria, Egypt, or New 
York. Such places never betray to the 
traveller that our world is not a shapeless 
parcel of fields and buildings, tied up with 
bylaws, and sealed by the Grand Lama as 
his last act in the stupendous work of 
creation. There it is, an angular package 
in the sky, which the sun reads, and 
directs on its way to heaven in advance 
of its limited syndicate of proprietors. 

Here on the Madeira I had a vision 
instead of the earth as a great and shining 
sphere. There were no fences and private 
bounds. I saw for the first time an 
horizon as an arc suggesting how wide is 
our ambit. That bare shoulder of the 
world effaced regions and constellations 
in the sky. Our earth had celestial mag- 
nitude. It was warm, a living body. The 
abundant rain was vital, and the forest 
I saw, nobler in stature and with an as- 
pect of intensity beyond what the Ama- 
zon forests showed, rose like a sign of life 
triumphant. 

You know that, when you have re- 
turned from a far country, you are asked 
unanswerable questions about its people, 
and especially about its women. We are 





easily flattered by the suggestion that we 
are authoritative, with opinions got from 
uncommon experience, especially where 
women with strange eyes and dark skins 
are concerned. So, once upon a time, I 
caught myself—or rather, I caught that 
cold, critical, and impartial part of me, 
which is a solemn fake—when answering 
a question of this kind, explaining in a 
comprehensive way the character of the 
Brazilian people, as though I were telling 
of the objective phenomena of one simple 
soul. Presently the wise and ribald part of 
me woke, caught the note of that in- 
human voice, and raised a derisive cry, 
heard by me with grave deprecation, but 
not heard at all by my listener. I stopped. 
For what do I know of the Brazilian char- 
acter? Very little. I suppose the true 
Brazilian is like the true Englishman, or 
the typical bird which is known by its 
bones, but may be anything from a crow 
to a-nightingale, but is more likely a lark. 


Gazing at the foliage as it unfolded, 
our Brazilian pilot named the paranas, 
tributaries, and islands, when they drew 
abeam.’ He told us what the trees were; 
and then with head shakes and uplifted 
hands and eyes, indicated what grave 
things were behind that screen of leaves. 
(Though I don’t suppose he knew.) His 
mimicry was so spontaneous and exact 
that it was more entertaining and just as 
instructive as speech. He taught us how 
the Indians kill you, and what some vil- 
lagers did to a naughty padre, and how 
the sucuruju swallows a deer, and how to 
make love to a Brazilian girl. He kicked 
the slippers from his little feet, and snug- 
gled into the hammock mesh for a snooze, 
waving a hand coyly to us over the edge 
of his nest. 

The dinner bell rang. Because the 
saloon is now hot beyond endurance, the 
steward has fixed a table on deck, and so, 
as we eat, we can see the jungle pass. That 
keeps some of our mind from dwelling 
overmuch on the dreary menu. The po- 
tatoes have begun to ferment. The meat 
is out of tins; sometimes it is served as 
fritters, sometimes we recognise it in a 
hash, and sometimes, shameless, it appears 
without dress, a naked and shiny lump 
straight from its metal bed. Often the 
bread is sour. The butter, too, is out of 
tins. Feeding is not a joy, but a duty. But 
it is soon over. Although everybody now 
complains of indigestion, we have far to 
go yet, and the cheerfulness which faces 
all circumstances brazenly must be our 
manna. Our table, some deal planks on 
trestles, is mellowed by a white table- 
cloth. We sit round on boxes. Over head 
the sun flames on the awning, making it 
golden and translucent. I let the soup 
pass. The next dish is a hot pot of tinned 

mutton and preserved vegetables. 
Something must be done, and I do 
it then. There is some pickled beef 
and pickled onions. I watch the for- 
est pass. Then, for dessert, the stew- 
ard, the hot beads touring about 
the mounts of his large pale face, 
brings along oleaginous fritters of 
plum duff. The doctor leaves. I 
follow him to the chairs again, and 
we exchange tobacco-boxes and fill 
our pipes. This may seem to you 
unendurable for long. I did not 
think so, though of habits so regu- 
lar and engrained that my chances of 
survival, when viewed comparatively, for 
my ship mates were hardened and usually 
were more robust, seemed poor enough. 
But I enjoyed it. There was nourishment, 
a tonic stay, in our desire to greet every 
onset of the miseries, which now were 
camped about us, besieging our souls, 
with sansculotte insolence. We called to 
the Eumenides with mockery. Like 
Thoreau, I believe I could live on a ten- 
penny nail, if it comes to that. 


Tue priors could not proceed at night. 
Shortly after sundown we anchored, in 
nine fathoms. The trees were not many 
yards from the steamer. When the ship 
was at rest a canoe with two Indians came 
alongside, with a basket of guavas. They 
were shy fellows, and each carried in his 
hand a bright machete, for they did not 
seem quite sure of our company. After 
tea we sat about the poop, trying to 





smoke, and, in the case of the doctor and 
the purser, wearing at the same time veils 
of butterfly nets, as protection from the 
mosquito swarms. The netting was put 
over the helmet, and tucked into the 
neck of the tunic. Yet, when I poked the 
stem of the pipe, which carried the gauze 
with it, into my mouth, the veil was 
drawn tight on the face. A mosquito 
jumped to the opportunity, and arrived. 
Alongside, the frogs were making the 
deafening clangour of an iron foundry, 
and through that sound shrilled the ci- 
cadas. I listened for the first time to the din 
of a tropical night in the forest. There is 
no word strong enough to convey this up- 
roar to ears which have not listened to it. 


Jan. 25. We had been under way for 
more than an hour when my eyes opened 
on the illuminated panorama of -leaves 
and boles unfolding past the door of my 
cabin. The cicadas were grinding their 
scissors loudly in the trees alongside. I 
spent much of this day on the bridge, 
where I liked to be, watching the pilot at 
work. The skipper was there, and in a 
cantankerous mood. The pilot wants us 
to make a chart of the river. He has 
given the captain and me a long list of 
islands, paranas, tributaries, villages, and 
sitios. Every map and reference to the 
river we have on board is valueless. A 
map of the river indicates many settle- 
ments with beautiful names; and at each 
point, when we arrive, nothing but the 
forest shows. How the cartographers 
arrived at such results is a.mystery. This 
river, which their generous imaginings 
have seen as a tortuous bough of the 
Amazon, laden with villages which they 
indicate on their maps with marks like 
little round fruits, is almost barren. Every 
day we pass small sitios or clearings; may- 
be the map-makers mean such places as 
those. Yet each clearing is but a brief 
security, a raft of land—the size of the 
garden of an English villa—lonely in an 
ocean of deep leaves, where a rubber man 
has built himself a timber house, and some 
huts for his serfs. It will have a jetty and 
a huddle of canoes, and usually a few 
children on the bank watching us. We 
salute that place with our siren as we pass, 
and sometimes the kiddies spring for 
home then as though we were shooting at 
them. Or we see a little embowered 
shack with a pile of fuel logs beside it, and 
acrude name-board, where the river boats 
replenish when traversing this stream, 
during the season, for rubber. Our pilots 
have much to say of these stations, and of 
all the rubber men on the river and their 
wealth. 

Para is mainly rubber, and Mandos. 
The Amazon is rubber, and most of its 
tributaries. The Madeira particularly is 
rubber. The whole system of communica- 
tion, which covers 34,000 miles of navi- 
gable waters, waters nourishing a humus 
which literally stirs beneath your feet 
with the movement of spores and seeds, 
that system would collapse but for the 
rubber. The passengers on the river boats 
are rubber men, and the cargoes are 
rubber. All the talk is of rubber. There 
are no manufactures, no agriculture, no 
fisheries, and no saw-mills, in a region 
which could feed, clothe, and shelter the 
population of a continent. There was a 
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book by a Brazilian I saw at Para, re- 
cently published, and called Green 
Hell (Inferno Verde). On its cover was 
the picture of a nude Indian woman, 
symbolical of Amazonas, and from 
wounds in her body her blood was drain- 
ing into the little tin cups which the 
rubber collector uses against the incisions 
on the rubber tree. From what I heard 
of the subject, and I heard much, that 
picture was little overdrawn. I begin to 
think the usual commercial mind is the 
most dull, wasteful, and ignorant of all the 
sad wonders in the pageant of humanity. 


Jan. 26. The forest is lower and more 
open, and the pao mulatto is more nu- 
merous. We saw the important village of 
Manicoré today, and Oncas, a little 
place within a portico of the woods which 
was veiled in grey smoke, for they were 
coagulating rubber there. For awhile be- 
fore sunset the sky was scenic with great 
clouds, and glowing with the usual bright 
colours. The wilderness was transformed. 
Each evening we seem to anchor in a 
region different, in nature and appear- 
ance, under these extraordinary sunset 
skies, from the country we have been 
travelling since daylight. Transfiguration 
at eventime we know in England. Yet 
sunset there but exalts our homeland till 
it seems more intimately ours than ever, 
as though then came a luminous revela- 
tion of its rare intrinsic goodness. We see, 
for some brief moments, its aura. But this 
tropical jungle, at day-fall, is not the 
earth we know. It is a celestial vision, 
beyond physical attaining, beyond knowl- 
edge. It is ulterior, glorious, transient, 
fading before our surprise and wonder 
fade. We of the Capella are its only 
witnesses, except those pale ghosts, the 
egrets about the dim aqueous base of the 
forest. ; 


Darkness comes quickly, the swoop and 
overspread of black wings. The stopping 
of the ship’s heart, because the pulsations 
of her body have had unconscious re- 
sponse in yours, as by an incorporeal 
ligament, is the cessation of your own life. 
At a moment there is a strange quiet, in 
which you begin to hear the whisper of 
inanimate things. A log glides past 
making faint labial sounds. You are sud- 
denly released from prison, and float 
lightly in an ether impalpable to the 
coarse sounds and movements of earth, 
but which is yet sensitive to the most deli- 
cate contact of your thoughts and emo- 
tions. The whispering of your fellows is 
but the rustling of their thoughts in an 
illimitable and inviolate silence. 

Then, almost imperceptibly, the frogs 
begin their nightlong din. The crickets 
and cicadas join. Between the varying 
pitch of their voices come other nocturnes 
in monotones from creatures unknown to 
complete the gamut. A few frogs begin it. 
There are ululations, wells of mellow 
sound bubbling to overflow in the dark, 
and they multiply and unite till the qual- 
ity of the sound, subdued and pleasant at 
first, is quite changed. It becomes mon- 
strous. The night trembles in the power- 
ful beat of a rhythmic clangour. One 
cannot think of frogs, hearing that metal- 
lic din. At one time, soon after it begins, 
the chorus seems the far hubbub, mingled 
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and levelled by distance, of a multitude 
of people running and disputing in a 
place where we who are listening know 
that no people are. The noise comes 
nearer and louder till it is palpitating 
around us. It might be the life of the 
forest, immobile and silent all day, now 
released and beating upwards in deafen- 


ing paroxysms. 


Tuere 1s nasn for us. There is our fa- 
miliar, the pickled beef. There are saucers 
of brown onions, There are. saucers of 
jam and of butter. Tonight the steward 
has baked some cakes, and their grateful 
smell and crisp brown rugged surface, 
studded with plums, determine in my 
mind a resolution to eat four of them, if I 
can get them without open shame. I 
assert that our skipper has a counting eye 
for the special dishes; though you may eat 
all the hash you want. Damn his hash! 
The bread is sour. I want cakes. 


Jan. 27. This has been a day of anxious 
navigation, for the river has had frequent 
reefs. We remain in a stagnant chasm of 
trees. The surgeon and I, accompanied 
by a swarm of flies, went forward into the 
cattle stew this morning to see how the 
beasts fared. The patient brutes were suf- 
fering badly, and some, quite plainly, 
were dying. The change from the lush 
green stuff of the Itacoatiara swamps to 
compressed American hay put under 
their noses on an iron deck, and the sti- 
fling heat under partial awnings, had 
ruined them. Some stood, heads down, 
legs straddled, too indifferent to disperse 
the loathly clouds of parasites. Most were 
plagued by ticks, which had the tenacity 
and appearance of iron bolt heads. But 
the little black cow, the rebel, blared at 
us, bound and suffering as she was. Vive 
la révolution! We drove the flies from her 
hide, and she tried to kick us, the darling. 
We found a steer with his shoulder out of 
joint, lying inert in the sun, indifferent to 
further outrage. That had to be seen to 
and we told the skipper, who ordered it 
to be killed. We wanted some fresh meat 
badly, he added. 


Jan. 30. Talk enough there has been 
of a place called Porto Velho, a name I 
heard first when I signed the articles of 
the Capella at Swansea, and of what 
would happen to us when we arrived. 
But I am looking upon it all as a strange 
myth. There has been time to prove 
those superstitions of Porto Velho. And 
what has happened? There was a month 
we had of the vacant sea, and one day 
we came upon a low coast where palms 
grew. There has been a month which has 
striped the vacant mind in three colours, 
constant in relative position, but without 
form, yellow floor, green walls, and a 
blue ceiling. Plainly we have got beyond 
all the works of man now. We have in- 
trigued an ocean steamer thousands of 
miles along the devious waterways of an 
uninhabited continental jungle, and now 
she must be near the middle of the puzzle, 
with voiceless regions of unexplored 
forest reeking under the equatorial sun 
at every point of the compass. The more 
we advance up the Amazon and Madeira 
rivers the less the likelihood, it seems to 
me, of getting to any place where our 





ship and cargo could be required. We 
shall steam and steam till the river shal- 
lows, the forest closes in, and we are 
trapped. Yet the Madeira looks now 
much the same as when we entered it, 
still as broad and deep. I was thinking 
this morning we might go on so for ever; 
that this adventure was all of the casual 
improbabilities of a dream that was in 
my mind when, smoking the after-break- 
fast pipe on the bridge, we turned a 
corner sharply, and there was the end 
of the passage within a mile of us, Porto 
Velho at last. — 

The forest on the port side ahead was 
uplifted on an unusually high cliff of the 
red rock. Beyond that cliff was a con- 
siderable clearing, with many buildings 
of a character different from any we had 
seen in the country. At the end of the 
clearing the forest began again, 
unconquered still, standing across 
our course as a high barrier; for, 
leaving Porto Velho, the river 
turned west almost at a right 
angle, and vanished; as though 
now it were done with us. We 
had arrived. A rough pier was be- 
ing thrown out on palm boles to 
receive us, but it was not ready. 

Plainly this was not the usual 
village. Many acres of trees had 
been newly cleared, leaving a 
great bay in the woods. The earth 
was still raw from a_ recent 
attack on what had been inviolate from 
time’s beginning. Trenches, new red 
gashes, scored it, and holes were gouged 
in the hillside. You could think man had 
attacked the forest here in a fury, but had 
spent his force on one small spot, as 
though he had struck one wound again 
and again. The fight was over. The foot- 
ing had been won, a base perhaps for 
further campaigns, because wooden emer- 
gency houses, sheds and barracks, had 
been built. 

Porto Velho behaved as though we 
were not there. A pitiless sun flamed over 
that deep red wound in the forest, and 
they who had made it were in their 
shelters, resting out of sight after such a 
recent riot of exertion. Nothing was 
being done then. Two or three white 
men stood on the dismantled foreshore, 
placidly regarding us. We might have 
been something they were not quite sure 
was there, a possibility not sufficiently in- 
teresting for them to verify. There was a 
hint of mockery, after all our anxiety and 
travail, in this quiet disregard. Had we 
arrived too late to help, and so were not 
wanted? I confess I should not have 
been surprised to have heard suppressed 
laughter, some light hilarity from the un- 
seen, at us innocently puzzling as to what 
was to happen next. There was a violent 
scream in the forest near our bows, and 
we turned wondering to that green wall. 
A locomotive ran out from the base of the 
trees, still screaming. 


In A LITTLE while a man left a house, 
striding down over the debris to the fore- 
shore, and some halfbreeds brought him 
in a canoe to the Capella. He was a tall 
youngster, an American, and his slow 
body itself was but a thin sallow drawl; 
only his eyes were alert, and they darted 
at ours in quick scrutiny. His solemn oc- 


cupying assurance and accent precipj. 
tated reality. He was a doctor and he 
ordered us to be mustered on the after 
deck for inspection for yellow fever. We 
were passed; and then this doctor went 
below to the saloon, distributing his long 
limbs and body over several chairs and 
part of the table, and began with lazy 
words and gestures to give us a place in 
the scene. We learned we should stay as 
we were till the pier was finished and that 
the railway was actually in being for a 
short distance. He said something about 
Porto Velho being hell. 

He left us. We sat about on deck furni- 
ture, and waited on the unknown gods of 
the land to see what they would send us. 
All day in the clearing figures moved 
about on some mysterious business, but 
seldom looked at us. We had nothing to 





do but to watch the raft of timber and 
flotsam expand about our hawsers, a 
matter of some concern to us, for the cur- 
rent ran at six knots. Our brief sense of 
contact got from the medical inspection 
had gone by night. Reality contracted, 
closing in upon the Capella with rapidly 
diminishing radii as the light went, till we 
had lost everything but our steamer. 
Into the saloon, where some of us sat 
listening in sympathy to the skipper’s 
growls that night, burst our cook, dis- 
respectful and tousled, saying he had seen 
a canoe, which bore a light, overturn in 
the river. There was a stampede. We each 
seized a lantern and leaned overside with 
it, with that fatuous eagerness to help 
which makes man strike matches when 
looking for one who is lost on a moor. 
Ghostly logs came floating noiselessly out 
of darkness into the brief domain of our 
lanterns, and faded into night again. 
From somewhere in the collection of 
driftwood beyond our bows we thought 
we heard an occasional cry, though that 
might have been the noise of water suck- 
ing through the rubbish, or the creaking 
of timbers. Our chief mate got out a small 
boat, and vanished; and we were already 
growing anxious for him when his lu- 
minous grin appeared below in the range 
of my lantern, and with him came the 
ponderous figure of a man. The latter, 
deft and agile, came up the rope ladder, 
and stepped aboard with innocent incon- 
sequence, shocking my sense of the grav- 
ity of the affair; for this streaming ob- 
ject, lifted from the grip of the bony one 
just in time, was chuckling. “Say,” said 
this big ruddy man to our gaping crowd, 
“IT met a native ashore with a letter for 
the captain of this packet. Said he didn’t 
know how to get. So I brought it, but 4 
tree overturned the canoe. I came up 
under the timber jam all right, all right, 
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put it took me “quite a piece to get my 
head through.” In the saloon, with a 

| of water spreading round him, while 
we got him some dry clothes, he produced 
this pulpy letter. “Dear Captain” (it ran) 
“Pm as dry as hell, have you brought 
drinks in the ship?” 


Tur BLAND INDIFFERENCE Of Porto Velho 
to the Capella, which had done so much 
to get there; the locomotive which ran 
screaming out of those woods where, till 
then, was the same unbroken front which 
fom Para inwards had surrendered 
nothing; the inconsequential doctor who 
carefully examined us for what we had 
not got; the ruddy man who rose to us 
streaming out of the deeps, as though 
that were his usual approach, bearing 
another stranger’s unreasonable letter 
complaining of thirst, were most puzzling. 
I even felt some anxiety and suspicion. 
What, then, were all the other incidents 
of our difficult six thousand mile voyage? 
What was this place to which we had 
come on urgent business long and care- 
fully deliberated, where men merely 
looked at the whites of our eyes, or 
changed wet clothes in the saloon, or 
lightly referred to hell—they all did 
that—as if hell were an unremarkable 
feature of their day? Were all these un- 
related shadows and movements but a 
part of a long and witless jest? The point 
of it I could not see. Was there any point 
to it or did casual episodes appear at un- 
expected places till they came, just as un- 
expectedly, to an empty end? The man 
the mate had rescued sat at the saloon 
table opposite me, leaning a yard wide 
chest, which was almost bare, on the red 
baize, his bulging arms resting before 
him, and his hairy paws easily clasped. I 
thought that perhaps this imperturbable 
being, who could come with easy assur- 
ance, his bright friendly eyes merely 
amused, his large firm mouth merely 
mocking, and his face heated, from a 
desperate affair in which his life nearly 
went, to announce to strangers, “Boys, 
I'm old man Jim,” must have had the 
point of the joke revealed to him long 
since, and so now had no respect for its 
setting, and could have no care and un- 
derstanding of my anxious innocence. 
He sat there for hours in quiet discourse. 
I listened to him with my ears only, his 
words jostling my thoughts, as one would 
puzzle over and listen to a superior being 
which had unbent to be intimate, but 
was outside our experience. I heard he 
had been at this place since 1907. He 
began the work here. Porto Velho did 
not then exist. Off where we- were 
anchored, the jungle rose. He had his 
young son with him, a‘cousin, and two 
Negroes, and he began the railway. 
Inside the trees, he said, they could not 
see three yards, but down it all had to 
come. There is a small stingless bee here, 
which “old man Jim” called the sweat 
bee. It alights in swarms on the face and 
hands, and prefers death to being di’- 
lodged from its enjoyment. The heat, 
these bees, the ants, the pium flies, the 
Mosquitoes, made the existence of Jim 
and his mates a misery, Jim merely 
drawled about in a comic way. Fever 
came, and mistrust of natives compelled 
him to dress a dummy, put that in his 





hammock at night, while he slept in a 
corner of the hut, one eye open, nursing 
a gun. I could not see “old man Jim” 
ever having faith that trains would run 
or needed to run, where Indians lurked 
in the bush, and jaguars nosed round the 
hut at night. Why these sufferings then? 
But we learned the line now penetrated 
into the forest for sixty miles, and that 
beyond it there were camps, where sur- 
veyors were seeing that further way was 
made, and beyond them again, among 
the trees of the interior, the surveyors 
were still, planning the way the line 
should run when it got so far. 


Tuoucn we coup not get ashore, there 
was enough to watch, if it were only the 
men leisurely driving palm boles into the 
river, making a pier for us. While at 
breakfast today a canoe of halfbreeds 
came flying towards us in pursuit of an 
object which kept a little ahead of them 
in the river. It passed close under our 
stern, and we saw it was a peccary. The 
canoe ran level with it then, and a man 
leaned over, catching the wild pig by a 
hind leg, keeping its snout under water 
while another secured its feet with rope. 
It was brought aboard in bonds as a 
present for the skipper, who begged the 
natives to convey it below to the bunkers 
and there release it. He said he would 
tame it. I saw the eye of the beast as it 
lay on the deck champing its tusks 
viciously, and guessed we should have 
some interesting moments, while kindness 
tried to reduce that light in its eye. The 
peccary disappeared for a few days. 
There being nothing to do this fine 
morning, we watched the cattle put 
ashore. This was not so difficult a busi- 
ness as shipping them, for the beasts now 
submitted quietly to the noose which was 
put on their horns. The steam tackle 
hoisted them, they were pushed overside, 
and dropped into the river. Some natives 
in a canoe cleared the horns, and the 
brute, swimming desperately in the strong 
current, was guided to the bank. Some of 
the beasts being already near death they 
were merely jettisoned. The current bore 
them down stream, making feeble efforts 
to swim—food for the alligators. We 
waited for the turn of the black heifer. 
She was one of the last. She was not led 
to the ship’s side. The tackle was attached 
to her horns, and made taut before her 
head was loosed. She made a furious 
lunge at the men when her nose was free, 
but the winch rattled, and she was 
brought up on her hind legs, blaring at 
us all. In that ugly manner she was 
walked on two legs across the deck, 
a heroine in shameful guise, while the 
men laughed. She was hoisted, and 
lowered into the river. She fought at the 
waiting canoe with her feet, but at last 
the men released her horns from the 
tackle. With only her face above water 
she heaved herself, open mouthed, at the 
canoe, trying to bite it, and then made 
some almost successful efforts to climb 
into it. The canoe men were so panic- 
stricken that they did nothing but muddle 
one another’s efforts. The canoe rocked 
dangerously. This wicked animal had no 
care for its own safety like other cattle. 
It surprised its tormentors because it 
showed its only wish was to kill them. 





Just in time the men paddled off for their 
lives, the cow after them. Seeing she 
could not catch them, she swam ashore, 
climbed the bank, looking round then 
for a sight of the enemy—but they were 
all in hiding—and then began browsing 
in the scrub. 

As leisurely as though life were with- 
out end, the work on the pier proceeded; 
and we on the Capella, who could not 
get ashore, with each of our days a week 
long, looked round upon this remote place 
of the American tropics till it seemed we 
had never looked upon anything else. 
The days were candent and vaporous, the 
heat by breakfast-time being such as we 
know at home in an early afternoon of 
the dog-days. The forest across the river, 
about three hundred yards away, from 
sunrise till eight o’clock, often was veiled 
in a white fog. There would be a clear 
river, and a sky that was full day, but not 
the least suspicion of a forest. We saw 
what seemed a limitless expanse of bright 
water which merged into the opalescent 
sky walls. Such an invisible fog melted 
from below, and then the revelation of 
the dark base of the forest, in mid- 
distance, was as if our eyes were playing 
tricks. The forest appeared in the way 
one magic-lantern picture grows through 
another. The last of the vapour would roll 
upwards from the tree-tops for some 
time, and you could believe the woods 
were smouldering heavily. Thencefor- 
ward the quiet day would be uninter- 
rupted, except for the plunge of a heavy 
fish, the passing of a canoe, a visit from an 
adventurous visitor from the shore, or the 
growing of a cloud in the sky. We tried 
fishing, though never got anything but 
some grey scaleless creatures with feelers 
hanging about their gills. It was not till 
the evening when the visitors usually 
came that the day began really to move. 
The new voices gave our saloon and 
cabins vivacity and*the stories we heard 
carried us far and swiftly towards the 
next breakfast-time. They were strange 
characters, those visitors, usually Amer- 
icans, but sometimes we got an English- 
man or a Frenchman. 


IV 


HAD 5200 tons of cargo, and nearly 
Vv all of it was patent fuel. This was to 


be put into baskets, hauled up, and emp- 
tied into railway trucks run out on the 
jetty alongside. We watched the men at 
work for a few days and nights, and 
judged we should be at Porto Velho for 
a month. I saw for myself long rambles 
in the forest during that time of golden 
leisure, but saw them no more after the 
first attempt. The clearing on its north 
side rose steeply to about a hundred feet 
on the hard red conglomerate; to the 
south, on the San Antonio side, it ended 
in a creek and a swamp. But at whatever 
point the doctor and I attempted to leave 
the clearing we soon found ourselves 
stopped by a dense undergrowth. At a 
few places there were narrow foot-paths, 
subterranean in the quality of their light, 
made by timbermen when searching for 
suitable trees for the saw-mill. These 
tracks never penetrated more than a few 
hundred yards, and always ended in a 
well of sunshine in the forest where some 
big trees would be prone in a tangle of 


splintered branches, and a deep litter of 
leaves and broken fronds. And that was 
as far as man had got inwards from the 
east bank of the Madeira River. Beyond 
it was the undiscovered, and the Araras 
Indians. On the other side of the river 
the difficulty was the same. The Rio 
Purus, the next tributary of the Amazon 
westward from the Madeira, had its 
course, it was guessed, perhaps not more 
than fifty miles across country from the 
river bank opposite Porto Velho; but no 
one yet has made a traverse of the land 
between the two streams. The dark 
secrecy of the region was even oppressive. 
Sometimes when venturing alone a little 
beyond a footpath, out of hearing of the 
settlement, surrounded by the dim tangle 
in which there was not a movement or a 
sound, I have become suspicious that the 
shapes about me in the half light were all 
that was real there, and Porto Velho and 
its men an illusion, and there has been a 
touch of panic in my haste to find the 
trail again, and to prove that it could take 
me to an open prospect of sunny things 
with the solid Capella in their midst. 


We carriep our butterfly nets ashore 
and went of a morning across the settle- 
ment, choosing one of the paths which 
ended in a small forest opening, where 
there was sunlight as well asshadow. Few 
butterflies came to such places. You could 
really think the forest was untenanted. 
A tanager would dart a ray of metallic 
sheen in the wreckage of timber and dead 
branches about us, or some creature 
would call briefly, melancholy-wise, in 
the woods. Very rarely an animal would 
go with an explosive rush through the 
leaves. But movements and sounds, ex- 
cept the sound of our own voices, were 
surprises; and a sight of one of the larger 
inhabitants of the jungle is such a rarity 
that we knew we might be there for years 
and never get it. Yet life about its various 
business in the woods kept us interested 
till the declining sun said it was time to 
get aboard again. Every foot of earth, 
the rotting wood, the bark of the standing 
trees, every pool, and the litter of dead 
leaves and husks, were populous when 
closely regarded. Most of the trees had 
smooth barks. A corrugated trunk, like 
that of our elm, was exceptional. But 
when a bole had a rough surface it would 
be masked by the grey tenacious webbing 
of spiders; on one such tree we found a 
small mantis, which so mimicked the 
spiders that we were long in discovering 
what it really was. Many of the smooth 
tree trunks were striated laterally with 
lines of dry mud. These lines were actually 
tunnels, covered ways for certain ants. 
The corridors of this limitless mansion 
had many such surprises. There were the 
sauba ants; they might engross all a man’s 
hours, for in watching them he could 
easily forget there were other things in 
the world. They would move over the 
ground in an interminable procession. 
Looked at quickly, that column of fluid 
life seemed a narrow brook, its surface 
smothered with green leaves, which it 
carried, not round or under obstructions, 
but upwards and over them. Nearly 
every tiny creature in that stream of life 
held upright in its jaws a banner, much 
larger than itself, cut from a fresh leaf. 
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It bore its banner along hurriedly and 
resolutely. All the ants carrying leaves 
moved in one direction. The flickering 
and forward movement of so many leaves 
gave the procession of ants the wavering 
appearance of shallow water running un- 
evenly. On both sides of the column 
other ants hurried in the reverse direction, 
often stopping to communicate some- 
thing, with their antennae, to their bur- 
dened fellows. Two ants would stop 
momentarily, and there would be a swift 
intimation, and then away they would go 
again on their urgent affairs. We would 
see rapid conversations of that kind 
everywhere in the host. Other ants, with 
larger heads, kept moving hither and 
thither about the main body; having an 
eye on matters generally, I suppose, 
policing or superintending them. There 
was no doubt all those little fellows had a 
common purpose. There was no doubt 
they had made up their minds about it 
long since, had come to a decision com- 
munally, and that each of them knew his 
job and meant to get it done. There did 
not appear to be any ant favoured by the 
god of the ants. You have to cut your own 
leaf and get along with it, if you are a 
sauba. 


Porto veto had a population of about 
three hundred. There were Americans, 
Germans, English, Brazilians, a few 
Frenchmen, Portuguese, some Spaniards, 
and a crowd of Negroes and Negresses. 
There was but one white woman in the 
settlement. I was told the climate seemed 
to poison them. The white girl, who per- 
sisted in staying in spite of warnings from 
the doctors, was herself a Brazilian, the 
wife of one of the labourers. She refused 
to leave, and sometimes I saw her about, 
petite, frail, looking very sad. But her 
husband was earning good money. It was 
a busy place, most of it being workshops, 
stores, and offices, with an engine and 
trucks jangling inconsequentially on the 
track by the shore. The line crossed a 
creek by a trestie bridge, and disappeared 
in the forest in the direction of San 
Antonio. The hospital for the men was 
nearly two miles up the track. 

It was along the railway track towards 
the hospital, with the woods to the left, 
and a short margin of scrub and forest, 
and then the river, on the right hand, 
that I saw one morning in sauntering a 
few miles as many butterflies as there are 
flowers in an English garden in June. 
They were the blossoms of the place. The 
track was bright with them. They settled 
on the hot metals and ties, clustered 
thickly round muddy pools, a plantation 
there as vivid and alive, in the quick 
movements of their wings, as though a 
wind shook the petals of a bed of flowers. 
They flashed by like birds. One would 
soar slowly, wings outspread and stable, 
a living plane of metallic green and black. 
There was a large and insolent beauty— 
he did not move from his drink at a pud- 
dle though my boot almost touched him— 
his wings a velvety black with crimson 
eyes on the underwings, and I caught 
him; but I was so astonished by the 
strength of his convulsive body in the net 
that I let him go. Near the hospital some 
bushes were covered with minute flowers, 
and seen from a distance the countless in- 
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sects moving about those bushes were a 
glistening and puzzling haze. 

All that morning I had felt the power of 
the torrid sun, which clung to the body 
like invisible bonds, and made one’s 
movements slow, was a luscious benefit, a 
golden bath, a softening and generative 
balm; a mother heat and light whose 
ardent virtues stained pinions crimson 
and cobalt, and made bodies strong and 
convulsive, and caused the earth to burst 
with rushing sap, to send up green foun- 
tains; for so the palms, which showed 
everywhere in the woods, looked to me. 
You could hear the incessant low mur- 
mur of multitudinous wings. And I had 
been warned to beware of all things. 
I felt instead that I could live and grow 
for ever in such a land. 

Presently, becoming a little weary of 
so much strong light, I found it was mid- 
day and, looking back, there was the ship 
across a curve of the river. It was two 
good miles away; two intense, shadeless, 
silent afternoon miles. I began the return 
journey. An increasing rumbling sound 
ahead made me look up, as I stepped 
from tie to tie, and there came at me a 
trolley car, pumped along slowly, four 
brown bodies rising and falling rhyth- 
mically over its handle. A man in a white 
suit was its passenger. As it passed me I 
saw it bore also something under a white 
cloth; the cloth moulded a childish figure, 
of which only the hem of a skirt and the 
neat little booted feet showed beyond the 
cloth, and the feet swayed limply with 
the jolts of the car in a way curiously ap- 
pealing and woeful. The car stopped, and 
the white man, a cheerful young doctor 
chewing an extinct cigar, came to me for 
a light. He stood to gossip for a few 
minutes, giving his men a rest. ““That’s the 
Brazilian girl,’ he said; “‘she wouldn’t go 
home when told, poor thing.” 


Tuts MADEIRA RIVER had the look of 
very adventurous fishing, and the ductor 
had brought with him an assortment of 
tackle. The water was opaque, and it was 
deep. Its prospects, though the forest 
closed round us, were spacious. It flowed 
silently, with great power, and its surface 
was often coiled by profound move- 
ments. The coils of the river, as we were 
looking over the side one morning, began 
to move in our minds also, and the doc- 
tor mentioned his tackle. There was the 
forest enclosing us, as mute as the water, 
its bare roots clenched in aqueous earth. 
Nobody could tell us much about the fish 
in this river, but we heard stories of crea- 
tures partly seen. There was one story of 
a thing taken from the very place in the 
river where we were anchored, a fish in 
armour which the natives declared was 
new to them; a fearful ganoid I guessed it, 
reconstructing it in vision from fragments 
of various tales about it, such as is pic- 
tured in a book on primeval rocks. There 
were alligators, too, and there was the 
sucuruju, which I could call the great 
water serpent, only the Indian name 
sounds so much more right and awful; 
and that fellow is forty feet long in his 
legend, but spoils a good story through 
reducing himself by half when he is ac- 
tually killed. Still, twenty feet of stout 
snake is enough for trouble. I saw one, 
just after it was killed, which was twenty- 


two feet in length, and was three feet 
round its middle. So to fish in the Ma- 
deira was as if one’s hook and line were 
cast into the deeps where forms that are 
without name stir in the dark of dreams. 
We got out our tackle, and the cook had 
an assortment of stuff he did not want, 
and that we put on the hooks, and waited, 
our lines carried astern by the current, 
for signals from the unknown. Yet ex- 
cepting for a few catfish, nothing inter- 
rupted the placid flow of stream and time. 
The doctor put a bight of the line round 
his wrist, sat down, and slept. We had 
fine afternoons, broad with the wealth of 
our own time. 


Op man jim came aboard and saw our 
patience with amusement. He suggested 
dynamite, and no waiting. The river was 
full of good fish, and he would come next 
day with a canoe and take us-where we 
could get a load. It was a suggestion 
which needed slurring, to look attractive 
to sportsmen. Jim took it for granted that 
we simply wanted fish to eat, and as many 
as we could get; the next morning there he 
was alongside with his big boat and its 
crew. Jim himself was in the stern, the 
navigator, and he was sitting on what I 
was told was a box of dynamite. Now, 
there were two others of our company 
who, but the day before, were even eager 
to see what dynamite would send up from 
the bottom of that river; but when they 
saw the craft alongside with its wild- 
looking crew,:and Jim with his rifle sit- 
ting on a power which could lift St. 
Paul’s, they considered everything, and 
decided they could not go that day. I 
went alone. 

I suppose men do plucky things be- 
cause they are largely thoughtless of the 
danger of the things they do. As soon 
as I was sitting on the level of the 
water in that crazy boat, with Jim and 
his explosive, and beside him what 
whisky he had not already consumed, 
and saw under my nose the eddies and 
upheavals of the current, I knew I was 
doing a very plucky thing indeed, and 
wished I was high and safe on the Capella. 
But we had pushed off. 

Jim, with his eyes dreamy through 
barley juice, was the pilot, and there was 
a measure of confidence to be got from 
the way he navigated us past the charg- 
ing trees afloat. There was no drink in 
the steering paddle, at least. But the 
shore was a long swim away; yet perhaps 
it would have been as pleasant to be 
drowned or blown up as to be lost in the 
jungle. We turned into a still creek, where 
the trees met overhead. Jim continued 
his course till the inundated forest was 
about us. The gloom was hollow, the 
pillars rising from the black floor were 
spectral, and our voices and paddles 
sounded like a noisy irruption among the 
aisles of a temple. The echoes fled from us 
deeper into the dark. But Jim was all un- 
conscious of this; he but stopped our 
progress, and opened the box of car- 
tridges. 

I had never seen dynamite, but only 
heard of it. I understood it had unex- 
pected qualities. Jim had a cartridge in 
his hand, and was digging a knife into it. 
I repeat, the flooded wilderness was 
round us, and below was the black deep. 








Jim fitted a detonator to a length of fuse 
and stuck it in the cartridge. He was j, 
no hurry. He stopped now and then fq, 
another drink. Having got the Cartridge 
ready, with its potent filament, he tic 
four more cartridges round it. I put they 
things down simply, but my hand ached 
with the way I gripped the gunwale, ang 
I could hear myself breathing. 

Then Jim struck a match on hj 
breeches, with all the fumbling delibers. 
tion of the fully ripe—brushing the vine 
leaves from his eyes the better to see what 
he was doing—and he lit the fuse, after jt 
had twice dodged the match. It fizzeg 
The splutter worked downwards ener. 
getically. Jim did not deign to look at it 
though it fascinated me. He slowly 
scratched his back with his disengaged 
hand, and gazed absently into the forest 

The spark and its spurts of smoke were 
now near the bottom. Jim changed the 
menace into his right hand, in order ty 
reach another part of his back with his 
leisuirely left. His eyes were still on the 
forest. I kept swallowing. 

“Jim,” I said eagerly—though I did 
not know I was going to speak—‘“‘don’t- 
don’t you think you’d better throw it 
away now?” 

He regarded me steadily, with eyes half 
shut. The spark spurted, and dropped 
another inch. He looked at it. He looked 
round the waters without haste. Then, 
and I could have cried aloud, he threw 
the shocking handful. away from w, 

It sank. There were a few bubbles, and 
we sat regarding each other in the quiet 
of a time which had been long dead, wait. 
ing for something to happen in a time to 
come. At the end of two weeks the bottom 
of the river fell out, with the noise of the 
collapse of an iron foundry on a Sunday. 
Our boat tried to leap upwards, but 
failed. The water did not burst asunder. 
It vibrated, and was then convulsed. 


Dean risu appeared everywhere, patches 
of white all round; but we hardly saw 
them. There was a great head which 
emerged from the floor, looking upwards 
sleepily, and two hands moved slowly. 
These quietly sank again. The tail of the 
saurean appeared, slowly described a half 
circle, and went. The big alligator thea 
lifted itself, and performed some gro 
tesque antics with deliberation and grav- 
ity. Then it gathered speed. It rotated, 
thrashed, and drummed. It did all that 
a ten-horse-power maniac might. I think 
the natives shrieked. I think Jim kept 
saying “hell”;.for I was conscious only 
with my eyes. When the dizzy reptile re- 
covered, it shot away among the trees like 
a torpedo. 

We went home. That night I under- 
stand the second mate was kept awakt 
listening to me, as I slept, bursting into 
spasms of dreadful merriment. 

There was a man who looked like 2 
sensational ruffian who boarded us ont 
morning at Porto Velho, and said he had 
come to find me. 

He was going up into the forest, be 
yond the track, and would I go with him’ 
That made me look at him again, and 
with some anxiety; for I had tried before 
to get away, but the crowd on the Capella 
disliked the idea. The doctor talked dys 
entery and things. He said: it was. salt 
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to keep to the ship during the month 
we had still to spend at Porto Velho. 
| felt, overborne by their arguments, a 
rather thin sort of adventurer. That 
mysterious railway would have drawn 
the mind of any man who had not lost 
his curiosity, and who valued being alive 
more than his chance of old age. 


Tue TRACK went from Porto Velho into 
outer darkness. It left the clearing and 
the village of mushroom buildings, the 
place where the inhuman had been 
moderately subdued, where a modicum 
of industry was established in a continent 
of primitive wild, crossed a creek by a 
trestle bridge in view of our steamer, and 
vanished; that was the end of it, so far as 
we knew. Men came back to the settle- 
ment through that hole of the forest, and 
boarded the Capella to tell us, in long hot 
nights, something of what the forest of 
the Madeira was hiding; and they were 
bearded like Crusoe, pallid as anaemic 
women, and speckled with insect bites. 
These men said that where they had been 
working the sun never shone, for his light 
was stopped on the unbroken green 
which, except where the big rivers flowed, 
roofed the whole land. I liked the look of 
the stranger who had come to per- 
suade me to this rare holiday. He 
said his name was Marion Hill, 
of Texas. He wore muddy riding 
breeches, and a black shirt open at 
the throat, and boots of intricately 
embossed leather which came well 
up his thighs, spurs that would have 
ravelled a pachyderm, and the in- 
solent hat of a bandit. He had a 
waistbelt heavy with guns and am- 
munition. I saw his face, and di- 
vined instantly that this was a man, 


. and that the memory of a time with 


him would serve me as a refuge in the grey 
and barren years, and as a solace. I told 
him I would get my things together. The 
skipper called after me that if I returned 
too late I should have to walk home. 

There was a commiissary train next 
morning, taking men and supplies to the 
camps. It had a number of open wag- 
gons, loaded with material, about which 
the labourers going up to replenish the 
gangs made themselves as comfortable as 
they could. I had an india-rubber bag 
for all my belongings, being told that it 
was best for strapping to a mule, and a 
valuable lifebuoy when a canoe over- 
turned. I accepted it with perfect faith, 
for I knew nothing of mules or canoes. 
The train moved off, a bell on the engine 
ringing sepulchrally. Hill and I were 
packed into a box car, which had a door 
open on either side for light and air. Two 
American engineers were in charge, there 
was an Austrian to superintend the dis- 
tribution at each camp of the provisions, 
the Austrian had an Italian assistant, and 
a few Barbadian blacks were there to 
move about the packages. I sat on a case 
of tinned fruit. Hill reposed on one of the 
shelves where we should stow fever vic- 
tims, when we collected them. There was 
no more rcom in the car, and another 
degree of heat would have meant com- 
plete ruin. 

When Porto Velho is left for the place 
where the line is to end, when completed, 
though it is but 250 miles away, two 


months at least is required for the return 
journey. That way goes the paymaster, 
with his armed escort, and every bundle 
of shovels and tin of provisions. When I 
went, too, the train helped for sixty miles. 
Then most of the material was trans- 
ported at the Rio Caracoles, a tributary 
of the Madeira, and taken by boats in 


- Stages up the main stream, cargoes and 


boats being hauled round each cataract. 
Travellers could shorten the journey by 
going overland part of the way, mules 
being kept on the hither side of the Cara- 
coles River for that purpose. 

We delivered some patients at the 
hospital, went through a cutting of red 
granite and then entered the forest. That 
absorbed us. Thenceforward, and until I 
reached the ship again, I was dominated 
by the lofty, silent, confused, and brood- 
ing growth. Everywhere it was dramat- 
ically passionate in its intensity, an ar- 
rested riot of green life, and its muteness 
kept expectant attention fixed upon it. 
The right of way through the forest was a 
hundred feet wide. On each side of us 
the trees rose like virid cliffs. The trees 
usually were of slender girth, almost as 
straight as fir poles, rising perhaps for 
sixty feet without a branch. Occasion- 





ally there was a. giant, a silk cotton tree, 
or the strange tree with its grey trunk and 
pale birch-like habit of foliage which I 
had noticed on the riverside; but they 
were not common. Palms were numer- 


ous. From ground to high parapet the 
spaces between the columns were filled 
with lianas, unrelated big leaves, and the 
characteristic fronds of the endogens. In 
this older part of the track, though it had 
been made but little more than a year, 
the scrub was dense. The undergrowth 
was often so strong and aggressive as to 
brush the train as we slowly bumped 
along. Sometimes we went through deep 
cuttings in the red clay, close enough for 
me to notice it was interstratified with 
waterworn but angular quartz pebbles. 
But the track usually was over flat 
country, only rarely crossing a gully. 

At every maintenance camp we stopped 
to deliver supplies. From out of a small 
huddle of shanties made of leaves and 
poles, insignificant beneath the forest 
wall, a number of languid halfbreeds, 
merely in pants and hats, would loiter 
through the hot sun to us for their sus- 
tenance. The men of those secluded huts 
must have been glad of our temporary 
uproar, and our new faces. The bell rang, 
and we left them to burial in their deep 
silence again. There were intervening 
camps, which had been deserted as the 
work progressed. These were even more 
interesting to me. The work of the human, 
when he leaves it to the wild from which 


he has won it with so much pains, has an 
appeal of its own, with its abandoned ruin 
returning to the ground again. There 
would be a sandy swamp, and standing 
back from the line some weather-worn 
shanties with roofs awry. I am sure there 
were ghosts in those camps. One we 
passed, and it was called Camp 10, and 
resting against its open front where the 
posts were giving was a butterfly net. I 
pointed this out. “Oh, that,” said Hill, 
“Old man Biddell. I knew him. He was 
all right. He was great on bugs and but- 
terflies. Used to wear spectacles. He was 
a good engineer though. Died of black- 
water fever before the line got past this 
camp. That was his shack.”” And that was 
his butterfly net, all of Biddell now, his 
sole monument and reminder. As we 
bumped by the huts the helicons and 
swallow tails rose precipitously from the 
mangled cans and cast rubbish. I never 
knew Biddell, the man with spectacles 
and a butterfly net but a first rate railway 
man, who left that net outside his hut one 
morning and at evening was buried, but 
now I am doomed to think of him while I 
live. 

It was near midnight when we reached 
the last active camp but one on the line, 

where we alighted. It was wiser, I 
was told, to run the remaining length 
of the track by daylight. Here a doc- 
tor and a few engineers, bearing 
handlamps against which moths 
were blundering, met us in a place 
which seemed to be the bottom of a 
well, for the black shadows which 
rose round us shut out all but a few 
stars. These men lived in four rail- 
way waggons which had doors made 
of copper gauze, berths with mos- 
quito bars, and portraits of the folk 
at home; and in the case of the 
doctor the waggon smelt of iodoform, had 
one wall full of bottles, and a table with a 
board and chessmen. In one of those 
waggons I lay down to sleep under a net; 
but the blanket felt damp and had a 
foreign smell. My thoughts crowded me. 
For long I listened to so much jungle 
pressing close to my bed, waiting for it to 
make known its near but unseen presence 
with a voice; but it did not. 

Next morning at sunrise the train 
moved forward to the construction camp 
at the Rio Caracoles, where we stayed 
two days. There was the end of the line, 
and the men who were growing the track 
were so busy that I was left to my own 
devices. Till the railwaymen came none 
but the Caripuna Indians knew what was 
there; so into the woods, of course, I 
would go, trying every track which led 
from the camp. A botanist might have 
seen some difference from the forest at 
Porto Velho, but I could not discover any. 
In appearance it was exactly the same. 
The trees mostly were arborescent laurels, 
I believe, with smooth brown boles which 
were blotched through their outer cuticle 
peeling away, much in the manner of 
that of the plane tree. 


One pevicHtruL WALK was along a path 
which had not been made by the'railway- 
men, for it was evidently old, as it ran, a 
cleft in the trees, not through broken 
timber, but in partial sunshine, with a 
mesh of vines and freely growing plants on 





either side. It led downwards to a small 
stream, which was cumbered with fallen 
and rotting timber, a cool hollow where 
ferns were abundant. It was in the woods 
at the Caracoles that I first saw the great 
morpho butterfly at home. This species, 
peculiar to South America, is rarely seen 
except in the shades of the virgin forest. 
One day in the twilight aisles near. the 
Caracoles camp, where nothing moved, 
and all was a grey monotone, it so sur- 
prised me with its happy undulating 
flight—as though it danced along, and 
were in no hurry—its great size, and its 
bright blue wings, that I rose mesmerised, 
stumbling after it through the dank litter, 
thoughtless of direction, not thinking of 
the danger of losing my way, thinking of 
nothing but that joyous resplendent 
creature dancing aloft ahead of me in the 
gloom and just beyond my reach. Its 
polished blue wings flashed like speculae. 
It might have been a drifting fragment of 
sunny sky. I had never seen anything 
alive so beautiful. A fall over a log 
brought me to sobriety, and when I 
looked up it was gone. 


Hixt warnep me late one afternoon to 
be ready to start at sunrise, and then went 
to play, poker. On my way to my hut, at 
sunset, I stopped to gossip with the young 
doctor, where he was busy dressing 
wounds at his surgery. The labourers, 
halfbreeds, Brazilians, and Bolivian Span- 
iards, work being over, were giving the 
doctor a full evening with their ailments. 
Mostly these were skin troubles. The 
least abrasion in the tropics may spread 
to a horrid and persistent wound. The 
legs of the majority of these natives were 
unpleasant with livid scars. In one case a 
vampire bat had punctured a man’s arm 
near the elbow while he slept, and that 
little wound had grown disastrously. We 
were in a region where the pium flies 
swarmed, tiny black insects which alight 
on the hands and face, perhaps a dozen 
at a time, and gorge themselves, though 
you may be unconscious of it. Where the 
pium fly. feeds it leaves a dot of extrav- 
asated blood which remains for weeks, 
so that most of us were speckled. Even 
these minute wounds were liable to be- 
come deep and bad. There were larger flies 
which put their eggs in the human body, 
where they hatch with dire results. (Do 
you think the splendid tropics have noth- 
ing but verdure, orchids, butterflies, and 
coral snakes banded orunge and black and 
crimson and black?) So the doctor was a 
busy man that evening. The floor of his 
surgery was made of unequal boughs; the 
walls and roof were of dried fronds, A 
lamp was slung on a door-post. He was a 
young American, and he did not 
grumble at his bumpy floor, the bad light, 
the appliances and remedies which were 
all one should expect in the jungle, nor the 
number of his patients, except comically. 
He told me he was rather keen on the 
diseases of the tropics. He liked them. 
(I should think he must have liked them.) 
He was merrily insolent with those 
swarthy and melancholy men, and’ they 
smiled back sadly at the clever, hand- 
some, and lively youngster. He was 
quick in his decisions, deft, insistent, kind, 
and thorough, working down that file of 
pitiable humanity, as careful with the 
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last of the long row as with the first; tell- 
ing me, as he went along, much that I had 
never heard before, with demonstra- 
tions. “Don’t go,” he cried, when I would 
have left him; for I thought it might be 
he was as kind with this stranger as he 
was with the others. “Ah! don’t go. Let 
me hear a word or two.” He said he 
would give me a treat if I stayed. He 
finished, put his materials away deliber- 
ately, accurately, his back to me, while I 
saluted him as a fine representative of 
ours. He turned, free of his task and 
jolly, and produced that treat of his, two 
bottles of treasured and precious ginger 
ale. It was a miracle performed. We 
talked till the light went out. 


Mucu tatera cry in the woods woke me. 
It was yet dark, but I could see Hill up 
and fumbling with his accoutrements. 
Out I jumped, though still unreasonably 
tired, and sleepily dressed. When I 
turned to Hill, to see if he were ready, he 
was then under his net, watching me. 
He explained he had just returned from 
poker, and was wondering why I was 
dressing, but did not like to ask, knowing 
that Englishmen have ways that are not 
American. So the sun was up long before 
we were, though presently, in a small 
canoe, we embarked on the Caracoles. 
This tributary of the Madeira comes from 
nobody knows where. It is a river of the 
kind which explorers in these forests have 
sometimes mentioned, to our fearful joy. 
The sunlight hardly reached the water. 
The river was merely a drain burrowing 
under the jungle. The forest on its banks 
met overhead. There was little foliage 
below; we saw but the base of the forest, 
grey columns that might have been ot 
stone, upholding a darkness from which 
dead stuff suspended. The canoe had to 
dodge the lianas, which dropped to the 
water. The noise of our paddles con- 
voyed us down stream, a rout of panic 
echoes trying to escape. We came to an 
opening and full daylight presently, and 
landed by a mule corral; and I began a 
lonely ride with Hill through the forest. 
The mule was such a docile little brown 
creature that I was left in the silence to 
my thoughts, which were interrupted now 
and then by the wandering blue flame of 
a morpho. My mule followed Hill’s mule 
along a winding trail, and our leader was 
nearly always out of sight. I do not re- 
member much of my first ride in the 
forest. I'had an impression of being at a 
viewless distance from the sun. We were 
on the abysmal floor of a growth wich 
was not trees, but the hoary pediments of 
a structure which was too high and vast 
for human sight. We rode in the basal 
gloom of it, no more than lost ants there, 
at an immeasurable depth in the atmos- 
phere. The roof of the world was far 
away. Somewhere was the sun, for oc- 
casionally there was a well which its light 
had filled, and a grove of green palms, 
complete and personal, standing at the 
bottom of the well, living and reasonable 
shapes. 

We reached another and greater tribu- 
tary of the Madeira, the Rio Jaci-Parana. 
Here there was a very extensive clearing 
as great as the one at Porto Velho. The 
bridging of the Jaci would be a consider- 
able undertaking, consequently there 
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were numerous huts dotted about the 
rough open ground; but I think the 
original intention in cutting back the 
jungle to such an extent was that in 
the days to come a town would grow 
there. 

Because Hill had a touch of the fever 
we stayed for some days by the Jaci. I 
had a hut given to me, typical of the 
rest. It was of four palm trunks, lapped 
round and over with mats of leaves. The 
floor was of untrimmed branches, two 
feet from the earth, and their unexpected 
inequalities, never remembered, were 
always jolting my thoughts as I walked 
across. They were crooked, and I .could 
see the dusty earth two feet beneath where 
brown and green lizards ran. At one end 
was a verandah with a narrow floor made 
of the lids of soap and dynamite boxes, 
and laid without any idea that some 
curious tenant might wish to read the 
manufacturers’ full names and see their 
complete trade marks. It was a puzzle. 


I rememserep but one conversation 
during that wait. An elderly white man 
came up to the verandah one evening, 
and murmured something to Hill, who 
opened his eyes and looked at his visitor 
under weary lids. This man was one of 
Hill’s subordinates. He had something 
to say of the work; but one would hardly 


call it speech. The flow of his life was so ° 


weak that he could do no more than lift a 
few small words from his gaping mouth 
between his breaths. He held on to the 
verandah. His loose clothes hung straight 
down from his bones. The veins were in 
blue knots on his forehead. “Say,” said 
Hill, rousing himself, “I want you to ride 
to the Caracoles, go down to Porto 
Velho, and take this note to the hospital.” 
The man said nothing, but nodded. Hill 
scrawled his note, and the man left. 
*“He’ll be dead in a month,” said Hill, 
five minutes after the man had gone. 
*‘But he would not go to the hospital for 
his health. I have to pretend that he 
must go for mine. He may as well die in 
a comfortable bed. . I wish those 
damned parrots would cease!” 

The land through which we were rid- 
ing shall have a little railway there some 
day, if the men who are building it keep 
their hearts of brass, and refuse in work- 
ing hours to remember London and New 
York. When it is there, that short line, it 
will begin and end in places having 
names which will convey little meaning 
to people outside Brazil; but to know 
what endurance of valour, but chiefly 
what raillery and light-hearted disregard 
of the gods who put baleful forests 
guarded by dragons—the dragons of 
mythology were lambs to what mos- 
quitoes are—in the path of weak men 
pursuing their purpose, to know what has 
gone to the building of that track— 
though it nowhere plainly shows, for the 
graveyards are casual and obscure— 
brings you to a stand, surprised into awe 
of your fellows, as though through a 
coarse disguise you caught a gleam of 
divinity. Something shows, a light shows, 
which is beyond human. 

We would ride on sometimes 
up to our saddles in swamps, and 
every day I lost faith that there was any 
company of our fellows in that desolation, 





who would take our mules at nightfall, 
and show hammocks for our rest. But al- 
ways before night caught us we would 
spy a few huts diminutive under the cliffs 
of forest—land ho!—and the little outpost 
of two or three engineers and a doctor 
would meet us as we came up. 


One sucn camp I remember well. We 
came upon it late, and my bones, 
through a longer ride than usual in the 
wooden saddle, had grown into an un- 
iointed frame. This was the real meaning 
of fatigue. My body was a comprehensive 
ache. Yet my mind was alert and buoy- 
ant; and I remembered that perhaps it 
was so because I had been well bitten 
by the mosquitoes of the Jaci-Parana, 
a first effect of the inoculation; so I 
swallowed twenty grains of my store of 
quinine. 

Perhaps I remember that camp so well 
because it was a night of full moon. There 
were three huts. We were deep in the 
trees. The dark walls of that well in the 
jungle rose sheer ali round us. Nobody 
knew what was beyond the huts. The 
moon appeared just clear of the lofty 
parapet of the well, and poured down to 
us an imponderable rarity of bluish fire. 
Wherever this fire lodged it stayed. Half- 
way up projected palm fronds, and they 
were heavy patterns in burnished silver. 
Nameless shapes grew luminous in the 
dark about us. The ragged thatch of a 
hut fell from its apex in a cascade of 





lustrous fluid metal suddenly congealed. 
The gloom beneath that shining roof was 
hollowed by the pale yellow light of a 
lamp; so I could see, under the eaves, the 
three hammocks slung from the posts. The 
quiet talk of my companions was the only 
sound. I limped with weariness towards 
the voices, and sat in a shadow listening; 
and looked beyond to sprays of motion- 
less shining foliage leaning out from in- 
scrutable darkness. I seemed to have 
escaped from my tired body; my disem- 
bodied mind was free and at large. A 
camp hunter had killed a jaguar there, 
during the afternoon, they were saying. 
There were many about, for we were be- 
yond the railway men, the track being 
but a lane of felled trees. They were say- 
ing the country there abounded with wild 
life. Just as we arrived that evening one 
of the men brought in a wounded animal, 
its nature so disguised that I thought it 
was a kind of sloth. It was about two feet 
long, and covered with long grizzled hair 


from its snout to the end of its consider. 
able tail; but when I lifted it, and the poor 
injured creature shook its hair from its 
eyes, I saw it was a monkey; that an- 
guished and fearful gaze which met mine 
was of my own tiny brother. It was a rare 
and little-known creature, the Hairy 
Saki, the first of its kind I had seen. The 
native took it away to eat it. I may say 
that at every camp we ate what we could 
get; and being by nature squeamish | 
never asked what it was that was’put be- 
fore me. 

“There are plenty of tigers about here,” 
called one of our hosts to me; “I'll fix 
you with a gun tomorrow, and we'll have 
some fun.” But thank you, no. I did not 
carry arms throughout my journey. The 
jaguars did me no hurt when I went ex. 
ploring o’ mornings; and as for me, I was 
not looking for trouble. Quite politely 
the jaguars retired while I wandered 
about alone; though I should have been 
delighted to sight one. The whiffs 
of feral odour I got, especially in the 
neighbourhood: of the mules, about 
which the jaguars prowled at night, were 
my only big-game trophies. 

The men began to talk of the Indians, 
They said we were in the land of the Cari- 
punas. “You won’t see them,” said Hill. 
“I expect they are watching us now, 
though,” he added, after a pause. | 
glanced up with some interest at the 
spectral foliage, where right before me 
the pale moonfire on leaves and trunks 
framed portals in the night. I could see 
nothing. 

“It’s odds that some of them have been 
following us all day,” continued Hill. 
“They watch us. They can’t make us out. 
The rubber men told us the Caripunas 
would kill and eat us. They kill the rub- 
ber men all right and a good job too. But 
they only slip through the forest watching 
us. I saw some once. On the Jaci. | 
jollied them into putting their canoe 
ashore. It was only a bark contraption, 
the roughest thing of its kind I’ve seen, 
sharpened fore and aft by lacing the ends 
together with sinews. They were fine light- 
brown fellows, well ‘made, and _ stark 
naked. They had bows and arrows, those 
chaps, made entirely of cane and wood. 
The arrows were tipped with macaw 
feathers, and were over six feet long. | 
couldn’t bend the bloomin’ bow. These 
fellows keep to the side rivers, and their 
villages are always hidden in the woods. 
It’s a funny thing, but whenever the sur- 
veyors come on a village they find it has 
been vacated about a week.” 


Tue camp pocror began to talk. He 
was an Englishman. He sat upright in 
the middle of his hammock, swinging it 
with one foot. “There was a curious yarn 
I heard about a tiger in Hampshire. Ah! 
Hampshire! I had a practice there once, 
you know. It made me so busy and popu- 
lar that at last I began to wonder whether 
I wasn’t altogether too successful. It was 
the practice or me. As I wanted to live on 
and do some useful work I slew the prac- 
tice. I’ve got one or two ideas about that 
beri-beri you chaps die of here. A doctor 
cannot serve God and a lot of old women 
with colds. . Oh, yes, about that 
tiger. Well, one of those travelling shows 
came to our village. I could see the steam 
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of its roundabout engines from my sur- 

windows, and I told the farmer who 

rented the field to the showmen that if he 

let a mechanical organ come anywhere 

near my place again he could take his 
one somewhere else in future. 

“Late one night I got an urgent mes- 
sage to go over to the show. There ‘had 
been an accident. I was taken into a 
caravan. There was a fat woman dressed 
gs a pink fairy kneeling over a man 
stretched on a bunk, shaking him, and 
crying. The man was dead all right. But 
I couldn’t find a mark on him. Diseased 
heart, I supposed, but he looked a good 
‘yn. Some of the well-made, powerful 
chaps have most unreliable hearts. The 
woman kept crying out something about 
‘that beast of a tiger.’ Curious sort of re- 
mark, and I asked the boss afterwards 
what she meant. He shuffled about a bit, 
pretending that she was talking silly. 
‘Nothing to do with the tigress,’ he said, 
although the man was found unconscious 
in her cage. ‘It’s such a tame thing,’ said 
the showman. ‘Anybody could handle it. 
Never shows vice. Old Jackson’—that 
was the dead chap—‘he’d been inside 
tinkering with a partition. When we 
found him she was lying in a corner as if 
asleep, and only sat up and yawned when 
we got him out of her cage. Come and 
see for yourself.’ 

“J went. There was nothing to see, ex- 
cept a slit-eyed tigress sitting up in a 
corner of her cage, blinking at the lan- 
tern, and looking rather spooky. A rather 
small creature, and prettily marked— 
one of the melantic variety. 

“Well, the chap was buried after an 
inquest, and that inquest made me ask a 
lot of questions afterwards. It was a 
simple affair, the inquest. Death from 
natural causes. But there was something 
behind the evidence of the man’s wife, 
and I wanted to find out about that. 

“She told me she had a little girl, who 
got one night into the tent where the big 
cats were kept. Nobody was there at the 
time. Next morning she said to her 
mother, ‘Mummie, who was the funny 
lady in Lucy’s cage?’ 

“Lucy was the name of the tigress. The 
child said that there was only the lady in 
the cage, and the lady watched her. And 
that was all they could get out of the kid- 
die. The funny thing about it is that once 
before the child had come back with 
a yarn like that, after straying into 
the menagerie tent late at night. The 
wife’s idea was her husband had died of 
fright. 


“Don’r ask me what I want to make 
out, boys. I’m only just telling you the 
yarn. There you are. 

“Well, before the show left our village, 
I heard they’d got a Negro to look after 
the big cats. He was with the show two 
days. On the third day he was missing. 
He went without drawing his money, and 
he had left open the door of Lucy’s cage. 
She hadn’t attempted to: get out. The 
Negro was found some days after, wan- 
dering about the country, and a little 
cracked, by all accounts. And that’s all.” 

The doctor struck a match, and then 
hoisted his legs into the hammock. Some- 


where far in the forest the monkeys were 
howling. 


“That doctor is a good body mender,” 
said Hill to me. “He is the most entertain- 
ing liar on this job.” 


v 


EN IN THE neighbourhood of the 
Girau Falls we returned to a camp 
known as 22, which was merely a couple of 
huts, the station of two English surveyors, 
who had with them a small party of Boliv- 
ians. The Bolivian frontier was then but a 
little distance to the south-west. We rested 
for a day there, and planned to make a 
journey of ten miles across country, to the 
falls of the Caldeirao do Inferno. By do- 
ing so we should save the wearying return 
ride along the track to the Rio Jaci- 
Parana, for at the Caldeirao a launch was 
kept, and in that we could shoot the 
rapids and reach the camp on the Jaci two 
days earlier. Some haste was necessary 
now, for my steamer must be nearing her 
sailing time. And again, I agreed the 
more readily to the plan of making a 
traverse of the forest because it would give 
me the opportunity of seeing the interior 
of the virgin jungle away from any 
track. 

The equatorial forest is popularly pic- 
tured as a place of bright and varied 
colours, with extravagant flowers, an 
abundance of fruits, and huge trees hung 
with creepers where lurk many venomous 
but beautiful snakes with gem-like eyes, 
and a multitude of birds as bright as the 
flowers; paradise indeed, though haunted 
by a peril. Those details are right, but the 
picture is wrong. The virgin forest itself 
soon becomes but a green monotony 
which, through extent and mystery, domi- 
nates and compels to awe and some dread. 
You will see it daily, but will not often 
approach it. It has no splendid blossoms; 
none, that is, which you will see, except 
by chance, as by luck one day I saw from 
the steamer’s bridge some trees in blos- 
som, domes of lilac surmounting the forest 
levels. Trees are always in blossom there, 
for it is a land of continuous high summer, 
and there are orchids always in flower, 
and palms and vines that fill acres of 
forest with fragrance, palms and other 
trees which give wine and delicious fruits, 
and somewhere hidden there are the 
birds of the tropical picture, and dappled 
jaguars perfect in colouring and form, 
and brown men and women who have 
strange gods. But they are lost in the 
ocean of leaves as are the pearls and 
wonders in the deep. You will remember 
the equatorial forest but as a gloom of 
foliage in which all else that showed was 
rare and momentary, was foundered and 
lost to sight instantly, as an unusual ray 
of coloured light in one mid-ocean wave 
gleams, and at once goes, and your sur- 
prise at its apparition fades, too, and 
again there is but the empty desolation 
which is for ever but vastness sombrely 
bright. 

One morning, wondering greatly what 
we should see in the place where we 
should be the first men to go, Hill and I 
left camp 22 and returned a little along 
the track. It was a hot still morning. A 
vanilla vine was in fragrant flower some- 
where, unseen, but unescapable. My 
little unknown friend in the woods, who 
calls me at odd times—but I think chiefly 
when I am near a stream—by whisper- 


ing thrice, let me know he was about. 
Hill said he thinks he has seen him, and 
that my little friend looks like a blackbird. 
On the track in many places were objects 
which appeared to be long cups inverted, 
of unglazed ware. Picking up one I found 
it was the cap to a mine of ants, the inside 
of the clay cup being holiowed in a per- 
fect circle, and remarkably smooth. A 
paca dived into the scrub near us. It was 
early morning, scented with vanilla, and 
the intricacy of leaves was radiant. No- 
where in the screen could I see a place 
through which it was possible to crawl to 
whatever was behind it. The front of 
leaves was unbroken. Hill presently bent 
double and disappeared, and I followed 
in the break he made. So we went for 
about ten minutes, my leader cutting ob- 
structions with his machete, and mostly 
we had to go almost on hands and knees. 
The undergrowth was green, but in the 
etiolated way of plants which have little 
light, though that may have been my 
fancy. One plant was very common, 
making light-green feathery barriers. I 
think it was a climbing bamboo. Its stem 
was vapid and of no diameter, and its 
grass-like leaves grew in whorls at the 
joints. It extended to incredible dis- 
tances. We got out of that margin of 
undergrowth, which springs up quickly 
when light is let into the woods, as it was 
there through the cutting of the track, 
and found ourselves on a bare floor where 
the trunks of arborescent laurels grew so 
thickly together that our view ahead was 
restricted to a few yards. We were in the 
forest. There was a pale tinge of day, but 
its origin was uncertain, for overhead no 
foliage could be seen, but only deep 
shadows from which long ropes were 
hanging without life. In that obscurity 
were points of light, as if a high roof had 
lost some tiles. Hill set a course almost 
due south, and we went on presently de- 
scending to a deep clear stream over 
which a tree had fallen. Shafts of day- 
light came down to us there, making the 
sandy bottom of the stream luminous, as by 
a lantern, and betraying crowds of small 
fishes. As we climbed the tree, to cross 
upon it, we disturbed several morphos. 


We wap virricutties beyond in a hol- 
low, where the bottom of the forest was 
lumbered with fallen trees, dry rubbish, 
and thorns, and once, stepping on what 
looked timber solid enough, its treacher- 
ous shell collapsed, and I went down into 
a cloud of dust and ants. In clearing this 
wreckage, which was usually as high as 
our faces, and doubly confused by the 
darkness, the involutions of dead thorny 
creepers, and clouds of dried foliage, Hill 
got at fault with our direction, but re- 
assured himself, though I don’t know 
how—but I think with the certain knowl- 
edge that if we went south long enough 
we should strike the Madeira some- 
where—and on we went. For hours we 
continued among the trees, seldom know- 
ing what was ahead of us for any distance, 
surviving points of noise intruding again 
after long in the dusk of limbo. So still 
and nocturnal was the forest that it was 
real only when its forms were close. All 
else was phantom and of the shades. There 
was not a green sign of life, and not a 
sound. ’ Resting once under a tree I began 





to think there was a conspiracy implied in 

that murk and awful stillness, and that 

we should never come out again into the 

day and see a living earth. Hill sat look- . 
ing out, and said, as if in answer to an 

unspoken thought of mine which had 

been heard because there was less than 

no sound there, that men who were lost 

in those woods soon went mad. 


Tren ne Lep on again. This forest was 
nothing like the paradise a tropical wild 
is supposed to be. It was as uniformly 
dingy as the old stones of a London street 
on a November evening. We did not see a 
movement, except when the morphos 
started from the uprooted tree. Once I 
heard the whistle call us from the depths 
of the forest, urgent and startling; and 
now when in a London by-way I hear a 
boy call his mate in a shrill whistle, it puts 
about me again the spectral aisles, and 
that unexpectant quiet of the sepulchre 
which is more than mere absence of 
sound, for the dead who should have no 
voice. This central forest was really the 
vault of the long-forgotten, dank, mould- 
ering, dark, abandoned to the accumula- 
tions of eld and decay. The tall pillars 
rose, upholding night, and they might 
have been bastions of weathered lime- 
stone and basalt, for they were as grim as 
ancient and ruinous masonry. There was 
no undergrowth. The ground was hidden 
in a ruin of perished stuff, uprooted trees, 
parchments of leaves, broken boughs, 
and mummied husks, the iron globes of 
nuts, and pods. There was no day, but 
some breaks in the roof were points of re- 
mote starlight. 

In the low ground between the hill 
range and the river the forest was lower, 
and was so tangled a mass that I doubted 
whether we could make a way through it. 
We happened upon a deserted Caripuna 
village, three large sheds, without sides, 
each but a ragged thatch propped on four 
legs. The clearing was just large enough 
to hold them. I could find no relics of the 
forest folk about. Damp leaves were thick 
on the floor of each shelter. But it was 
lucky we found the huts, for thence a 
trail led us to the river. We emerged sud- 
denly from the forest, just as one goes 
through a little door into the open street. 
We were on the bank of the Madeira by 
the upper falls of the Caldeirao. It was 
still a great river, with the wall of the for- 
est opposite, just above which the sunset 
was flaming, so far away that its tree trunks 
were but vertical lines of silver in dark 
cliffs, A track used by the Bolivian rubber 
boatmen led us down stream to the camp 
by the lower falls. 

In the morning, while they prepared 
the little steam launch for its journey 
down the rapids, I had time to climb 
about the smooth granite boulders of the 
foreshore below the hut. A rock is so un- 
usual in this country that it is a luxury 
when found. The granite was bare, but in 
its crevices grew cacti and other plants 
with fleshy leaves and swollen stems. 
Shadowing the hut was a tree bearing 
trumpet-faced flowers, and before the 
blossoms humming birds were hovering, 
glowing and evanescent morsels, remain- 
ing miraculously suspended when insert- 
ing their long bills into the flowers, their 
little wings beating so rapidly that the air 
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seemed visible and radiant about them. 
Another tree here interested me, for it 
was Bates Assacu, the only one I saw. It 
was a large tree, with palmate leaves 
having seven fingers. Ugly spines studded 
even its brown trunk. 

I looked out on the river dubiously. A 
rocky island was just off shore, crowned 
with trees. Between us and the island, 
and beyond, the waters heaved and 
circled, evidently of great depth, and 
fearfully disturbed and swift. It looked all 
its name, the Caldeirao do Inferno— 
There was not much 
white and broken water. But its surface 
was always changing, whirlpools form- 
ing and revolving, then disappearing in 
long wrenched strands of water. Some- 
times a big tree would leap out of the 
water, as though it had travelled upwards 
from the bottom, and then would vanish 
again. 


hell’s cauldron. 


We ser out upon it, with an engineman 
and two half-breeds, and went off ob- 
liquely for mid-stream. The engineman 
and navigator was a fair-haired German. 
If the river had been sane and usual I 
should have had my eyes on the forest 
which stood along each shore, for few 
white men had ever looked upon it. But 
the river took our minds, and never in 
bad weather in the western ocean have I 
seen water so full of menace. Yet below 
the falls it was silent and unbroken. It 
was its smooth swiftness, its strange checks 
and mysterious and deep convulsions, as 
though the river bed itself was insecure, 
the startling whirlpools which appeared 
without warning, circling depressions on 
the surface in which our launch would 
have been but a straw, which shocked the 
mind. 

It was stealthy and noiseless. The water 
was but an inch or two below our gun- 
wale. We saw trees afloat, greater and 
heavier than our midget of a craft, shoot- 
ing down the gently inclined shining ex- 
panse just as we were, and express; and 
then, as if an awful hand had grasped 
them from below, they were pulled under, 
and we saw them no more; or, again, and 
near to us and ahead, a tree bole would 
shoot from below like an arrow, though 
no tree had been drifting there. The 
shores were far away. 

That night I slept again in my old hut 
at the Jaci camp, and with Hill and 
another official set off early next morning 
for the construction camp on Rio Cara- 
coles, which we hoped to reach before 
the commissary train left for Porto Velho. 
At Porto Velho te Capella was, and I 
wished, perhaps as much as I have ever 
wished for anything, that I should not 
be left behind when she departed. I 
knew she must be on the point of sail- 
ing. 

My two companions had reasons of 
their own for thinking the catching of that 
train was urgently necessary. In our 
minds we were already settled and safe 
in a waggon, comfortable among the 
empty boxes, going back to a place where 
the crowd was. But still we had some 
way to ride; and, I must tell you, I was 
now possessed of all I desired of the 
tropical forest, and had but one fixed 
idea in my dark mind, but one bright 
star shining there; I had turned about, 
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and was going home, and now must fol- 


low hard and unswervingly that star in 
the east of my mind. The rhythmic move- 
ments of the mule under me—only my 
legs knew he was there—formed in my 
darkened mind a refrain: get out of it, 
get out of it. 

And at last there were the huts and 
tents of the Caracoles, still and quiet 
under the vertical sun. No train was 
there, nor did it look a place for trains. 
Myssteamer was sixty miles away, beyond 
a track along which further riding was 
impossible, and where walking, for more 
than two miles, could not be even con- 
sidered. The train, the boys told us 
blithely, went back half an hour before. 
The audience of trees regarded my con- 
sternation with the indifference which I 
had begun to hate with some passion. 
The boys naturally expected that we 
should take it in the right way for hot 
climates, without fuss, and that now 
they had some new gossip for the night. 
But they should have understood Hili 
better. 

My tall gaunt leader waved them aside, 
for he was a man who could do things, 
when there seemed nothing that one 
could do. “The terminus or bust!’ he 
cried. “‘Where’s the boss?” He demanded 
a hand-cart and a crew. I thought he 
spoke in jest. A hand-cart is a contrivance 
propelled along railway metals by pump- 
ing at a handle. The handle connects 
with the wheels by a crank and cogs 
through a slot in the centre of the plat- 
form, and you get five miles an hour out 
of it, while the crew continues. For sixty 
miles, in the heat, it was impossible. Yet 
Hill persisted; a cart was put on the 
metals, five half-breeds manned the pump 
handle, three facing the track ahead, two 
with their backs to it. We three passengers 
sat on the sides and front of the trolley. 
Away we went. 


Tue soys cHEErep and laughed, calling 
out to us the probabilities of our 
journey. We trundled around a corner, 
and already I had to change my cramped 
position; fifty-eight miles to go. We sat 
with our legs held up out of the way of 
the vines and rocks by the track, and 
careful to remember that our craniums 
must be kept clear of the pump handle. 
The crew went up and down, with fixed 
looks. The sun was the eye of the last 
judgment, and muy lips were cracked. The 
trees made no sign. The natives went up 
and down; and the forest went by, tree by 
tree. 

My tired and thoughtless legs dropped, 
and a thorn fastened its teeth instantly in 
my boots, and nearly had me down. The 
trees went by, one by one. There was a 
large black and yellow butterfly on a 
stone near us. I was surprised when no 
sound came as it made a grand move- 
ment upwards. Then, in the heart of no- 
where, the trolley slackened, and came 
to a stand. We had lost a pin. Half a 
mile back we could hardly credit we 
really found that pin, but there it was; 
and the men began to go up and down 
again. Hill got a touch of fever, and the 
natives had changed to the colour of 
impure tallow, and flung their perspira- 
tion on my face and hands as they 
swung mechanically. The poor wretches! 


We were done. The sun weighed untold 
tons. 

But the sun declined, some monkeys be- 
gan to howl, and the sunset tempest 
sprang down on us its assault, shaking the 
high screens on either hand, and the rain 
beat with the roll of kettle-drums. Then 
we got on an up grade, and two of the 
spent natives collapsed, their chests 
heaving. So I and the other chap stood 
up in the night, looked to the stars, from 
which no help could be got, took hold of 
the pump handle like gallant gentlemen, 
and tried to forget there were twenty 
miles to go. Away we went, jog, jog, up- 
hill. I thought that gradient would not 
end till my heart and head had burst; but 
it did, just in time. 

We gathered speed on a down grade. 
We flew. Presently the man with the 
fever yelled, “The brake, the brake!” 
But the brake was broken. The trolley 
was not running, but leaping in the dark. 
Every time it came down it found the 
metals. A light was coming towards us 
on the line; and the others prepared to 
jump. I could not even see that light, 
for my back was turned to our direction, 
and I could not let go the flying handle, 
else would all control have gone, and 
also I should have been smashed. I shut 
my eyes, pumped swiftly and involun- 
tarily, and waited for doom to hit me in 
the back. The blow was a long time 
coming. Then Hill’s gentle voice re- 
marked, “All right, boys, it’s a fire- 
fly.” I became only a piece of 
machinery, and pumped, and pumped, 
with no more feeling than a_ bolster. 
Shadows undulated by us everlastingly. 
I think my tongue was hanging out. . . . 

Lights were really seen at last. Kind 
hands lifted us from the engine of torture; 





and I heard the remembered voice of the 
skipper, ‘Is he there? I thought it was a 
case.” 


March 6.—It was reported at breakfast 
that we sail tomorrow. The bread was 
sour, the butter was oil, the sugar was 
black with flies, the sausages were tinned 
and very white and dead, and the bacon 
was all fat. And even the awning could 
not keep the sun away. 

March 7.—We got the hatches on 
number four hold. It is reported we sail 
tomorrow. 

March 8.—The ship was crowded this 
night with the boys, for a last jollification. 
We fired rockets, and swore enduring 





friendships with anybody, and many sang 
different songs together. It is reported 
that we sail tomorrow. 

March 9.—It is reported that we sail to. 
morrow. 

March 10.—The Capella has come to 
life. The master is on the bridge, the firg 
mate is on the forecastle head, the second 
mate ison the poop, and the engineer 
are below. There are stern and minatory 
cries, and men who run. At the first slow 
clanking of the cable we raised wild 
cheers. The ship’s body began to tremble, 
and there was thunder under her counter. 
We actually came away from the jetty, 
where long we had seemed a fixture. We 
got into mid-stream—stopped; slowly 
turned tail on Porto Velho. There was old 
man Jim, diminished on the distant jetty, 
waving his hat. Porto Velho looked 
strange again. Away we went. We 
reached the bend of the river, and turned 
the corner. There was the last we shall 
ever see of Porto Velho. Gone! 

The forest unfolding in reverse order 
seemed brighter, and all would have been 
quite well, but the fourth engineer came 
up from his duty, and fell insensible. He 
was very yellow, and the doctor had 
work to do. Here was the first of our 
company to succumb to the country. 


Late one AFTERNOON we sighted Barba- 
dos. The sea was dark and the light was 
golden. The island did not look like land. 
It was a faint but constant pearl-coloured 
cloud. The empty sky came down to the 
dark sea in bright walls which had but a 
bloom of azure. Overhead it was day, 
but the sea was fluid night. Above the 
island was a group of cirrus, turned to the 
setting sun like an audience of intent 
faces. Near to starboard was a white ship, 
fully rigged, standing towards the island 
with royals set, and even a towering main 
skysail. Tall as she was, she looked but a 
multiple cloud which had dropped from 
the sky, and had settled on the dark sea, 
and over it was drifting in a faint air, 
buoyant, but unable to lift. We over- 
hauled that stately ship. She was reflect- 
ing the day-fall from the white rounds of 
her many sails. She was regal, she was 
paramount in her world, and the sun 
seemed to be watching her, and shining 
solely for her illustrious progress. The 
clarity and the peace of it was in us 
as we leaned against the rail, watch- 
ing Barbados grow, and watching that 
exalted ship. “This is all right,” said 
the chief. 

We were coming to the things we knew 
and understood. In the island near us 
we.e men, quays, and shops. This evening 
had a familiar and friendly look. Barba- 
dos at last! There would be something 
to eat, too, and we kept talking of that. 
Do you know what good bread and butter 
tastes like? Or mealy baked potatoes? 
Or fruit from which the juice runs when 
you bite? Or crisp salads? Not you; not 
if you haven’t lived for long on tinned 
stuffs, bread which smelt like vinegar, 
and butter to which a spoon had to be 
used. 

To the door of the saloon alleyway we 
saw the steward come, and begin to swing 
his bell. “Tea ho!”’ said the mate. “Keep 
it,” said the chief. “‘I know it. Sardines 
and hash. Not for me. We shall get some 
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gub in the morning. Oranges and ba- 
ganas, boys. I’m tired of oil. My belt is in 
by three holes.” 

When the sun once touched the sea it 
ak visibly, like a weight. Night came at 
once. We passed a winking light, and soon 
jhead of us in the dark was grouped a 
gultitude of lower stars. That was Bridge- 
own, Those stars opened and spread 
ound us, Showing nothing of the wall of 
sight in which they were fixed. Well, 
there it was. We could smell the good 
und. We should see it in the morning. 
We had really got there. 

The engines stopped. There was a 
shout from the steamer’s bridge and a 
thunderous rumbling as the cable ran 
ot, and then a remarkable quiet. The 
od man came sideways down the bridge 
adder with a hurricane lamp, and stood 
with us, striking a light for his cigar. 
“Here we are, chief,” he said. “What 
about coals in the morning?” The night 
was hot, there was no wind, and as 
we sat yarning on the bunker hatch an- 
other cluster of stars moved in swiftly 
together, came to a stand near us, and 


|, peremptory gun was fired. That was 


the British mail steamer. 

We looked at her with awe. We could 
ge the toffs in evening dress idling in the 
gow of her electric lights. What a feed 
they had just finished! But the greatest 
wonder of her deck was the women in 
white gowns. We could hear the strange 
laughter of the women, and listened for 
it That was music worth listening to. 
Our little mob of toughs in turns used 
the night glasses on those women, and in 
adead silence. There were some kiddies 
100. 

We were looking at the benign lights 
of the island and trying to make out what 
they meant. The sense of our repose, and 
the touch of those warm and velvet airs, 
and the scent of land, were like the kind- 
ness and security of home. “I know this 
place,” drawled Sandy. “‘I was here once. 
Before I went into steam I used to come 
out to the islands, when I was a young 
‘un. I made two voyages in the ‘Choco- 
late Girl.’ She was my first ship. She was 
adaisy too. Once we lifted St. Vincent 
twenty-five days out of Liverpool. That 
was going, if you like. If old Wager— 
he was the old man of the ‘Chocolate 
Gir? if he could only get a trip in a ship 
like this, like an iron street with a factory 
stack in the middle! But he can’t. He’s 
dead. He had the ‘Mignonette,’ and she 
went missing among the Bahamas. 
There’s millions of islands in the Baha- 
mas. They’re north of this place. You 
couldn’t visit all those islands in a lifetime. 


lp YOU ASK ME, some of the islands in 


these seas are very funny. There’s some- 
thing wrong about a few of them. They’re 
not down in the chart, so I’ve heard. One 
day you lift one, and you never knew it 
was there. ‘What’s that?’ says the old 
man. “Can’t make that place out.’ Then 
he reckons he’s found new land, and 
takes his position. He calls it after his 
wife, and cables home what he’s done. 
The next thing is a gunboat goes there 
and beats about and lays over the spot, 
but she doesn’t find no island. The gun- 
boat cables home that the merchant chap 
"as drunk, or something, and that he 





steamed over the spot and got hundreds 
of fathoms. They’re always so clever, in 
the navy. But I’ve heard some of these 
islands are not right. You see one once, 
and nobody ever sees it again. 

**T knew a man, and he was marooned 
on one of those islands. He sailed with 
me afterwards on one of the Blue Anchor 
steamers to Sydney. One time he was on 
a craft out of Martinique for Cuba. She 
was a schooner of the islands, and fine 
vessels they are. You'll see a lot about us 
in the morning. This man’s name was 





Moffat—Bill Moffat. His schooner had a 
mulatto for a master, who was a fool 
and very superstitious, by all accounts. 
They ran short of water, and it’s pretty 
bad if you fall short of water in these seas. 
Off the regular routes there’s nothing. You 
might drift for weeks, and see nothing, 
off the track. 

“Then they sighted an island. The 
mulatto chap pretended he knew all 
about the island. He said he had been 
there before. But he was a liar. It was 
only a little island, like some trees afloat. 
They came down on it and anchored in 
ten fathoms and waited for daylight. 

“Next morning some wind freshened 
off shore, and Moffat takes a Negro and 
rows to the beach. There was only a light 
swell breaking on the-coral, and landing 
was easy. Moffat told the man to stay 
by the boat while he took a look around. 
There was a bit of a coral.beach with a 
pile of high rocks at the ends of it, like 
pillars each side of a door-step. What was 
inside the island Moffat couldn’t see, be- 
cause at the back of the beach was a wood. 
He said he heard a sound like a bird call- 
ing, but he reckoned there wasn’t a soul 
in that place. The schooner was riding 
just off. He turned and was crunching 
his way up the coral with the idea of 
looking for a way inside. He got to the 
trees, and then heard the Negro shout in 
a fright. The black beggar was pushing 
out the boat. He got in it too, and began 
rowing back to the schooner as if some- 
body was coming after him. 

“Moffat yelled, and ran down to the 
surf, but the boatman kept right on. 
There was Moffat up to his knees in the 
water, and in a fine state. The boat 
reached the schooner—and now, thinks 
Moffat, there’ll be trouble. Do you know 
what happened though? For a little 
while nothing happened. Then they be- 
gan to haul in her cable. She up-anchored 
and stood out. That’s a fact. Bill told me 


he felt pretty sick when he saw it. He 
didn’t like the look of it. He watched the 
schooner turn tail, and soon she found 
more wind and got out of sight past the 
island, close-hauled. He watched her 
dance past one of the piles of rocks till 
there was nothing but empty sea behind 
the rocks. Then his eye caught something 
moving on the rock. Something moved 
round it out of his sight. He never saw 
what it was. He wished he had. 

“Well, he had a pretty bad time. He 
couldn’t find anyone on the island, in a 
manner of speaking. But somebody was 
always going round a corner, or behind 
a tree. He caught them out of the tail of 
his eye. He said it was enough to get on a 
man’s nerves the way that thing always 
iust wasn’t there, whatever it was. ‘Curse 
the goats,’ Bill used to say to himself. 

“One day Bill was strolling round 
figuring out what he could do to that 
mulatto when he met him again, and then 
he found a sea cave. He went in. It was 
a silly thing to do, because the way in 
was so low that he had to crawl. But the 
cave was big enough inside for a music- 
hall. The walls ran up into a vault, and 
the water came up to the bottom of the 
walls nearly all round. The water was 
like a green light. A bright light came up 
through the water, and the reflections 
were wriggling all over the rocks, making 
them seem to shake. The water was like 
thick glass full of light. He could see a 
long way down, but not to the bottom. 
While he was looking at it the water 
heaved up quietly full three feet, and the 
reflections on the walls faded. Then he 
saw the hole through which he had 
crawled was gone. ‘Now, Bill Moffat, 
you’re in a regular mess,’ he says to him- 
self. 


“He piven ror the hole. But he never 
found that way out, and the funny thing 
was he couldn’t come to the top again. 
Bill saw it was a proper case that time, 
and no more Sundays in Poplar. He was 
surprised to find that the deeper he went 
the thinner the water was. It was thin 
and clear, like electric light. He could 
see miles there, and down he kept falling 
till he hit the bottom with a bang. It 
scared a lot of fishes, and they flew up 
like birds. He looked up to see them go, 
and there was the sun overhead, only it 
was like a bright round of green jelly, all 
shaking. Bill found it was dead easy to 
breathe in water that was no thicker than 
air, so he got up, brushed the sand off, 
and looked round. A flock of fishes flew 
about him quite friendly, and as beautiful 
as Amazon parrots. A big crab walked 
ahead, and Bill thought he had better 
follow the crab. 

‘He came to a path which was marked 
with shells, and at the end of the path he 
saw the fore half of a ship up-ended. While 
he was looking at it, somebody pushed 
the curtains from the hatchway, and 
came out, and looked at him. ‘Good lord, 
it’s Davy Jones,’ said Bill to himself. 

* “Hullo, Bill,’ said Davy. ‘Come in. 
Glad to see you, Bill. What a time you’ve 
been.’ 

“Moffat said that Davy wasn’t a decent 
sight, having barnacles all over his face. 
But he shook hands. ‘Your hand is quite 
cold, Bill,’ said Davy. ‘Did you lose your 


soul coming along? You nearly did it that 
Christmas night off Ushant. I thought 
you were coming then. But not you. But 
here you are at last all right. Come in! 
Come in! 

“Bill went inside with Davy. There was 
sea junk all over the place. ‘I find these 
things very handy, old chap,’ said Davy 
to Bill, seeing he was looking at them. ‘It’s 
good of you to send them down, though I 
don’t like the iron, for it won’t stand the 
climate. See that old hat? It’s a Spanish 
admiral’s. I clap it on, backwards, when- 
ever I wanted to go ashore.’ 

“So they sat down, and yarned abont 
old times, though Bill told me that Davy 
seemed to remember people after every- 
body else had forgotten them, which was 
confusing. ‘Oh, yes,’ ‘Davy would say, 
‘old Johnson. Yes. He used to talk of me 
in a rare way. He was a dog, was John- 
son. I’ve heard him, many a time. But 
he’s changed since his ship came down- 
stairs. He’s a better man. He’s not so 
funny as he was.’ 

“Then they had a pipe, and after a bit 
things began to drag. ‘Come into the 
garden, Bill,’ said Davy. ‘Come and have 
a look round.’ 

“All round the garden Bill noticed the 
nameboards of ships nailed up. Some of 
the names Bill knew, and some he didn’t, 
being Spanish. ‘What do you think of my 
collection?’ said Davy. ‘Ever seen as 
fine a one? I lay you never have!’ 

**Then they came to a door. ‘Come in,’ 
said Davy. ‘This is my locker. Ever 
heard of my locker?’ 

“Bill said it was pretty dark inside. 
Just light enough to see. But there was 
only miles and miles of crab-pots, all set 
out in rows, with a label on each. ‘What 
do you think of that lot, Bill?’ asked 
Davy. ‘I shall have to get larger premises 
soon.’ Bill choked a bit, for the place 
smelt stale and seaweedy. ‘What’s in the 
crab-pots, Davy?’ said Bill. 

** Souls!’ said Davy. ‘But there’sa lot of 
trash, though now and then I get a good 
one. Here, now. See this? This is a fine 
one, though I mustn’t tell you where I got 
it. And people said he hadn’t got one. 
But I know better, and there it is.’ 


“ Bur srt coutpn’r see anything in the 
pots. He could only hear a rustling, as if 
something was rubbing on the wicker, or 
a twittering. At last Davy came to a new 
pot. ‘Do you know who’s in this one, 
Bill?’ he said. But Bill couldn’t guess. 
‘Well, Bill it’s your soul, and a poorer one 
I never see. It was hardly worth setting 
the pot for a soul like that.’ Then Davy 
began to shake the pot, and soon got wild. 
‘Here, where the deuce has that soul gone,’ 
he said, and put his ears to the bars. Ther 
he put the pot down and made a rush at 
Bill to get it back; but Bill jumped back- 
wards, got through the door, ran through 
the house, grabbed the admiral’s cocked 
hat, and clapped it on backwards. Then 
he shot out of the water at once, and 
found himself on the rocks outside the 
cave, with the cocked hat still on his head. 
He’s kept that hat ever since, and money 
wouldn’t buy it.” 

When I woke next morning it was like 
waking to a great occasion. The tropic 
sun was blazing outside. The day seemed 
of a superior quality. An old Negress 
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shuffled by my cabin door, through which 
was a peep of the town across the harbour, 
and she had some necklaces of shells 
strung on one skinny black arm and 
carried a basket of oranges on the other. 
I jumpéd up, and bought all the oranges. 
A boat came to our gangway and some 
of us went ashore. I don’t know what a 
man feels like who is released one fine day 
from imprisonment into the stream of his 
fellows, but I should think he is first a 
little stunned, and afterwards becomes 
like a child’s balloon in a breeze. The 
people we had met in the Brazils never 
laughed; and I myself had always felt 
that there we had been watched and fol- 
lowed unseen, that something was there, 
watching us, waiting its time, knowing 
well it could get us before we escaped. 


We were ar cast outside it and free. The 
anchorage of Bridgetown seemed anar- 
chic, after our level sombre experience, 
for the sea was a green light, flashing and 
volatile, with white schooners driving 
upon it, Negroes shouting and 
laughing over the bulwarks, or 
frantically hauling on the sheets. 

The rushing water was crowded 
with leaping boats, all gaudily 
painted; and even the sunshine, 
moving rapidly on quivering white 

sails and the white hulls buoyantly 
swinging, was a kind of shaking 
laughter. Our Negro boatmen sang 

as they rowed, when they were not 
swearing at other boatmen. The 
world had got wine in its head. 

We went to the Ice House, and 
bought English beer. (Oh, the taste 
of beer!) In thebrisk and sunnystreet there 
were English women, cool, dainty, a little 
haughty, their dresses smelling of new 
linen, and they were looking in at shop 
windows. We had got our feet down on 
home pavements, and the streets had the 
newness and sparkle of holiday. “Hi, 
cabby!” 

He drove us along coral roads, under 
cocoanut palms and there were golden 
hills (hills once more!) one way, and on 
the other hand was a beach glowing like 
white fire, with a sea beyond of a blue 
that was ultimate, profound, and as tense 
and as still as rapture. We came to a 
hotel where there was stiff napery, with 
creases in it, on a breakfast table. There 
was a silver coffee-pot. There were sweet- 
smelling and crusty bread, butter in 
ice, and new milk. There was a 
heaped plate of fruit. There was a crystal 
jug filled with cold water and surshine, 
and it threw a wavering light oa the 
damask. 

We had some of everything. We ate for 
more than an hour, steadily. A man 
could not have done it alone, and with- 
out shame. 

There was one superior lady tourist, 
with grey curls on her cheeks and a 
face like doom, and she sent for the 
manager, and asked if we were to break- 
fast there again. She wanted to know. 

The chief begged me, as the youngest 
of the party, to go over and kiss her. But I 
pointed out that, seeing where we had 
come from and what we had suffered, it 
was the plain duty of any really dear old 
soul to come over and kiss us on a morning 


like that. 
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In the afternoon we were aboard again, 
waiting for the skipper to return with the 
new orders. To what part of the world 
would the power in Leadenhall Street 
now consign us? Sandy thought New 
Orleans; but we could rule that out, for 
there was no cotton just then. Pensacola 
was more likely, the chief said, with a 
deck cargo of lumber for Hamburg. That 
guess made the crowd glum. Winter in the 
Atlantic, she rolling her heart out, and 
timber that was level with the engine- 
room casing groaning and straining at 
every roll—to dwell on that prospect was 
to’ feel a cold draught out of the Valley 
of Shadows. 

- There came the skipper’s boat, he in 
his shore-going white ducks and Panama 
hat’in the stern sheets, his wailet in his 
hand. He knew that we all ‘looked at 
him with assumed indifference, when he 
stepped among us on deck. That was his 
time’ to:show he was the ship’s. master. 
He feigned that we were not there.’ He 
turned to the chief mate: “All ready, Mr. 





Brown?”: “All ready, sir.” Then the 
master walked slowly, knowing-our eyes 
were on his back, to his place aft, first 
going in to speak to the chief. The chief 
came out some minutes after. “Tampa, 


boys,” said he. “Florida for phosphate, 
then home.” 

That evening we were on our way, and 
turned inwards through the line of the 
Caribbees, passing between the islands of 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent, high pur- 
ple masses of rock, St. Lucia’s mass ascend- 
ing into cones. 

The skipper had been to most of 
the West Indian islands, and remem- 
bered them, while I listened. We stood 
at the chart-room door, watching the 
islands across the evening seas. The sun, 
just above the sharply dark rim of ocean, 
touched the sea, and sank. A thin paring 
of silver moon had the sky to itself. I 
went into the chart-room; and the old 
man, who, grim and sour as you might 
think him, mellows into confidential 
friendliness when he has you to himself, 
spread his charts of the Spanish Main 
under the yellow lamp, which was a slow 
pendulum as she rolled, and he put his 
spectacles on his lean brown face, talked 
of unfrequented cays, and of the Negro 
islands, and debated which route we 
should take. 

In Tampa we made fast under a new 
structure of timber and iron which was 
something between a flour mill and the 
Tower of Babel, for it was wan and pow- 
dered, and full of strange noises; and it 
had a habit. of eating, in a mechanical 
way, an interminable length of railway 
trucks, waggon after waggon, one every 


minute. A great weariness and yearning 
filled me that night. The strangulating 
fumes of the sulphur clung to all the cabin, 
and puffed in clouds from the pillow 
when I changed sides; for the waggons 
clanked and banged till daylight. I sat 
up and beat my breast, and swore I 
would leave her and go home. The next 
morning that inexplicable structure be- 
side us began from many mouths to 
vomit floods of powdered phosphate into 
us, and the Capella, in and out, turned 
pale through an almost impalpable dust. 
Everybody took bronchitis and cursed 
Tampa and its phosphate. 

I spoke to the skipper and the chief 
about it, and they agreed that nobody 
would stop with her now who could 
leave her; but that yet was I no pal to 
desert them. What about them? They 
had yet to see her safe across the most 
ruthless of seas at a time when its temper 
would be at its worst; and what about 
them? Though they admitted that, were 
they in my case, they would certainly 

take the train to New York, and 
catch there the fastest steamer 
for England. Then come with me 
to the British Consul like an honest 
man, said I to the captain, and get 
me off your articles. 

The three of us left her, I for 
the last time. I turned upon the 
Capella, and the boys stood lean- 
ing on her taffrail watching me; 
and I am not going to put down 
here what I felt, nor what the lads 
cried to me, nor what I said when 
I stood beneath her counter, and 
called up to them. We came to a 

corner by a warehouse, and I turned 
to look upon the Capella for the last time. 

It was on one of those huge liners, and 
the steward told him they would reach 
Plymouth in the morning. He was pack- 
ing up his things in his cabin. England 
to-morrow! The things went into his 
trunks in the lump, with a compressing 
foot after each. It did not matter. All the 
clothes were in ruins. The only care he 
took was with the toucans’ brilliant skins, 
the bundle of arrows, the biscuit tins full 
of butterflies—they would excite The 
Boy—and the barbaric Indian ornaments 
for Miss Muffet and the Curly Nob; how 
their eyes would shine. His telegram 
from Plymouth would surprise them. 
They did not know where he was. 


Bor ne KNEW, when they did not, 
that there was but one more day to 
tick off the calendar, to complete the 
exile. He had turned back that day to 
the earlier pages of the diary and found 
some illuminating entries; “Gone,” or 
“That’s another,” were written across 
some spaces which otherwise were blank. 
It was curious that those cryptic entries 
recalled the hours they stood for more 
vividly than those which had happenings 
minutely recorded. He threw the diary 
into a trunk; the long job was finished. 

The sunshine all that day was different 
from the well remembered burning 
weight of the tropics. It was a frail and 
grateful spring warmth, and the incidence 
of its rays was happy and illuminating, 
as though the light had only just reached 
the world, and so things looked just dis- 
covered and interesting. A faint ‘silver 





‘hills near, with villas painted on ther 











haze hung upon a pallid sea, and the sly 
smooth mounds of water were ful] 
fugitive glints and flashes. You 
knew the sea was there. The mist was ¢ 
luminous nimbus of a new world, a wor 
not yet fully formed, for it had no visihj 
bounds. Night came, and a nearly fyi) 
moon, and the only reality was the gp, 
pendous bulk of the liner. She mig} 
have been in the clouds, herself a dar 
cloud near the moon, but with rumoy 
of light in the aerial deeps beneath, jj 
seemed another of the dreams. Would he 
wake up presently to the reality of th 
forest, with the sun blazing on the enamd 
of its hard foliage? 


























































































He wantep some assurance of time and 
space. He would stay on deck till the firg 
sign came of England. So he leang 
motionless for hours on the rail of th 
boat-deck, gazing ahead, where the oy. 
look remained as unshapen as it had sing 
he left home. Far on the port bow ap 
peared the headlight of a steamer. 

He watched that light. This, then, wa 
no dream sea. Others were there. By 
was it a headlight? . . . No! 

The Bishop’s! England now! 

The steward came again, peeping 
through his curtain, and said, “Plymouth, iim 
sir!’ and turned on the glow lamp, forit§ 
was not yet dawn. There was an early 
breakfast laid in the saloon; but he went 
on deck. The liner had hardly way o 
her; the water was but uncoiling noix. 
lessly alongside. There were shapes ¢ 















































































































but so bluish and immaterial was all th 
it might have rippled like the flat 
being but a flimsy background whichco 
be easily shaken. The hills drew nearg 
imperceptibly, grew higher. A touch 
real day gave a hilltop body; and the 
was a confident shout from somebo 
unseen in plain English. The 
grounded and got substance. Not ofl 
home, but spring in Devon. 

From the train window the country: 
side in the tones and flush of the rena 
cence absorbed him. He went from side 
to side of the carriage. What was mos 
extraordinary was the sparsity and low. 
ness of the trees and bushes, the finenes 
of the growth. The outlines of the tres 
could be seen, and they crouched so nea 
to the ground and were so very meagre. 
The colours were faint enough to be but 
tinted mists. The biggest of the tres 
were manageable, looked like toys. The 
orderly hedges, the clean roads, the g% 
metrical patterns of the fields, gave him [ 
assurance once more of order and sect th 
rity. Here was law again, and the perm 
nence of affairs long decided upon. He 
closed his eyes, sinking into the cushiow 
of the carriage as though the arms unde 
him were proved friendly and could & 
trusted. . .. 

The slowing of the train woke him 
They were running into Paddington. He 
got his feet fair and solid on London 
fore the train stopped, and looked int 
the crowd waiting there. A flushed 
youngster ran toward him out of a group, 
then stopped shyly. He caught The Boj, 
and held him up. . . . Here again w# 
the centre of the world. THE EN 
Travel conditions in the Amazon today 
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EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES resumes luxury cruise service to 


OP ET gO 


the §.§. EVANGELINE sails from New York EVERY FRIDAY 


This famous liner and her sistership the S. S. Yarmouth have been completely remodeled and equipped for southern cruises at a 
cost of almost $3,000,000. Spacious new accommodations, air-conditioned dining salons, improved deck and interior arrange- 
ments provide every comfort and luxury. Cruise Directors, deck sports, dance orchestras, special entertainment programs 


6, 13 and 20 Day Cruises with stopover privileges and shore excursions 


Consult your travel agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
65 Broadway, New York City . Offices in all principal cities 
American Express Travelers Cheques Protect Your Funds 
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CALIFORNIA THE GOLDEN 
(Continued from Page 35) 


“authorities.” James King of William 
shouted forth that Cora would get off. 
As a result, King himself was shot. The 
murderer was a politician named Casey 
whom he had attacked in print. Again a 
Vigilance Committee was organized, this 
time with 8000 outraged members! It 
sat for four months, overruled the courts 
and other authorities, hanged Cora and 
Casey as the bells tolled again, and 
“exiled” twenty-five other gangsters and 
racketeers. This broke the back of organ- 
ized San Francisco terrorism. Then in the 
1870's came the rise of the Workingman’s 
Party of California, led by an Irish agita- 
tor, Denis Kearney, the first authentically 
radical party in American history. Kear- 
ney was scarcely literate. Also he was 
something of a genius. His followers 
became known as the Sand-Lot party 
because, a vociferous spellbinder, he 
addressed them in vacant lots. He was 
both an arrant demagogue and a per- 
fectly responsible politician with some 
ideas that today seem highly modern. 
He wanted “to wrest the government 
from the hands of the rich and place 
it in those of the people . . . to de- 
stroy land monopoly in our state by a 


_system of taxation that will make great 


wealth impossible in the future.” Kear- 
ney, like most Californians of the period, 
was a violent character, and his words 
were strong. 

Actually Kearney did not. have to re- 
sort to violence. His party, drawing 
strength not only from the underpossessed 
but from small farmers and businessmen, 
grew so powerful by 1878 that it was able 
to force a change in the organic law of the 
state. A constitutional convention was 
called, in which the Sand-Lotters had a 
third of the vote, and a brand-new con- 
stitution was written and ratified (1879) 
which is still in force today. This was by 
all odds the most progressive constitution 
ever adopted by an American state up to 
that date. It cut powers of special priv- 
ilege; established the eight-hour day; 
provided for regulation of railways and 
utilities; it even made lobbying a felony. 

We must now allude briefly to the story 
of the railroads. 

On May 10, 1869—one of the great 
dates in United States history—the Cen- 
tral Pacific (later called the Southern 
Pacific) met the Union Pacific at a point 
in Utah, and for the first time the Ameri- 
can continent was crossed and linked by 
rail. A second transcontinental line was 
completed in 1883, and a third in 1885. 

Now in those days a railroad was more 
than just a railroad. The great early 
roads were direct and primary agents in 
penetrating, bursting open, fertilizing, 
and exploiting the whole of the American 
West. Leland Stanford, one of the for- 
midable four who built the Central Pa- 
cific, was both president of the railway 
company and governor of California as 
well as a U.S. senator. 

To encourage railway building, the 
Federal Government assigned to the var- 
ious lines large land grants along their 
rights of way, usually every other section. 
This was a root element in the history of 
the West. By offering parcels arid sub- 


divisions at great profit to pioneers the 
railroads killed two birds with a single 
stone: first, made money; second, built 
up a “colonial” population adjacent to 
the line and utterly dependent on it— 
a population which would in time feed 
the companies new wealth as crops were 
shipped and freight moved in. But in 
many cases the railways held on to their 
land: today Southern Pacific is still ths 
largest private landowner in California, 

That the railways should begin to 
play politics was of course inevitable. 
They had serious interests to protect, 
They did not always live up to their re. 
sponsibilities. Ambrose Bierce liked to 
print Leland Stanford as Leland $tan- 
ford, and even Bryce, writing in 1888, 
says, “California was for many years 
practically at the mercy of the Central 
Pacific Railway, then her only road to 
the Mississippi Valley and the Atlan- 
tic. . . . What made the position more 
singular was that . . . these railroads had 
been built with Eastern capital, and were 
owned by a number of rich men Wing in 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, un- 
amenable to local influences, and caring 
no more about the wishes and feelings of 
the state whence their profits came than 
an English bondholder cares about the 
feelings of Chile.” 

Until the governorship of Hiram John- 
son, California was as much dominated by 
Southern Pacific as was Russia by the 
Czar, and no understanding of the politics 
of the state is possible unless this is kept 
in mind. Southern Pacific was kingpin; 
it was almighty. Corruption was almost 
universal and few people seemed to ob- 
ject. Aggregate bribes to state senators 
reached in one session the sum of $4,818,- 
000; to individual newspapers, they de- 
scended to.stipends of $250 per month. 
By controlling the legislature, Southern 
Pacific also elected its own U.S. senators, 
like Stanford; it could make or break a 
business, by favoritism in freight rates; it 
even maintained a “political bureau” — 
shades of the Kremlin a generation later! 

The history of California for the last 
forty years is that of revolt against South- 
ern Pacific domination. The instrument 
that Johnson used was the simplest—the 
weapon of political reform and then 
political control through the direct pri- 
mary. Once the great machines could not 
control votes wholesale, and the direct 
primary made such control impossible, 
the railway and its allies were licked. 
Once a tough governor like Johnson, with 
the people behind him, ousted the bosses 
in the legislature and could count on 
honest elections, the fight was won. 


Who and What Runs California 


Who runs California? What are the 
basic patterns of political power, economic 
power, social power? What, in other 
words, are the major influences serving to 
make the Golden State what it is? Why is 
California unique? Why is it California? 

1. A wonderfully vital and romantic 
history, plus geography and climate. 

2. The governor, the lieutenant gover- 
nor, the attorney general, and what is 
probably the most lobby-dominated leg- 
islature in the United States, though by 
terms of the state constitution,“improper” 
lobbying is a felony. 
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out of the reforms of Hiram Johnson and 
the institution of the open primary. A 
candidate for office can, and often does, 
mn on both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic tickets, which serves to nullify or 
confuse party politics as such, and makes 
drastically difficult the establishment of 
political machines. 

4. A splendid civil service. All elections 
in California for judicial office and most 
municipal offices are strictly nonpartisan. 

5. The old folks. If anything at all may 
be said dogmatically about California, it 
is that it possesses a class unique in the 
world, a radical rentier class, capable of 
* wielding great political power, as such 
manifestations as the Townsend Plan and 
the Ham-and-Eggs movement prove. 

6. Agriculture. Thanks to irrigation 
and Central Valley, California has re- 
cently passed Iowa to become the first 
agricultural state in the Union. This 
development is closely associated with 
the question of water; basically, water 
distribution is the most important issue 
in the state. The most conspicuous pres- 
sure group in agriculture is something 
known as Assaciated Farmers, which is 
not in fact a farmers’ organization, ex- 
clusively, but a kind of lobby including 
railroad men, shippers and the like. Its 
line is reactionary in the extreme. Most 
observers think that its influence is di- 
minishing. At one time Associated Farm- 
ers actively promoted vigilantism, anti- 
picketing drives and so on, to break the 
agrarian strikes—like the great lettuce 
strike near Salinas—that shook the state 
in the 1930’s. Agriculture is, of course, 
big business in California; this is the state 
where crops may be seeded from air- 
planes, and where the wine industry 
alone, as an example, employs 115,000 
people during the packing season. Two 
per cent of the state’s owners “control 
one-fourth of the acreage and nearly one- 
third of the crop value,” so it is not sur- 
prising that the big-money farmers are 
closely inter-locked with other business 
interests. In a somewhat different cate- 
gory are the great marketing co-oper- 
atives, like the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, the biggest enterprise of its 
kind in the world. 

7. The Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, which is the California equiv- 
alent of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. The California organization is, 
of course, a force strongly on the conserva- 
tive side; it is violently anti-union. In 
general, M. and M: works closely with 
Associated Farmers, Its president is a 
former president of Southern Pacific, and 
its bailiwick is Los Angeles. 

8. The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce; and never should it be forgotten 
that Los Angeles County possesses about 
40 per cent of the wealth of California, 
and almost 43 per cent of the vote. It 
is, like most Chambers in the United 
States, very conservative except in booster 
Statistics. The Los Angeles Chamber 
should be carefully differentiated from 
the state Chamber of Commerce, which 
8 much more liberal. 

9. Real-estate interests generally. These 
are particularly important because so 
many Californians move about constantly. 

10. The great corporations, particu- 


larly Standard Oil, which can exert direct 
political power in any number of ways, 
as the Pauley-Ickes explosion in 1946 
showed. The simplest method is by cam- 
paign contributions. And what budding 
politician in California would care to 
antagonize Standard, say, by taking the 
opposite line in the Tidelands dispute? 
Nor should one discount the influence of 
the railroads, though Southern Pacific no 
longer plays an active political role. Also 
in this general rubric are the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, the Spreckels 
interests in Southern California Edison, 
various cement, shipping and life in- 
surance companies. The big canneries, 
and A. P. Giannini’s Bank of America, 
the biggest chain of banks in the United 
States. 

11. The American Legion, which main- 
tains a powerful lobby in California. It is 
usually a factor behind the bogus “red 
scares”(*); it took the lead in agitation 
against the dispossessed Japanese. 

12. The schoolteachers, who, as in most 
states, are organized into an efficient edu- 
cation lobby. Its objective is the same 
everywhere, and is highly commend- 
able—to get more money for the schools. 
But this means higher taxes, and so busi- 
ness interests, as a rule, which want taxes 
down, fight them as much as they dare. 

13. The liquor interests, which play a 
role in the politics of almost every Amer- 
ican state, 

14. Labor. Just as the CIO is apt to 
say indignantly that Associated Farmers 
and the M. and M. run the state, so the 
Associated Farmers and M: and M. say 
indignantly that labor runs the state. 
Both are wrong; neither side comes any- 
where near to running California exclu- 
sively. But certainly labor has been a 
sharply rising force. The AFL has about a 
million members; it is of course strongly 
anti-communist; it works fairly well with 
the CIO when both have a common 
political aim. 

The AFL is strongest in the building 
trades, movies and among, nurses, teach- 
ers, clerks, and culinary workers; the 
main CIO strength is in aircraft and on 
the waterfront. The AFL has better 
leadership today than heretofore, and is 
fairly forward-looking. The CIO, with a 
much smaller membership, is divided 
more or less down the middle, between 
those who would like to kick the com- 
munists out, but don’t dare, and those 
who are apt to say “Oh, well, let them 
stay.” Very few CIO members are overtly 
anti-communist. ‘The state CIO leader 
is, as everyone knows, the redoubtable 
Harry Bridges. 

California hasasavagely brutal tradition 
of labor violence and anti-labor extrem- 
ism and conspiracy. Next to the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, the two greatest causes 
célébres in American labor history are Cal- 
ifornian: the dynamiting of the Los An- 
geles Times in 1910 and the consequent 
trial of the McNamaras in 1911; and the 
Mooney frame-up in San Francisco in 
1916. 

15. Hollywood. This, a world unto it- 
self, I shall deal with later. Suffice it to say 
now that none of the great movie com- 
(*) Upton Sinclair was once arrested for 
reading the Declaration of Independence 
aloud in public. 
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panies plays much of a role in state politics. 
All are controlled by Eastern capital, all 
are in reality based on New York, not 
California, and what lobbying they do is 
(with certain minor exceptions) done not 
in Sacramento but through the Johnston 
(ex-Hays) Office. 

16. The newspapers. These are a mixed 
bag indeed. The Los Angeles Times, bit- 
terly anti-New Deal, anti-price control, 
anti-labor, is a heavy stand-pat force; 
the Los Angeles News, edited by Man- 
chester Boddy, is liberal, but it seems to 
be more an anthology of columns than 
a newspaper. The two other Los Angeles 
papers belong to Hearst. The best paper 
in the state is, by far, the Chronicle of San 
Francisco, which has a wonderfully pic- 
turesque history and which under George 
T. Cameron and Paul C. Smith, one of 
the most brilliant editors in the United 
States, maintains its tradition vigorously. 

17. Federal payrolls and Federal credit. 
This is a factor of extreme importance, 
especially in the immediate postwar 
period. There are, for instance, more 
Federal jobholders in California (313,- 
400) than in any other state (even New 
York) and, incredible as the fact may 
seem, more than in Washington, D.C. 
The great airplane companies in the Los 
Angeles area could not, during the war, 
have been expanded to their war ca- 
pacity without Federal help. When the 
Army and Navy stopped buying planes, 
California faced the first of its major post- 
war dilemmas—reconversion. The state 
has met this issue with dignity and dis- 
patch, but something like a million po- 
tential unemployed make a formidable 
political force as well as a social problem. 
18. The people: that is, everybody else. 


Characteristics of the Californians 


William Blake once said, “To gen- 
eralize is to be an idiot.” And Mr. Justice 
Holmes is supposed to be the original 
author of the remark, “All generaliza- 
tions are untrue—including this one.” 
Quite seriously, any attempt to clinch 
what I have already said about California 
“character” is, and must necessarily be, 
absurd, if only because the state is too 
replete with conflicting types, too various. 
Nevertheless, in all diffidence, a further 
word may be in order. 

1. California has, I should say on the 
whole, more authentic color and char- 
acter than any other state. 

2. California was built by adventurers, 
by individualists, in a mood of what Pro- 
fessor Brogan calls “‘asculine, anarchical 
barbarism.” I asked the contemporary 
labor leader, Harry Bridges, what he con- 
sidered to be the state’s chief distinction, 
and he replied at once, “The pioneer 
spirit.” Almost all Californians today con- 
sider themselves the survivors of a great 
adventure. Only the most enterprising 
of Americans took the long route around 
Cape Horn or tramped across the Pana- 
manian Isthmus in the pre-Gold Rush 
days, and only the strongest or the lucki- 
est survived—which helps to give the 
state its ruthlessness, its exuberance. 

3. It is a state that moves fast and 
changes quickly. 

4. Most Californians have great state 
pride, whether they were born in Cali- 
fornia or not. But there is a subtle dis- 


tinction between native sons, “Califor- 
nians,”’ and non-natives or “‘Californiacs.” 

5. Another distinction is diversity within 
diversification. It is not enough to say 
that California has great wealth in “both” 
mining and agriculture, for instance. 
What really counts is the number of 
specialties within each category. For in- 
stance, sixty different minerals are to be 
found in the state, and a farmer may range 
from subtropical fruits to wheat. 

6. California is the outside fringe, a 
long way from Washington D.C., and 
bound to itself between desert, mountains, 
and the sea. 

7. Belief in miracles. The worshiper at 
the Aimee Semple McPherson temple, 
the radical unemployed with his Ham- 
and-Eggs program, both express the same 
kind of emotional yearning. 

8. Finally, a zest for direct action and a 
tradition of going to extremes, 


California and the Nation 


A very good case may be made that 
California, next to New York; is the most 
important state in the union. It is, for one 
thing, the state above all others which 
could best exist alone; it has everything— 
industry, agriculture, and above all, the 
vital asset of a coastline. 

California with twenty-five electoral 
votes likewise plays a cogent political role 
in national affairs; its impact is never to be 
ignored. Historically this can be proved 
again and again, as witness: 

Item: California decided the Wilson- 
Hughes election in 1916. Had not Cali- 
fornia gone for Wilson, by a dramatic and 
scant majority (3,806 votes), the United 
States might quite possibly have stayed 
out of World War I. 

Item: It was a series of delicate and in- 
tricate maneuvers within the California 
delegation that enabled Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to win the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President in 1932. 

Finally—and perhaps above all—there 
is the factor of topography. California 
is the seaboard, or perhaps one should 
say airboard, of the future, not merely 
to the Orient as is obvious, but to 
much else. Put an airplane in Buenos 
Aires or the North Pole; it will 
reach San Francisco, say, Chicago, or 
New York, in approximately the same 
time. Frederick J. Turner, the historian 
of the frontier, wrote in 1914 that “the 
age of the Pacific Ocean begins, myste- 
rious and unfathomable in its meaning 
to our own future.” California was, as 
we all know, the jumping-off place for the 
war aga‘nst Japan, and it might well be 
the same thing—if blatherskites on either 
side commit treason against the human 
race—in a war against the Soviet Union. 
Meantime, with Europe crumbling and 
exhausted, the Golden State is the gate- 
way to an Asia that may have much 
peaceful meaning for the U.S.A. Con- 
sider merely the matter of Pacific trade. 
With modern air techniques, the great 
worlds of China, Japan, Australasia, 
India, are only a jump away. 

California and Texas are often com- 
pared; the comparison, though a shade 
invidious, is worth exploring. Both states 
are giants; both have a colorfully martial 
history and tradition; the institutions of 
both embody much of the pioneer spirit; 
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.d cach was for a-time an independent 
wublic, under its own flag, which can be 
uid of no other American state except 
Vermont. (*) But whereas Texas was 
- dependent—legitimately and actually 
: dependent for almost ten close-packed, 
sormy years—the California “republic” 
sted only a few months. The fact that 
xas was an independent state, albeit 
briefly, is an inescapable reality to most 
exans; it is the cause of what may be 
jescribed as Texan “nationalism.” No 
sch spirit exists comparably in Cali- 
fornia. Nevertheless, California’s own 
pear Flag flies under the Stars and Stripes 
on ceremonial occasions, and is the offi- 
ial emblem of the state. 

Both Texas and California are empires, 
ina manner of speaking; both have what 
might be called—not too seriously per- 
haps—strong imperialist tendencies. For 
enty-six years California and Arizona 
ave been squabbling (largely over ques- 
tions of water and irrigation); I heard one 
alifornian say in mild disgust, “If we 
ame out against smallpox, Arizona would 
be for it.” And Nevada’s senior senator 
Pat McCarran is often described by Cali- 
fornians as their “‘third”’ senator. 

Texas is, in a way, more raucous than 
alifornia; California is more romantic. 
On most political issues, California is the 
more sophisticated; yet in religious affairs 
t is more eccentric. Californians, like 
exans, love to tell tall tales, based on 
pictorial exaggeration; but these have not 
quite acquired the folklore quality that 
distinguishes —Texan tales. Californians 
are, by and large, less self-conscious about 
cir prowess. 

Finally, take the world of culture. Here 
alifornia compares to Texas as Paris, let 
$say, compares to Albania. California 
(New York alone excepted) the most 
European” of all American common- 
alths in habit of mind. In the whole 
history of Texas, there are not a dozen 
ptors, scientists, musicians, whose 
hames can even be recalled; a poet in 























*) Both Rhode Island and North Carolina 
ad a brief period of “autonomous” status 
ter 1789, since they refused for a time to 
nter the Union, although the Articles of 
onfederation no longer bound them. 





Texas is as rare as an icicle in the Sahara; 


in the entire giant expanse of the state 
today, among its total population of 
6,400,000 there is only one writer of 
consequence, Frank Dobie. But Califor- 
nia has always swarmed with poets, artists, 
men of science; it still swarms with them. 

Think of the procession that begins with 
Bret Harte and continues today with Rob- 
inson Jeffers and John Steinbeck. In be- 
tween, I consider Isadora Duncan, David 
Starr Jordan, Ambrose Bierce, Jack Lon- 
don, Frank Norris, Upton Sinclair, Ger- 
trude Atherton, Henry George, Luther 
Burbank, William Saroyan, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Donald Culross Peattie. All these 
were California-born or for definite rea- 
sons of literary association and residence 
are California-marked. Or take, in an 
adjacent field, American Nobel Prize 
winners. There have been thirty-one so 
far. Not one is Texan. But six were either 
born in California or live there today. 
Such a fracas over academic freedom as 
occurred at the University of Texas would 
be inconceivable in California; the state 
university of California is by most stand- 
ards one of the six or eight best in the coun- 
try; ithas no regent trouble. Finally, take 
science and the atomic bomb. A lot of 
Californians had a lot to do with it, in- 
cluding the director of the Los Alamos 
project where it was first put together and 
exploded, Dr. Robert Oppenheimer. 

Sometimes people compare California 
to Florida, but from an intellectual point 
of view there is no comparison. Think of 
the European migration that has little by 
little converted the lovely balcony of hiils 
near Santa Monica into a kind of Salz- 
burg, a kind of Florence. Could one 
possibly imagine such an institution as 
San Francisco’s Bohemian Club existing 
in Miami? Stravinsky, Arnold Schoen- 
berg, Montemezzi, Aldous Huxley, Isher- 
wood, Artur Rubinstein, Emil Ludwig, 
Heifetz, Remarque, Franz Werfel, 
Thomas Mann—none of them went 
to Florida. All of them live between 
Los Angeles and the radiant California 
sea. Why? Because climate can be in- 
tellectual as well as physical. THE END 

For bibliography and roundup of tourist sea- 
sons, see Facts for Holidays, page 149. 





**Easterners, no doubt.”’ 
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thirsty or tired. Original, exclusive; a flavor creation, not 
a copy; it never tires the taste. In frosty botiles, or at 


the fountain custom mixed. 
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RESERVED 
»eea gondola for two 


HETHER you glide along the Grand Canal under 
Wi witchery of a Venetian moon or visit other 
giamorous places . . . in Italy, Spain, France, Greece, 
Egypt, the Holy Land... nowhere else will you find such 
sheer adventure and delight as in the lands bordering the 


Mediterranean. 


Here, American Export will bring to American travelers, 
in the not too distant future, the rich experience of a 
Mediterranean cruise—with a fleet of modern passenger 
liners designed to exacting American standards of com- 


fort and pleasure. 


Here, too, American Export will continue to foster the 
best traditions of our American Merchant Marine with 
fast, dependable cargo liners operated on schedules keyed 


to American needs. 
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25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 





CALIFORNIA WINE TRAILS 
(Continued from Page 51) 


St. Helena, for here the growing of wine 
is a ritual and an art. 

You know it immediately you meet shy 
John Daniel, Jr., at the door of a winery 
which seems only a weatherworn, ivy- 
grown stone fagade set flush against a 
tangled green hillside. That’s just what it 
is, for the winery itself is in a labyrinth of 
cool caves and tunnels. Over the hill is 
another small valley in which the Daniels 
live in a comfortable old white mansion 
half a century old. 


Uncle Gus Made His Own 


“My great-uncle started all this in 
1879,” Mr. Daniel says. “We try to carry 
on his standards.” The great-uncle was 
bearded, tempestuous Captain Gustave 
Niebaum, a sea rover who piled up a 
fortune in the Alaskan fur trade and 
started the vineyard because he couldn’t 
find any brandy to suit him. So he 
made his own. 

“He went along peaceably until the 
late *nineties when a Government tax 
collector found his way into the valley 
and notified him he would have to keep 
records of his brandy production. That 
made him furious.”” Legend says he took 
the collector by the arm, escorted him to 
the brandy kegs and grabbing an ax 
smashed them to smithereens, announc- 
ing that he’d never make another drop of 
brandy and the Government could, 
thereafter, keep its nose out of his busi- 
ness. From that day to this, no brandy 
has been made. 

Next door to the Daniels, which means 
a couple of miles along the road, you turn 
into an avenue of manicured plum trees 
and come suddenly upon an authentic 
segment of France—a rambling manor 
house behind a stately formal garden. 
This is the home headquarters of the 
great lady of California viticulture, Ma- 
dame Fernande de Latour. 

Wine-growing here is carried on with- 
out fuss or haste, as was ordained by the 
founder, the late Georges de Latour, 
when he came from France and planted 
the first vines almost a half century ago. 
During the war, the establishment was 
presided over by women—the widow, 
Madame Fernande, and her daughter, 
the Marquise Helene de Pins. Although 
they are as French and gracious as their 
names, their general manager is Italian 
and their wine maker Russian. “But 
here,” says Madame gently, “we are all 
one fariily, all Americans.” 

Just around the corner is a bit of 
Germany—a fine, heavy old mansion 
which might have come from Bavaria, 
nestled at the foot of a forested hillside 
straight from Lohengrin. Up the hill, 
flush against a cliff, are the massive, an- 
cient stone walls of the winery. Fred 
Abruzzini, the good-natured wine maker, 
tells you why they’re built that way. 

“You are standing in a cave,” he says 
as you enter the lofty foyer. “This is a 
limestone mountain. The cellars” —you 
can see them radiating eerily back into 
the darkness—“‘were tunneled out of the 
rock by Chinese coolies. We believe, as 
many believe in Europe, that the best 
wine comes from limestone tunnels.” 


He leads you into the nether darknes, 
past venerable polished oak casks, 
intricately hand-carved and all very old 
In a dark corner he strikes a light and yo, 
see a strange mossy growth on the walk 
Abruzzini grins. ““Sometimes we tel] Peo. 
ple these are the pigtails of coolies Caught 
in acave-in long ago, but nobody seems;, 
believe it. Actually, it is a peculiar mo 
found only in this valley and in ceri, 
French wine cellars. It is said to appear 
only where superior wines are made” 

You may find a night’s lodging in hi, 
toric inns at St. Helena or Oakville, ang 
in the cool morning wind over the mow, 
tains on California 28-29 to Hopland 
Here you strike U.S. 101 and drop back, 
few miles to Asti, founded long ago by 
congenial Swiss and Italians. There ay 
vineyards and wineries all over the swel. 
ing hills, but the largest is presided ove 
by twins, Edmund and Robert Rog, 
Their picturesque sample room is gener. 
ally thronged with visitors, and you're, 
cinch to meet someone from your hon 
state. The famous little church built like, 
wine barrel is a noteworthy landmark. 

On the way back to San Francis 
you’ll want to visit the storied Valley o 
the Moon, beloved and immortalized by 
Jack London. And while you’re in th 
Santa Rosa district, don’t miss the old 
winery founded more than seventy year 
ago by Thomas Lake Harris. If you'r 
interested in romantic tradition, this top 
everything. Harris, an English mystic 
drew many of San Francisco’s intellectud 
rebels and bon vivants—artists, writer, 
painters, musicians—into a semireligiow 
colony. They built a magnificent mansion 
of nondescript but startling architectur 
and lived together there. Last of the clan 
was a mysterious, scholarly Japanes, 
Kanaye Nagasawa, disciple and heir d 
the founder. When he died in 1934 le 
willed that nothing be disturbed, and 
nothing has been. The massive furniture, 
rugs, paintings and silver are just as they 
were left. The business of the winery 
flows around this tranquil shrine. 

These are only a few high lights of 
great, complex industry. California has 
338 wineries, 115 brandy distilleries, and 
25,000 vineyards. If you’d explore it fur 
ther, get in touch with the Wine Institute, 
85 Second Street, San Francisco, which 
will arrange your schedules. The numbe 
of vineyards does not mean that we att 
a nation of wine drinkers. Even in 1942 
when we bought 113,000,000 gallons, we 
drank only three quarts and a sip apiece, 
a mere spoonful a day, while Frenchmen 
were gulping down a gallon a week. 


California’s Rivals 

Don’t think, however, that California, 
because it is far and away the greates 
grape state, has a monopoly on the bus- 
ness. Grapes are grown in every state, 
and in 27 states wine is produced com 
mercially. Some of the loveliest vine 
yards and historic wineries are in th 
Finger Lakes section of New York, whet 
an Episcopal priest, the Rev. Willian 
Bostwick, was the first vintner, and wher 
Hammondsport, Naples and Penn Ya 
are traditional wine towns. 

But traveling the wine trail east or wes 
you will find the same sincere welcom*, 
the same generous hospitality. THE EN? 
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MECCA OF THE MIRACULOUS 
(Continued from Page 44) 


in the macrocosm and microcosm of the 
infinite and Finite, completedly over 
blending but never ending.” 

Rosicrucianism has always been a 
fountainhead of the esoteric. The Rosi- 
cucian dispensation, which numbered 
such occultists as Marie Corelli and 
Bulwer-Lytton among its European ad- 
herents, was brought to California around 
October, 1911, when its prophet, Max 
Heindel, established the colony at Ocean- 
side, between Los Angeles and San Diego. 
It is a beautiful fifty-acre tract, with a 

ian cafeteria, a temple of healing 
with murals of the zodiac, a chapel, and a 
dozen or so cottages for the residents. 
This branch of the Order of the Rose 
Cross is devoutly vegetarian, astrological 
and esoteric. It believes with Goethe’s 
Mephisto that “blood is a juice of a very 
gecial kind.” Its magazine, Rays From 
the Rose Cross, offers horoscopes, articles 
on diet, and learned treatises on the cura- 
tive power of precious gems. Thus the 
emerald is a laxative; amber, being highly 
magnetic, is good for asthma; and red 
coral, if worn about the body, will elimi- 
nate stomach disorders. 

This group, which calls itself a fraternal 
order rather than a cult, claims to have 
anticipated the atomic bomb in its teach- 
ing. When the Sun, by reason of the 
procession of the equinoxes, shall have 
entered the Sign of Aquarius, the Slavic 
race will become dominant; but the 
seventh and final race of the Aryan 
Epoch will arise in the United States, 
presumably in Southern California. 
Many of the newer cults have borrowed 
heavily from Rosicrucian teachings. 


The Cults Branch Out 


The Rosicrucians, like most Californian 
cults and fraternal orders, are divided 
into northern and southern branches. 
The Heindelian sect is highly concen- 
trated in the south, while the Amorc sect 
has its headquarters in San Jose— 
AMORC being Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis. The Amorcs are 
strictly Egyptian in ritual and symbolism; 
the Heindelians more on the Anglo- 
American pattern. Visitors who have 
traveled along the famous El Camino 
Real (Highway 101) have doubtless been 
inspired at the sight of the AMORC 
headquarters, an impressive upsurge of 
pure Egyptian architecture in the mock- 
ing sunlight of California. 

All manner of esoteric outcroppings 
may be found in the great white sand 
dunes of Pismo Beach and Oceano—long 
afavorite hideaway for mystics, occultists, 
new religionists, poets and vegetarians. 
In Pismo Beach is published The Amer- 
an Vegetarian, which contains the 
highly diverting advertisements of the 
Carey-Perry School of the Chemistry of 
life (Hollywood); the Essene School of 
Life, which sponsors an annual Biochemi- 
tal Grape-Cure at Tecate; and the Le- 
murian Ambassador. Never be sur- 
prised at what you find in the dunes of 
Oceano 


Beautiful, sun-drenched Ojai Valley, 
Near Santa Barbara, is the center of Theo- 
“phical speculation. Driven from Holly- 


wood by. the encroachment of motion 
pictures and big business, Albert Powell 
Warrington brought the remnants of his 
Krotona Colony to Ojai in 1920. It is 
also the home of Edgar Holloway, termed 
the Man from Lemuria, who declares 
that he flew into the valley some years 
ago in agreat flying fish. The beginning of 
Ojai, however, dates from the publication 
of an article in the early 20’s by Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, the anthropologist, predicting 
the evolution of a new. sixth subrace in 
California. Prompted by this revelation, 
Annie Besant came to California and pur- 
chased a 465-acre tract in Ojai Valley asa 
home for Jiddu Krishnamurti, “the vehicle 
of the New World Teacher, the Lord Mai- 
treya,” whose last incarnation, so we are 
informed, was in the person of Jesus Christ. 


Retires From Messiahship 


In 1929 he renounced the messiahship 
at a great meeting in Hollywood Bowl. 
But, prior to this renunciation, the annual 
encampments of the faithful brought 
thousands of visitors. One can’t be in 
Ojai Valley for ten minutes without be- 
coming conscious that the whole region is 
alive with cultic vibrations. Robust 
ladies, in flat-heeled shoes, scurry about 
with an air of deep metaphysical in- 
volvement; while young men, with lilac 
manners, hold high discourse on things 
unseen. 

Currently Vedanta is making the great- 
est stir in Southern California. While it is, 
perhaps, unfair to call Vedanta a cult, 
there are cultic implications against the 
background of present-day Hollywood. 
An outgrowth of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion founded by Sri Ramkrishna (1836- 
1886), Vedanta is based upon the Veda 
scfolls, the oldest religious teachings. The 
first swami or monk of the Ramakrishna 
Mission to reach America was Swami 
Vivekananda, who in 1893 attended a 
religious conference at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. The present high priest of 
Vedanta, Swami Prabhavananda, fol- 
lowed him to California in 1923. With 
unerring insight, he concluded that 
Hollywood should be the center of 
Vedanta in America, and established it 
there in 1929. 

At first the Vedanta Society made its 
headquarters in the home of Mrs. C. M. 
Wyckoff, now eighty-six, a woman of 
considerable wealth, but the meetings 
are now held in a $12,000 alabaster replica 
of the Taj Mahal, at 1946 Ivar Street. 
Lectures are given every Sunday morn- 
ing and a class is held every Thursday 
evening. The interior walls of the temple 
are painted a dull gray-green and are 
adorned with pictures of Khrishna, Jesus, 
Buddha and Confucius. The services open 
with Swami Prabhavananda slowly walk- 
ing into the temple in a long, bright yel- 
low robe—the robe of renunciation. Sit- 
ting cross-legged on a raised portion of the 
temple floor, near a shrine brought from 

India, with a gray shawl over his shoul- 
ders the swami meditates in silence for ten 
or fifteen minutes. Then he chants an invo- 
cation in Sanskrit concluding on the 
words “Peace, peace, peace,” gives a lec- 
ture on some phase of Vedanta, takes 
questions from the audience. 

Extremely interesting philosophically, 
the Vedanta creed has won a number of 











for new conquests 


and old admirers 


Magic-carpet your flight... 


to Paris in 181 hours, by luxurious planes which delightfully 
prepare you for the pleasures of France or by steamships which 
offer excellent accommodations for the 5-8 day voyage. 


Conversational Souvenirs... 


from a holiday that colours your entire life. ‘When | was in 
Paris"’...‘‘The Venus de Milo has been returned to the Louvre"’ 
. - “Even in Decemer you sit in the sun at the outdoor cafés 
with a blanket, a stove, an aperitif’. . ."‘Ah, the Folies 
Bergére”. . ."‘We saw Schiaparelli at the Ritz”... 

“Only $1.70 for the best orchestra’ seats at the Opera 
House”...‘*So little ice water you may have to quench 

your thirst with champagne!”. . .‘Where else would you find 
a train with windows and lamps by Lalique!”’... 

“Remember going to wonderful little places by tandem for 

‘le pique-nique’ "'? . . . “Have never eaten better food in all 
my life’. . .‘‘Paris is still the loveliest capital of Europe." 


Return with your luggage plastered... 


with fashionable names—Deauville, Chamonix, Cannes, 
Biarritz. Auto car service has been re-established to Normandy, 
Brittany, the Chateaux, the Alps—practically all of France. 


The Bienvenue Mat is out! 


Paris plumes herself—for the tourist is king. See your travel 
agent for passage and hotel reservations; come to us for 
further information without obligation. 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


A Service Agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 
Rockefeller Center, 610 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y:—HAnover 2-8300 
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famous disciples. In 1938, Geraid Heard, 
the British Diogenes, author of such works 
as Pain, Sex and Time and The Ascent of 
Humanity, came to live in Los Angeles 
after a period of tutelage in Quaker mysti- 


cism in Pennsylvania. He had heard of. 


Swami Prabhavananda in London. After 
a year of tutoring with the swami, Heard 
became a disciple of Vedanta and, in 
turn, induced Aldous Huxley to take up 
residence in Southern California. Mr. 
Huxley’s initial impressions are to be 
found in his novel, After Many a Summer 
Dies the Swan (1939), in which Heard 
appears as the character Propter. Soon 
Huxley was also a bona fide disciple. 
Their presence then attracted the bril- 
liant young English writer, Christopher 
Isherwood, author of Prater Violet, The 
Last of Mr. Morris, Berlin Stories. 


No Living Without It 


Near the strange temple on Ivar Street 
is a monastery in which Swami Prab- 
havananda resides with four or five male 
disciples. For some time, Isherwood lived 
here; in fact, it was only recently that he 
decided not to become a Vedanta swami. 
He has conducted services in the temple, 
participated in its ritual, and writes regu- 
larly for its magazine. “I can not imagine 
living without Vedanta,” he is quoted as 
having said. The society has issued a book 
called Vedanta for the Western World, 
with contributions by Heard, Huxley, 
Isherwood, and John van Druten, the 
playwright. Naturally, the conversion of 
such sophisticates has given Vedanta a 
special fillip among the cults of California. 

For a time, a main item of gossip in 
Hollywood was whether Isherwood was the 
original for the central character in Somer, 
set Maugham’s novel, The Razor’s Edge. 
MaughamdidcometoHollywoodtoconsult 
Swami Prabhavananda before writing it. 

Membership in the Vedanta Society is 
highly heterogeneous. There are about 
115 members at present, including two 
doctors, a restaurant owner, an architect, 
four college professors, a banker, and, 
curiously enough, two Protestant clergy- 
men: a Presbyterian and a Congrega- 
tionalist. In Mrs. Wyckoff’s home the 
society maintains a school for novitiates 
who hope to become nuns (present en- 
rollment five). They lead asemicommunal 
existence, sharing income, eschewing beef 
in deference to the Sacred Cow of India, 
and following a severe regimen of medita- 
tion, prayer and study. 

The income for this establishment is 
largely derived from an orange grove 
near Whittier, which, together with a 
$250,000 trust fund, was bequeathed the 
society by the late Spencer Kellogg, Jr., 
a manufacturer of linseed oil. Swami 
Prabhavananda himself has an income 
left by Kellogg. The swami frankly states 
that “it is, indeed, a goodly sum.” 

It is to be doubted that Vedanta will 
ever kindle fires in the angry eyes of Los 
Angeles’ spiritually dispossessed. Its 
creed is essentially too civilized and 
urbane for the restive hordes, raised in 
the belief that some must necessarily be 
damned; that, without the damned, 
there could be no elect. 

More attractive to Angelinos was the 
evangelism of Aimee Semple McPherson. 
Beside Echo Park Lake in Los Angeles 


stands a twin memorial to her geniy, 
for showmanship—Angelus Temple ang 
its elegant parsonage. She arrived in Lo, 
Angeles in the early 20’s with a broken. 
down car, $100 in cash and two childrep 
to support. By 1925 she was the mos 
famous woman evangelist in the English. 
speaking world. 

Her Four Square Gospel sect achieved 
a following of 30,000 devoted adherent 
whose love for her survived every shock 
that her capricious behavior imposed 
upon their credulity. Since the death of 
Mrs. McPherson in 1945—from an over. 
dose of sleeping tablets—Angelus Tem. 
ple is merely another church, but there 
was a time when it was a church-in-a. 
circus. The antics of Aimee will survive 
for years in the folklore of the region. 

Following the destruction of Hiroshima 
by an atomic bomb, Southern California 
experienced a remarkable outcropping of 
cosmic-ray cults. In the autumn of 1945, 
thousands of invalids flocked to the Cox. 
mic Research Laboratories in Long Beach 
operated by Roy Beebe. Several thou- 
sand Southern Californians claim to have 
been cured of a wide variety of ailments, 
pains, wheezes, and sniffles by Beebe’; 
controlled cosmic ray. During the height 
of the hegira, the Pacific Electric lines had 
to add more buses. Each day hundreds of 
pilgrims sat in the backyard of Beebe’s 
establishment, exposing themselves to the 
ray which emanated from a “‘cosmic box” 
he had rigged up in his laboratory, or con- 
suming slight portions of wheat meal 
hopped up with cosmic rays. 

Mr. Beebe first discovered “‘the cosmic” 
while doing research on Halley’s Comet 
in the Arkansas Ozarks back in 1902. 
“In 1912,” he says, “I succeeded in get- 
ting it under control where I could emit 
it out to the good of humanity. I been 
usin’ it ever since.” 


Not Here to Stay? 


Something about Southern California 
certainly seems to lend an air of verity to 
its prophets of doom. Perhaps it is the 
quality, noted by J. B. Priestley, of a 
“sinister suggestion of transcience,” of 
impermanence. In the folklore of the 
region, this seems to be linked with the- 
ories of oil-well depletion and water sup- 
ply exhaustion; and, of course, with 
earthquakes. In no other area are visions 
of doom so quickly seized upon, so rap- 
idly and fearfully accepted. 

Various Southern California cultists in 
recent years have proclaimed themselves 
the Messiah. The most flamboyant is un- 
questionably Dr. Joe Jeffers. A guest of 
the Nazis in Berlin in 1938, Jeffers is a 
violent anti-Semite and Catholic-baiter. 
Right now Jeffers is whipping audiences 
of 2000 people into a lather of excitement 
over the impending total destruction of 
Los Angeles by the greatest earthquake of 
all time. Shouting at them to fast, to pre- 
pare for the end, he urges them to sell their 
earthly belongings, and togive him the pro- 
ceeds so that a Zion may be established 
while there is still time. The only hope 
of salvation seems to lie in a great floating 
land mass which is rising off the coast. 

It was on December 25, 1875, accord- 
ing to prophet Arthur Bell, that a group 
of men held a secret meeting at which 
Mankind United was formed. From 
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1875 to 1919, these men spent exactly 
$60,000,000 on research into the causes 
of war and poverty, disease and crime. 
And by 1934, Bell, known also as “The 
Voice,” was able to publish a remarkable 
hook outlining the nature of the plan of 
salvation. The program is revealed in the 
cryptic slogan 4-4-8-3-4—four hours work 
a day, four days a week, eight months a 
year, for an annual wage of not less than 
$3000 for each adult, with four months 
annual vacation. When precisely 200,- 
000,000 people have subscribed to this 
formula, the plan will be put into effect. 
Then the Universal Service Corporation 
will be able to provide an annual income 
of $30,000 for every member, and a 
25,000 home with radio-automatic 
vocal-type correspondence equipment; 
automatic news and telephone recording 
service, air-conditioning, fruit trees, vege- 
table gardens, hothouses, athletic courts, 
swimming pools and sundry other ap- 
purtenances. Members will speak an 
international language and travel free to 
any part of the globe. In one year alone, 
Bell received $97,500 from the sale of this 
new bible of Mankind United. 

On May 6, 1943, “The Voice” and 
some of his associates were convicted of 
sedition in the Federal courts. While the 
case was on appeal, Bell formed Christ’s 
Church of the Golden Rule to carry on 
the program of Mankind United. Ac- 
cording to the attorney general of Cali- 
fornia, Robert W. Kenny, Bell had col- 
lected by March 1, 1944, in love offerings, 
gifts, sales and donations, a sum in ex- 
cess of $2,500,000. When Kenny brought 
suit to revoke the church’s charter, he 
discovered it owned and operated several 
office buildings, stores, large hotels, three 
swanky beach clubs, and a_ beautiful 
estate near Burlingame, equipped with 
sliding panels, secret doors and other 
paraphernalia of a house of mystery. 


Numbers of people had been induced to 
surrender their worldly belongings to the 
church and work on its properties for a 
nonutopian wage. No one knows how 
many people joined Mankind United be- 
tween 1934 and 1946, but the attorney gen- 
eral, in his complaint, estimates 250,000. 

I don’t know what it is about California 
that stimulates this desperate quest of 
Utopia. Emma Harding, who wrote a 
history of spiritualism, concluded that 
cults thrive on the Pacific Coast because 
of the wonderful transparency of the air, 
the heavy charges of mineral magnetism 
from the gold mines which set up favor- 
able vibrations, and the still-living pas- 
sions of the forty-niners which create 
“emanations.” 

Sociologically they are to be explained 
as phenomena of migration. Two out of 
every three citizens of California were 
born outside the state. Migration severs 
old ties, undermines ancient allegiances. 
It creates the social fluidity out of which 
new cultic movements arise. But migra- 
tion does not provide the complete an- 
swer. 

In part the cults of California, with 
their emphasis on sun worship, vegetar- 
ianism and apocalyptic visions of an 
ever-impending doom, are an oblique re- 
sponse to the physical environment. 
Social panaceas flourish in this empire of 
prodigious crops, Brobdingnagian vege- 
tables, and rose bushes with 200,000 blos- 
soms, because here natural abundance 
stimulates dreams of plenty. Since 1875, 
when the mystic Thomas Lake Harris 
established the Brotherhood of the New 
Light colony at Santa Rosa, California 
has pulsed with vibrations of the other- 
worldly and trembled under prophecies 
of doom. It is a land of Visions, Dreams, 
Exaltations, and New Harmonies, this 
beautiful, sensuous Land of Mu by the 
Western Sea. THE END 





EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from Page 39) 


California has always been an artistic 
center, and the California School of 
Fine Arts, at San Francisco, isa particularly 
successful school. Another notable art 
colony is that at Villa Montalvo, near 
Saratoga in the Santa Clara Valley. 

A very different but equally interesting 
school of a special sort is the School for 
Social Studies, in San Francisco. Prom- 
inent educators, including Alexander 
Meiklejohn, have been connected with 
this effort to educate labor and to in- 
vestigate general labor problems. 

No account of California’s educational 
resources would be complete without 
mention of the state’s magnificent ob- 
servatories—the Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton, near San Jose; the 
Mt. Low Observatory; the Mount Wil- 
son Observatory; and the Palomar Ob- 
servatory, in the desert hills southeast 
of Los Angeles. The biggest reflector 
in the world is being prepared for this 
Observatory. 

Less spectacular than the observato- 
ries, but fascinating in variety, are the 
U. of C. and Stanford marine stations. 
The former, at La Jolla near San Diego, 


specializes in the study of ocean life; the 
latter, on the Monterey Peninsula, em- 
phasizes biological studies. 

California’s great urban centers hold 
its universities; the less populated areas, 
scientific institutions for the intensive 
consideration of Nature’s laws on both a 
vast and minute scale. In vivid contrast 
to both is Hollywood, the capital of 
America’s entertainment world. Yet be- 
neath its glamorous front, the movie in- 
dustry is a serious educational center, 
where research in applied physics and 
phonetics, for example, has been most 
impressive. Studies in optics and sound 
have played a handsomely substantial 
part in the technical advancement of the 
movies, and the possibilities opening up 
in polychrome and three-dimensional 
photography are extensive. 

Universities, colleges, technical schools, 
art schools, museums, libraries, observa- 
tories, marine stations and the vast hon- 
eycomb of Hollywood—it is a vivid and 
varied display to the casual visitor. To 
one who lingers longer and looks more 
closely, it is also a vigorous pledge of 
Califor: ia’s intellectual health and ver- 
satility. THE END 

Tuition and entrance requirements of Cal- 





ifornia colleges in Facts for Holidays, page 149. 4 





bus rhythmic beat of the tom-toms, the graceful flow of star-lit tropical 
streams, the sharp contrasts of ebony and ivory, the vivid colors of the 
jungle; have inspired these beautiful all-silk Regal originals... For 
quality and style, ask your favorite store for Regal Ties — the ideal gift! 


FRANK & MEYER NECKWEAR CO. MANUFACTURERS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
113 
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DAUGHTER 


hat one gift would please them all ? 


No matter what their tastes...their hobbies...their likes or dislikes... 
there’s one gift that will please them, each and every one. 


That gift is a United States Savings Bond. 


This Christmas, put at least one Savings Bond under the tree for someone 
you love. 


Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Not a premieére or a fire sale, but guests and autograph hounds on Rodeo Drive waiting for the doors to open for the big show. 


HAT SHOW FOR HOLLYWOOD 


by TONI ROBIN 


 sipeaegg HILLS, CALIFORNIA (pop. 26,823), a 
small city surrounded on all sides by Greater 
Los Angeles, is well on its way toward becoming 
an American fashion center. Important among 
those who are promoting the Made in America 
label in Beverly Hills and in the nation is the Man- 
hattan firm of John Frederics, hat establishment 
extraordinary, run by John and Fred Frederics, 
partners in selling felts and feathers since 1929. 

Eight years ago, realizing the growing pos; 
sibility of making a hatless community. fiat- 


conscious, the Frederics (born respectively John 
Harburger and Frederic Hirst) opened a lush, 
intimate shop on Rodeo Drive, and started sell- 
ing hats which Rex Ferris, comanager of the 
store, says “‘are so advanced and timeless that 
even though they are expensive, women can 
keep them forever, like their jewels.” 

For the fall showing John Frederics came from 
New York with trunkloads of what he calls his 
latest “things’”—hats, dresses, furs, bags and 
gloves. Women stvod outside the heavy glass 
doors of the shop for hours waiting to see and 


£ 


~~ 


Photographs by George Aarons 
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buy new John Frederics millinery, which ranged 
in price from $60 to $600. When they were ad- 
mitted, what they found was well worth wait- 
ing for. John, a personality as well as a de- 
signer, announced his show himself. He held 
his extravagantly dressed and ornately hatted 
audience spellbound with facetious running 
comments on hats, models and friends. 

After the show furious buying began. Custom- 
ers were relieved of thousands of dollars, and 
John Frederics of scores of the feathered, furred 
and bejeweled affairs he calls hats. 


For more information on Beverly Hills shopping, 
see Facts for Holidays, page 149. 
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Peggy has been parking cars for Frederics’ customers 
for 7 years. She wears a $250 hat trimmed with a whole 
silver fox piece, which John designed for the occasion, 
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Before the show, designer Frederics tries his hats on the models and teaches them how 
they should be worn. Here he is working with a white Scotch-wool turban that has 
a scarf attachment draping over the shoulders—a new idea he uses in many ways. 


Doubling as a hostess, Peggy distributes gift packages 
of perfume and cosmetics (a new side line of the enter- 
prising firm) to the guests before the show gets under way. 


The workroom is in the state of mild confusion that John loves. Sales- 
people and milliners watch him tensely as he rapidly combines hats, 
furs, bags and gloves, and briefs the models on the “look”’ they should have. 


In Beverly Hills John Frederics (right) found time to visit designer 
Adrian at his office. Couturiers like these two have given American 
fashions the glamour and originality that once was exclusive to Paris. 





mers 


The Frederics stock room is a fantastic chaos of extravagant hats them “things.” Most of those brought from New York were sold 
and accessories of every conceivable material and design, represent- after the show. Worried-looking man in the midst of the pulchri- 
ing thousands of dollars of profit for the firm. John Frederics calls tude is Wally Twinting, who for 8 years has co-managed the shop. 


An ingenious use of veiling and black- Mme. Jeritza is a favorite of John’s. She and Shopping in ‘advance is special priv- 
velvet leaves is one of John Frederics’ new beautician Gloria Bristol (left) are among the ilege. Mme. Jeritza loves the “kangaroo” 
ideas. Model is tense as he adjusts hat. privileged guests who use the back door. turban John sells her before the show. 
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A chinchilla stole swathes the model wearing the “rain hat” which John Frederics’ talent not only as a designer but as a master showman is ap 
John loves. Designed for Danny Kaye’s movie, The Secret Life of Walter parent in the almost religious concentration of his audience. The customers study 
Aitty, it is made of jeweled bands with cascades of peacock feathers. the new fall hats and how they should be worn, do little chatting during shoy, 
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The “tyoung-girl look” John strives for is illustrated by an un- A rococo centerpiece of ostrich feathers festooning a Victorian candelabra is 
usual horse-blanket-plaid wool combination of matching snood, scarf center decorative theme in the small, mirrored showroom. During a lull in 


and bag. The cost is $150, which is apparently considered a bargain. the show, the room is filled with gossip about hats, people, parties and movies. 


Social leader Mrs. Cobina Wright, Sr. (center), attended the show Hedda Hopper (center), famous for wearing fantastic hats, is seated between English 
with her friend Mae Mann. Here she talks fashions with Rex Fer- film-producer J. Arthur Rank’s daughter, Shelagh Packard (left), and Mrs. Travis 
ris, known as “Mr. Rex,” who is co-manager of the Beverly Hills shop. Banton. Though a friend of the Frederics’ concern, she called the hats ‘fantastic.’ 
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Mrs. Edgar Bergen, beautiful wife of Charlie McCarthy’s boss, was a late-comer at 
the show, but Mr. Rex was able to seat her among her friends near the front doors. 
Although she arrived hatless, she nevertheless has always been a good customer. 


.s Pe ee 7 
Red-haired Mrs. Rouben Mamoulian retired to the back office after the show for 
shopping and spent $1500, mostly on the more ingénue styles. She is shown here 
trying on the 1946 version of the bonnet, It is crepe and has its own attached scarf. 


A group of customers at the crowded show included the young movie star Diana 
Lynn (left), society girl Rubye Dance (center) and Dorothy Campbell (right) from the 
publicity department of the Goldwyn studio. All were able to find suitable hats. 








Toni Lanier, of Hollywood’s café society, is known for vivid per- 
sonality and beautiful legs. (See cut.) In peasant dirndl and sur- 
rounded by members of the firm, she watched show from back of store. 





Dress designer Betty Betts (left), sits next to Mme. Ganna Walska; 
she arrived at show in a two-piece play dress. Most women came elabo- 
rately dressed and jeweled, often wearing their own John Frederics hats. 


Mme. Ganna Walska, recently divorced from her Yogi husband, 
did her shopping in the back of the store. In a short time she spent 
$4000. Her favorite was this unusual $500 ermine baby bonnet. 
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Constance Collier, 68-year-old stage and screen actress ‘featured 
in forthcoming The Perils of Pauline, chats with John Frederics after 


the show. She’s a good friend of the designer as well as a customer. 


Mrs. Serge Krizman, Cuban vice-consul, stops on her way out 


to discuss hats with Mr. Rex. Knowing most of his customers 


socially, he can be frank in advising them what is most appropriate. 
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Kay Williams, movie actress, now Mrs. Adolph Spreckels, gets 
special attention from John after show. He sold her $2500 worth 
of hats and dresses, including the “kangaroo” jeweled turban. 


Peggy Ryan, of Universal, is cornered by autograph hounds who 
found their way into the showroom after the opening. She wears 
junior version of the popular horse-blanket matched accessories. 
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OF HOLLYWOOD 
SMOOTH-STRETCH 
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NYLON. 
Free as a wave... Mabs’ figure-sculp- 
d turing swim suit of elasticized nylon with 


a soft shimmer that highlights every un- 
dulating curve like artful screen lighting. 
Foam-light, quick-drying in one and two- 
piece styles with Mabs’ superb uplift 
> a bra. In dream-lovely new Parfait colors. 
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HE YEAR OPENS and, almost, closes with a football 

game. And the months in between are filled with 
everything from bowling to the floating of painstakingly 
tied dry flies over mountain trout streams. 

Everybody says 1947 is going to be a big year for tour- 
ists and vacationers. The postwar shortages and incon- 
veniences that plagued the wayfarer of 1946 should be, 
if not banished, considerably lessened. Resorts are ready- 
ing new lures—resorts from Maine to Florida, from New 
Jersey to California—for vacationers from Key West to 
Bangor, from Santa Barbara to Atlantic City. 

On the following pictorial pages, Houipay lists a few 
of the outstanding events of the coming year for people 
who travel in the United States and abroad. There 
wouldn’t be space, even if we turned over the whole 
magazine to such a listing, to find room for every event 
that would interest every traveler. Because of this, we 
have had to select without prejudice those major events 
or seasonal signposts which seem to us most important. 
And even on these listings we may occasionally err. 


THE YEAR AHEAD 
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Come hail or high water, the first day of spring will be 
March twenty-first, but the first day of any given festival 
may be just a little less immutable and predictable than 
the path of the stars and the pointing finger of tradition. 
We have done our best to check last-minute decisions on 
fiesta and celebration dates, but we still advise you to 
check for yourself before packing bag, baggage and 
bairns into the family car for a trip to an event which in 
December was tentatively scheduled for next November 
eleventh. Some dates are inevitably capricious. 

Due again to space limitations, we list only the first 
day of most events. The Mardi Gras in New Orleans, for 
instance, will stretch over a period of a week, but we list 
only its official beginning on February fifteenth. 

The whole calendar is designed to help you keep track 
of what is going to happen, and when, during the next 
twelve months. And, whenever possible, in arranging 
your own holiday plans, go to those places and take 
in those national and international events you don’t 
want to miss, whatever your favorite vacation season. 





In Monument Valley, a rare snowfall adds a strange touch to the sun-baked spectacle. The park straddles the Arizona-Utah boundary. 
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At gateway to Yosemite Park, the Merced River flows between snowy banks, while Bridal Veil fall roars over cliffs of Cathedral Rocks. 


FEBRUARY 1947 








Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
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Winter Carnival, 
St. Paul 
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Groundhog Day 
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Lincoln's Birthday N. Amer. Ski Champion- Mardi Gras Week, 
ships, Lake Placid New Orleans 
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World Championship Carnival, Calypso Carnival, Ash Wednesday; Washington's Birthday 
Rodeo, Yuma, Ariz. Rio de Janeiro Trinidad HOUDAY'S first anniv. 
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Sports and Travel 
Show, Chicago 
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Bryce Canyon, Utah, looking east from the West Rim toward the Escalante Ridge. Erosion by wind, rain and frost has created these unearthly forms. 


MARCH 1947 
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American Bowling 
Congress, Los Angeles 


Spring arrives; 
Azalea Trail, Mobile 
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Santa Anita Handicap 
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St. Petersburg— 
Havana yacht race 
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Oxford—Cambridge 
boat race 
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Snow still fringes the blue waters of Crater Lake, Oregon. Rising above the ridge at the left are Watchman Peak and Hillman Peak. 


APRIL 1947. 


Sunday Monday ‘Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
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All Fools’ Day Shakespeare Festival, Good Friday Cherry trees bloom, 
Stratford-o1-Avon Washington, D.C. 
Easter sunrise service Circus opens California Gogwood festival, Trout-fishing season, Latin-American 
Grand Canyon this month desert blooms Atlanta many states Fiesta, Tampa, Fla. 
Pan-American duy Ramona Outdoor Play, 


San Jacinto, Calif. 
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Amer. Music Festival, Spring corn dances, Penn Relays, Drake Relays, 
Rochester, N. Y. New Mexico Philadelphia Des Moines 
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Teton Mountains, Wyoming. Looking across Jackson Lake, Grand Teton is at left. The peak in the center is the flat top of Mt. Moran. 


MAY 1947 — 
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Death Valley, California. The spectacular clay hills are seen in the foreground. Snow-capped Telescope Peak (11,325 feet) towers at left. 


JUNE 1947 
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Grand Canyon opens 
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Rose Festival, Great Lakes 
Portland, Ore. cruises start 
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Yellowstone National 
Park opens 
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First day of summer Laurel and lilacs, 
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The seven natural chimneys near Mt. Solon, Virginia, some over 100 feet high, provide beautiful views of surrounding mountains and valleys. 


JULY 1947 






CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 
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Indian dances, Independence Day Play Festival, 
Western reservations Central City, Colo. 


Stampede, 
Calgary, Alta., Can. 
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The Pacific Ocean washes rocks and sands of the long California shore. This spot is on U.S. 101, south of Santa Barbara. 


AUGUST 1947 


Sunday Monday Tuesday Weanesday . Thursday | Friday Saturday 
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Days of '76, 
Deadwood, S. D. 
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Tennis champ’ — 
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Yellowstone Falls, Wyoming, from Red Rock. The lower falls (308 feet), twice the height of Niagara, plunges down the canyon toward the Missouri River. 


SEPTEMBER 1947 


Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
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Labor Day; Miss School opens Salmon derbies, 
America pageant most places Ore. and Wash. 
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Softball champion- 
ships, Lakewood, O. 
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Mexican fiesta, Foctball season 
Nogales, Ariz. begins 
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spring in So. Amer. 
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own October colors spread across harvested fields. Chestnut Ridge Farm, near Baltimore, Maryland, snugly awaits the winter. 


OCTOBER 1947 


Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
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World Series Deer, bear and 
duck hunting 
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Fall colors 
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Giant green saguaros, largest of the cactus family, overlook the blue of San Carlos Lake. It was created by the Coolidge Dam in Arizona 


NOVEMBER 1947 
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THOMAS PETERS LAKE 
The covered bridge is vanishing from the American scene, but this one still spans the Swift River on outskirts of Conway, N.H. 


DECEMBER 1947 
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Canada and North- 
west skiing opens 
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Mexico's big 
tourist season 
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New England, Western 
skiing opens 
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Christmas Eve Christmas Day Blue—Gray football, 
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COHAMA ELKSKIN 


for the big ski season ahead 


Rayon-n-cotton with professional standing, 
it spurns wind, loves snow! 


In authentic ski-do by WHITE STAG. 


COHAMA FABRICS—a division of United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc. 





They both connect. Flyweight Arnie McKee won a semifinal de- 
cision over Forrest McElroy. Slam-bang action delights spectators. 






They both miss. Jack Dicker won over Jumping Joe Barone. The 
Golden Gloves started as an amateur boxing tournament 20 years ago. 


The Golden Gloves 





They are the symbol of ring victory in the college of flying fists; 


no scholar ever worked harder for a Phi Beta Kappa key 


by JOHN McNULTY 


HERE'S A PHI BETA KAPPA for fighting. The 
‘Hae of the real Phi Beta Kappa, needless 
to say, is a flattish golden key, dangling on the 
watch chain, and giving evidence of the wear- 
er’s excellence in English, mathematics, seman- 
tics, or even all-around excellence of the mind. 

The symbol of the pugilistic Phi Beta Kappa is 
a small pair of gold boxing gloves, dangling at the 
watch chain, evidence of the wearer’s excellence 
in jabbing, hooking, blocking and, perhaps, ex- 
cellence in that grandest of combat feats, “‘comin’ 
up off the floor.”” Many men who have the Phi 
Beta Kappa key are the scholars of the nation, 
college presidents, savants, topnotch executives; 
but they are seldom public idols. 
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Some men who have the little pair of golden 
gloves do become the country’s idols. One fellow, 
no Phi Beta Kappa but possessor of the gloves of 
gold, is named Joe Louis. You know about hin. 
He has made more than $3,000,000 since he won 
that symbol (ever. though he doesn’t have a great 
deal of the $3,000,000 at present) and he made 
it all the same way he won the gloves. 

“The Golden Gloves,” to come to the point, is 
a national institution, and there’s just a chance 
that you may not know about it, at least, not 
know a great deal about it. And if you live in any 
one of dozens of cities which take part each year 
in the competition, you may well spend a night 
or two of completely on-the-level enjoyment, 
attending The Golden Gloves finals. They usually 
begin around February or late January, and, 
honest, they’re worth seeing. 
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Right now, throughout the country, abou 
30,000 young men and boys from sixteen 
twenty years old are getting ready for ther 
whack at the honors, and perhaps eventual 
the crock of gold, that can be achieved with goo 
fists, a stout heart, skill, and training in the ring 
That many take part in The Golden Glovesevery 
year, including the elimination contests, tit 
regional tournaments, and the finals in Nev 
York and Chicago. 

Twenty years ago, boys got into the boxiti 
business, or game, through a system that w4 
dishonest, murderous, and completely ditty: 
“Amateur” boxing bouts everywhere were large! 
a fraud, because they were usually an evasion d 
local laws against professional prizefighting. Am! 
when that wasn’t true, then usually the “am 
teur” bouts were merely meal tickets for crooket, 
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The boys get medical examinations and weigh in just as pro- 
fessionals do. Contestants are'matched as equally as possible. Bouts are 


scheming managers, and miniature slaughter- 
houses for misguided kids who wanted to be 
fighters. The kids got little out of the fights, and 
sometimes managers trouped them around fight- 
ing twice in a night, first in one “‘amateur” show, 
then in another at some other club in the same 
city. It was a dirty game, carried on under a 
false label. 

In those days—we’ll say, just for fun—there 
was a lad around the neighborhood in your town 
or my town, wherever it was. We'll call him 
Jimmy Cardozo. Jimmy was handy with his 
fists, not necessarily a fight-picker among the 
other kids, but with a way of coming out on top 
when a fight started. 

After a while, Jimmy got the notion he could 
be a fighter. And he went to a.manager he 
read about in the sports pages, and put it up to 
him. The manager lived on kids like Jimmy. 
Sure, he’d put him under his wing. He put 
Jimmy in “amateur” shows, and he didn’t give a 
rap what happened to Jimmy, whether he was 
in condition, whether he was trained enough, 
whether the boy had enough to eat. He made 
money out of Jimmy as long as he could, and in 
acouple of years Jimmy became a stumblebum, 
just another broken-down prizefighter, aged 
twenty-two or so. It was only chance—and a slim 
chance at that—if Jimmy succeeded, became a 
topnotcher, made a name for himself in the ring, 
and perhaps had a little money put away when 
he quit fighting. That was the usual history of a 
thousand Jimmy Cardozos. 

Well, in 1924, in Chicago, The Chicago Trib- 
une ran an amateur boxing tournament. One 


reason was for newspaper circulation, and an- 
other was that there was a state law against prize- 
fights, which the public longed to see. It was a 
good tournament, ably conducted by Walter 
Eckersall, the former Chicago quarterback, 
football official and gridiron hero. (A little while 
later, the tournament resulted in the legalization 
of boxing in Chicago.) 

Anyway, in 1927, Paul Gallico, the sports- 
writer and author, then sports editor of The 
Daily News in New York, was sick and disgusted 


Every precaution is taken to protect the 
health of the fighters, mostly 16 to 20 years old. 
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limited to three rounds, usually of three minutes each. The first Golden 
Gloves tournament, in New York, drew more than 5000 entries. 


with the way the managers were using the ama- 
teur kids. Noting the Chicago success, Mr. 
Gallico got up an amateur tournament in New 
York, hitting upon the engaging name “The 
Golden Gloves.” Back of that name was “The 
Silver Skates” of everyone’s childhood. 

The first year, there were 5000 entries. That 
was just from the metropolitan district around 
New York. Kids do want to fight. It’s natural, 
no matter what anybody thinks about it. So why 
not have the thing as decent as it can be, and 
fair and square and supervised? That was the 
general idea, and that’s the way it is carried out 
every year. 

The kids cannot get into even the first elimina- 
tion bouts until they’ve been examined by a 
medical board, and questioned by men who 
know something about boxing. These boards and 
fight experts work with the newspaper conduct- 
ing each particular Golden Gloves tournament. 
They’re conducted in as many as fifty cities, too 
many to name here, but if one of thera is your 
town, you'll read plenty about the bouts in your 
paper. 

The modern-day Jimmy Cardozo, as you can 
see, now marches up to his newspaper office at 
the proper time, is examined, and is given a card 
for his appearance with his first opponent in a 
regular ring. That opponent, of course, is Jimmy’s 
weight, and by preponderant chance, he is not 
very much more skillful or learned in boxing 
than Jimmy is. Maybe even a little less so. It’s 
a pretty even match as a rule. Jimmy fights in 
these early matches, maybe wins, and moves a lit- 


tle further along through the various eliminations, 
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They both connect. Flyweight Arnie McKee won a semifinal de- 
cision over Forrest McElroy. Slam-bang action delights spectators. 






They both miss. Jack Dicker won over Jumping Joe Barone. The 
Golden Gloves started as an amateur boxing tournament 20 years ago. 


The Golden Gloves 








They are the symbol of ring victory in the college of flying fists; 


no scholar ever worked harder for a Phi Beta Kappa key 


by JOHN McNULTY 


HERE’S A PHI BETA KAPPA for fighting. The 
f poreede of the real Phi Beta Kappa, needless 
to say, is a flattish golden key, dangling on the 
watch chain, and giving evidence of the wear- 
er’s excellence in English, mathematics, seman- 
tics, or even all-around excellence of the mind. 

The symbol of the pugilistic Phi Beta Kappa is 
a small pair of gold boxing gloves, dangling at the 
watch chain, evidence of the wearer’s excellence 
in jabbing, hooking, blocking and, perhaps, ex- 
cellence in that grandest of combat feats, ““comin’ 
up off the floor.””, Many men who have the Phi 
Beta Kappa key are the scholars of the nation, 
college presidents, savants, topnotch executives; 
but they are seldom public idols. 
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Some men who have the little pair of golden 
gloves do become the country’s idols. One fellow, 
no Phi Beta Kappa but possessor of the gloves of 
gold, is named Joe Louis. You know about him. 
He has made more than $3,000,000 since he won 
that symbol (even though he doesn’t have a great 
deal of the $3,000,000 at present) and he made 
it all the same way he won the gloves. 

“The Golden Gloves,” to come to the point, is 
a national institution, and there’s just a chance 
that you may not know about it, at least, not 
know a great deal about it. And if you live in any 
one of dozens of cities which take part each year 
in the competition, you may well spend a night 
or two of completely on-the-level enjoyment, 
attending The Golden Gloves finals. They usually 
begin around February or late January, and, 
honest, they’re worth seeing. 
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Right now, throughout the country, abou! 
30,000 young men and boys from sixteen 
twenty years old are getting ready for ther 
whack at the honors, and perhaps eventuall 
the crock of gold, that can be achieved with goo! 
fists, a stout heart, skill, and training in the ring 
That many take part in The Golden Gloveseverj 
year, including the elimination contests, the 
regional tournaments, and the finals in Nev 
York and Chicago. 

Twenty years ago, boys got into the boxisf 
business, or game, through a system that ws 
dishonest, murderous, and completely ditt 
“Amateur” boxing bouts everywhere were large! 
a fraud, because they were usually an evasion 
local laws against professional prizefighting. Am! 
when that wasn’t true, then usually the “am 
teur” bouts were merely meal tickets for crooket 
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The boys get medical examinations and weigh in just as pro- 
fessionals do. Contestants are'matched as equally as possible. Bouts are 


scheming managers, and miniature slaughter- 
houses for misguided kids who wanted to be 
fighters. The kids got little out of the fights, and 
sometimes managers trouped them around fight- 
ing twice in a night, first in one “amateur” show, 
then in another at some other club in the same 
city. It was a dirty game, carried on under a 
false label. 

In those days—we’ll say, just for fun—there 
was a lad around the neighborhood in your town 
or my town, wherever it was. We’ll call him 
Jimmy Cardozo. Jimmy was handy with his 
fists, not necessarily a fight-picker among the 
other kids, but with a way of coming out on top 
when a fight started. 

After a while, Jimmy got the notion he could 
be a fighter. And he went to a.manager he 
read about in the sports pages, and put it up to 
him. The manager lived on kids like Jimmy. 
Sure, he’d put him under his wing. He put 
Jimmy in “amateur” shows, and he didn’t give a 
rap what happened to Jimmy, whether he was 
in condition, whether he was trained enough, 
whether the boy had enough to eat. He made 
money out of Jimmy as long as he could, and in 
acouple of years Jimmy became a stumblebum, 
just another broken-down prizefighter, aged 
twenty-two or so. It was only chance—and a slim 
chance at that—if Jimmy succeeded, became a 
topnotcher, made a name for himself in the ring, 
and perhaps had a little money put away when 
he quit fighting. That was the usual history of a 
thousand Jimmy Cardozos. 

Well, in 1924, in Chicago, The Chicago Trib- 
une ran an amateur boxing tournament. One 


reason was for newspaper circulation, and an- 
other was that there was a state law against prize- 
fights, which the public longed to see. It was a 
good tournament, ably conducted by Walter 
Eckersall, the former Chicago quarterback, 
football official and gridiron hero. (A little while 
later, the tournament resulted in the legalization 
of boxing in Chicago.) 

Anyway, in 1927, Paul Gallico, the sports- 
writer and author, then sports editor of The 
Daily News in New York, was sick and disgusted 


Every precaution is taken to protect the 
health of the fighters, mostly 16 to 20 years old. 
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limited to three rounds, usually of three minutes each. The first Golden 
Gloves tournament, in New York, drew more than 5000 entries. 


with the way the managers were using the ama- 
teur kids. Noting the Chicago success, Mr. 
Gallico got up an amateur tournament in New 
York, hitting upon the engaging name “The 
Golden Gloves.” Back of that name was ““The 
Silver Skates” of everyone’s childhood. 

The first year, there were 5000 entries. That 
was just from the metropolitan district around 
New York. Kids do want to fight. It’s natural, 
no matter what anybody thinks about it. So why 
not have the thing as decent as it can be, and 
fair and square and supervised? That was the 
general idea, and that’s the way it is carried out 
every year. 

The kids cannot get into even the first elimina- 
tion bouts until they’ve been examined by a 
medical board, and questioned by men who 
know something about boxing. These boards and 
fight experts work with the newspaper conduct- 
ing each particular Golden Gloves tournament. 
They’re conducted in as many as fifty cities, too 
many to name here, but if one of them is your 
town, you'll read plenty about the bouts in your 
paper. 

The modern-day Jimmy Cardozo, as you can 
see, now marches up to his newspaper office at 
the proper time, is examined, and is given a card 
for his appearance with his first opponent in a 
regular ring. That opponent, of course, is Jimmy’s 
weight, and by preponderant chance, he is not 
very much more skillful or learned in boxing 
than Jimmy is. Maybe even a little less so. It’s 
a pretty even match as a rule. Jimmy fights in 
these early matches, maybe wins, and moves a lit- 


tle further along through the various eliminations, 
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YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN IS 


No other winter climate like it! 


Days for doing... days for dreaming... 
await you in warm, dry, sunny Tucson. 
While snows drift over eastern roads 
you'll ride scenic trails, fish, hunt, golf 
in unmatched winter sunshine. 


National parks; colorful guest ranches; 
historic treasures; old Mexico next door 

.. all add their special enchantment to 
your stay in the golden sunshine of our 
desert wonderland. 


Everything here seems planned just for 
you. So shed your winter worries and 
join in the happy, carefree life of colorful 
Tucson. You’ll return home refreshed. 


You'll eat—play—live outdoors all winter 
~for Tucson has more sunshine than any 
other resort city in America. Modern 
hotels. Excellent private schools. Sana- 
toria. Please be sure you 
have confirmed reservations 
for living accommodations * 
before coming. rs 
r—- SEND FOR FREE BOOK - 

Tucson Sunshine Climate Club 

4605-C Rialto, Tucson, Arizona 

Please send free illustrated book and full 


information on vacationing in Tucson. | 
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up to the finals. All the way, officials are 
watching that Jimmy never takes any 
murderous battering in the ring, even if 
he is beaten. 

They provide him with proper equip- 
ment, see that he is in condition before 
he strips off his bathrobe and moves 
forward at the bell. 

In other words, there is a way for the 
Jimmy Cardozos to have a try at their 
ambition, and a decent way. That’s The 
Golden Gloves. 

All the bouts are three rounds only. 
Each round is three minutes, but in cer- 
tain cities, under certain conditions, they 
can make them two-minute rounds. 

The briefness of these encounters has 
two good effects: (1) youngsters are not 
forced into efforts beyond their natural 
stamina; (2) the boxers have only a total 
of six or nine miinutes of combat in 
which to prove themselves, and that makes 
for a pretty furious fight every time the 
bell rings. In professional fights, which 
go as long as ten to fifteen rounds, thére’s 
such a thing as stretching out the strength, 
which often makes for stalling in the 
earlier rounds, no matter how serious 
both fighters may be. 


A Nineteen-Year Tradition 


The big rivalry in The Golden Gloves is 
between New York and Chicago. That 
goes back to 1928, the year after the first 
tournament in New York. 

That year, Don Maxwell, then sports 
editor of The Chicago Tribune, called 
Gallico and asked: “Why don’t your 
boys fight my boys?” The New York 
editor saw no reason why not, and the 
annual jousts of West versus East began. 

Now, with the war over, and the travel 
bans and all that gone, The Golden Gloves 
is going to become bigger than it ever was 


in its two decades of history. It is always 
the biggest thing in boxing in whatever 
Cities it is conducted. One reason is that 
men and women who never attend a pro- 
fessional match the year round will fight, 
plot, and pull all kinds of strings to get to 
The Golden Gloves. They know for sure 
they’ll see boxers who are trying with 
every bit of power and heart and skill 
that’s in them. Another is that in a single 
evening, they see more combat (that 
word keeps popping up) than they would 
in two or three evenings of professional 
fighting. 


Preview of Future Stars 


Then there’s always the chance that 
they (or you) are seeing a future cham- 
pion of the world, in some division or 
other, while he is still a pugilistic baby. 
Nobody, not even the sharpers, can pick a 
future champion at that stage, but there 
are things for you to watch for in these 
babies, traits that distinguish the comer 
from the obvious ambitious nobody. 

First, perhaps, is the boxer’s aggressive- 
ness, the willingness to make a fight and 
the eagerness to battle. That’s not to be 
confused with aimless fury, which is quite 
common among the well-meaning but 
ungifted amateurs. Points are given in 
the scoring for leading, for being the one 
who carries the fight to the other fellow. 

And watch for the combination of in- 
stinct and co-ordination. Those are big 
words, but we mean, simply, watch for 
the lad in the ring who, on finding an 
opening in the other fellow’s guard, hits 
through it. He does so almost without 
thinking, and his eyes seem to control his 
fists without any delay through the brain. 
That’s the way it looks, honestly, when 
you see an instinctive fighter with co- 
ordination. This quality, which Joe 


Spectators jammed the arena to witness a two-ring spectacle in Chicago. This 
year’s Golden Gloves elimination contests ‘and regional bouts start this month. 
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Louis has to a tremendous degree, you 
sometimes see even in a kid battling for 
the first time in his life in The Golden 
Gloves. 

Watch, too, for the lad who can take a 
couple of hefty wallops and still not be- 
come groggy or wild. The boy with in- 
herent boxing ability can get hit, and still 

his opponent off long enough to let 
the cobwebs clear from his brain. Good, 
workmanlike, but still run-of-the-mine 
professionals, when they get hit, have a 
way of turning all elbows and shoulders, 
mussing around and clinching, until they 
recover. The good baby boxer, who may 
yet need lots of training, keeps his guard 
going although he’s hurt. 


Sons of Terpsichore 


And watch the boxers’ feet. Some 
earnest young lads will have two left feet 
all their lives, and they'll be nobodies. 
Comers will manage their feet like 
dancers, and never be more off balance 
than Fred Astaire. 

Over the years this amateur boxing 
spectacle has been built up—and not 
without regard for the resultant prestige 
to the newspapers concerned. 

Arch Ward, sports editor and im- 
presario of many events for The Chicago 
Tribune, is given credit for the greatest 
partof The Golden Gloves’ success. There 
are bands playing at the fights, a fanfare 
of trumpets is the climax of the announce- 
ment of the principals in each bout, and 
the spotlight dances down upon the boys 
as they fling off their bathrobes and stand 
waiting for the bell. 

For many of these kids, for most of 
them in fact, this is the moment of glory 
for which every human has some yearn- 
ing. Boxers may receive ovations time and 
again, until, perhaps, it is their accepted 


due asa champion. But even if contenders 
are in only one fight, this moment of 
basking in the spotlight is theirs. It’s a 
great thing to see. 

There is a remembered incident in- 
volving that spotlight one night in Madi- 
son Square Garden during The Golden 
Gloves eliminations. 

An eager, bright-eyed lad of sixteen or 
seventeen was being introduced. The 
band played. The announcer boomed 
out his name. The kid waited, pranc- 
ing on his toes. The trumpets blared. 
His seconds grandiosely whipped off the 
lad’s bathrobe as he clasped both hands 
over his head in traditional greeting to 
the crowd. And lo and behold, the kid 
had forgotten to put on his trunks! He 
was not wholly unclad, however, merely 
underclad to a ludicrous degree, and 
the nearly 20,000 persons roared with 
laughter. Correction was made, and the 
kid, it must be told, went on to win. The 
cheers at the end were as powerful as the 
laughter had been at the beginning. 


Always Capacity Crowds 

There are eight weight divisions into 
which all the boxers fall, and, of course, 
each Golden Glover boxes only within 
his own class. The divisions are 112 
pounds, 118, 126, 135, 147, 160, 175, and 
all above that “‘the heavies.” The figures 
named are the top weights for each class. 

As many as 23,000 persons have at- 
tended the finals in Chicago, and up to 
19,500 in New York. In each place the 
crowds would have been thousands 
greater were it not for the limit of the hall 
or coliseum. 

In 1937, when a team of boxers from 
Italy fought the American team in the 
Yankee Stadium, there were 50,000 
spectators. This thing is genuinely 


Ascore of years ago “amateur” boxing was in a bad way. It was a dirty game in 
Which ambitious boys were used as meal tickets by unscrupulous managers. 
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VIA 
HANO Lamp 


Alpine ~~ home 


The sun imparts its strongest, 
most beneficial ultraviolet rays 
in the summer. This fact limits 
to one short season the average 
person’s chances to absorb the 
sun’s healthful ultraviolet rays. 
Now the Hanovia Alpine Quartz 
Lamp offers every family the all- 
year "round benefits of ultra- 
violet baths RIGHT IN THE 
HOME, Whatever the time, the 
weather, the season—with an 
Hanovia Ultraviolet Lamp every- 
one can enjoy the stimulating 
vitamin-building energy of con- 
trolled ultraviolet. Its high pres- 
sure mercury are tube is an 
exclusive patented feature. Pro- 
duces the full ultraviolet spec- 
trum recognized as the most 
beneficial. Hanovia Ultraviolet 
Lamps are backed by 40 years 
of Leadership. 
We invite you to witness a demon- 
stration of this remarkable lamp. 
Ask to see it in your local surgical 
or electrical supply store—or de- 
partment store—or a Hanovia Dis- 
play room— 
And for a complete story about Hanovia 


Ultraviolet lamps write for an illustrated 
booklet to Dept. H-2. 


CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


World’s largest Manufacturers of Ultravio- 
let Equipment for the Medical profession, 
Industry and the Home. 
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big, and if (by the merest chance) this 
piece should persuade you to attend the 
amateur carnival for the first time, be 
warned that you'll have to go after your 
tickets early. And maybe you'll have to 
exert as much effort to get them as you 
would to find a house or an apartment. 

The profits from all this bigness do not 
go into the pockets of fight managers. 
They gc to welfare funds, to community 
chests, to newspaper charities, to a dozen 
such causes, depending upon the city. 
The average net for all cities is about 
$5000, none of it going for anybody’s gain. 
The travel expenses of the boys are all 
paid, of course, when inter city matches 
are held. 

Fighters get $1 a day for pocket money. 
There was a flurry of professionalism, 
as it was called, in 1934, when mem- 
bers of the New York team hollered for 
more pants-dough, or pocket money if 
you want to give it the slang name. They 
were promptly fired off the team, and the 
sponsors we’ve talked to contend that this 
is the only “blatant professionalism” in 
The Golden Gloves history. 


Fight for Public Welfare 


Usually, in New York, the net from the 
tournaments and the finals is about 
$40,000, which goes for welfare. The 
sponsoring daily paper takes none of it, 
but of course, it is richly rewarded in the 
circulation department. 

In the past there have been inter- 
national matches with France, Germany, 
Ireland, Poland, Italy and England, and 
with all-European teams. There’s none 
such scheduled so far this year, but there 
will be next year, no doubt. Maybe some 
such matches will be arranged this year, 
at that. 


Joe Louis, naturally, is the shining 
graduate of all the hundreds who have a 
pair of golden gloves to wear. 

Other topnotchers that come to mind, 
off hand, are Tony Zale, Gus Lesnevich, 
Ray Robinson, Phil Terranova, Solly 
Krieger, Bob Olin; Tami Mauriello and 
Bob Pastor. 

Come to think of it, most of those 
names won’t mean anything to you unless 
you are a regular fight fan, and we didn’t 
start to spell out this piece for the regular 
fight fan’ We meant it for the man or 
woman who doesn’t go to fights, and 
who may have skipped over those news- 
paper pieces in their home-town paper 
telling about The Golden Gloves being on. 
This year, go and see them if you can. 

You may be lucky enough to see one of 
the boys “coming up off the floor,” a 
feat referred to back there somewhere. 


Back From Dreamland 


In late September of last year, in the 
Yankee Stadium, a fighter came up off 
the floor. He had been pounded, beaten, 
cut and dazed. Everybody wondered, 
*What’s holding him up?” 

Then he climbed up off the floor, and 
although he hardly knew where he was, 
he knocked out the man who had been 
outclassing him so badly. Tony Zale was 
the fellow who came up off the floor that 
night and amazed the multitude by not 
only weathering the storm but knocking 
Rocky Graziano into oblivion. 

Tony was a Golden Glover one time. 
It’s a trait a person needs everywhere, not 
only in the ring, that power to come up 
when you’re beaten by your job, by your 
troubles, by life. There are sermons in 
the ring—if you’ll forgive us for throwing 
them at you here. THE END 


They’re good trenchermen, too. Supervised training in camps like Bear 
Mountain Inn now gives many amateurs a proper start on a professional career. 
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BEVERATOR —the 


Insulated Carrier 


Carries beverages, food, milk for baby, 
etc. Ideal for travelers, sportsmen, mothers. 
18”x12"x7“—all steel. Weight 11 Ibs. 
Handsome enamel finish. $12.50 each, 
parcel post prepaid. Order NOW; 
enclose check or M.O. (add 3% sales tax 
on Ohio orders). 
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Exclusively for newlyweds. Accessible from all Eas- 
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An old homestead, high in the tranquil Poconss 
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woodland, hard by a mountain stream. 
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8 In planning a motor trip south, be sure 
to visit Williamsburg—a living and 
4 authentic restoration of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most fascinating Colonial towns. 

4 Williamsburg Inn 
¢ Single from $6 Double from $9 

Williamsburg Lodge 

¢ Single from $3 Double from $4 


For reservations & information write Williams- 
burg Inn & Lodge, Williamsburg, Va. or call 
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AN AMERICAN IN MOSCOW 
(Continued from Page 22) 


done her best to look after our interests 
and have a room available when we ar- 
rived. But the most we could get out of 
the hotel staff was a look of bored annoy- 
ance. We sat in the dismal branch office 
of Intourist, bewildered and exhausted. 
Neither the room clerk nor the hotel man- 
ager, whom I visited, had authority to 
assign a room. That was the sole preroga- 
tive of Mr. Demeschenko, head of In- 
tourist, whose office was at the National 
Hotel a few blocks away. Late that eve- 
ning something happened and we were 
tossed into a small, dim room at the bot- 
tom of an air shaft. We had to live there 
and prepare some of our meals there; and 
since I also had to work there, the room 
usually also contained a translator and 
courier, to say nothing of other people 
who ran in and out all day. It was ex- 
tremely difficult. 
During the next month, whenever I 
had a few moments, I resumed the battle 
for a suitable room, enlisting the aid of the 
Press Department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the U.S. Embassy. 
Finally I threatened extravagantly to lay 
the whole thing before Mr. Molotov. 
After a few weeks Mr. Demeschenko 
found a small room where we could have 
an office. That helped a lot. Later he 
transferred us to Room 467, where we 
were quite content. We had a balcony, 
which gave us a sense of access to the out- 
of-doors, and we had a beautiful view of 
the medieval towers and the golden 
church domes of the Kremlin. We liked 
that room. But I shall always remember 
the morose incivility of the Metropole 
staff when we first arrived to claim a 
room that we thought we were entitled 
to. It proved that we were no longer 
traveling the “vodka circuit.” 


The Housing Problem 


Possibly we should not bear down too 
heavily on Moscow for her many inepti- 
tudes toward foreigners. In the first place, 
Moscow would be very happy if the rest 
of the world would let her alone. For 
purposes of international prestige Mos- 
cow has to admit a few foreign corre- 
spondents, but Moscow does not really 
like to have them around, In the second 
place, Moscow lacks many of the things 
that foreigners expect. Food is limited in 
variety, and the quality is poor. The 
housing problem makes life extremely 
difficult for everyone. In comparison 
with Soviet citizens, who live five and six 
to a room, foreigners expect unreason- 
able space. For instance, it has been esti- 
mated that several thousand Moscow 
citizens would have to be evicted to give 
the U.S. Embassy the offices and living 
space it would like to have for a staff of 
300 employees. Including the military 
and naval attachés’ staffs, the U.S. Em- 
bassy now has to find quarters for 128 
people. When I was in Moscow it could 
house only 126. Two people had con- 
stantly to be kept outside Moscow on 
some errand or other. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the reluctance to give foreigners 
a room is no whim. Every foot of living 
space is already exhausted. And, to tell 
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of everything there is in Moscow. Gloomy 
and decayed as the Metropole Hotel may 
be, it is very nearly the best Moscow can 
offer; and with some exceptions the for- 
eign tenants there have better rooms than 
the Soviet tenants. 

The meagerness of postwar life makes 
Moscow a fairly comfortless and cheerless 
place to live in. There are some diversions. 
Foreign correspondents can usually get 
tickets for the theater and the ballet by 
sending written applications to the box 
office a day or two in advance. Among 
foreigners there is a cult of ballet en- 
thusiasts who go constantly and talk a 
good deal about the relative skills of the 
ballerinas. To me the celebrated ballet at 
the Bolshoi Theater seemed reactionary 
and counter-revolutionary, despite the 
technical skill of the performances; and 
most of the theater seemed also to be in 
the doldrums. : 

For dining out there are four or five 
commercial restaurants (i.e., restaurants 
requiring no ration coupons) where you 
can eat, drink and dance to modern 
bands. For foreigners who have to buy 
their rubles at a fixed price these restau- 
rants are extremely expensive. One din- 
ner with wine for eight cost my tolerant 
employers about $350, including the usual 
tip of something more than ten per cent. 


The basic drink in Moscow is vodka, - 


which can be bought by the drink in bars 
or by the bottle in food shops with cou- 
pons. Incidentally, vodka makes an ex- 
cellent tip. As you doubtless know, vodka 
is drunk neat in one gulp generally from 
small glasses, although I have seen Rus- 
sians gulp two water glasses full with no 
evil effects. Several excellent white and 
red table wines come from the Georgian 
S. S. R., and these were our favorite 
Russian beverages. Beer is now available 
again, and it is much relished, although 
to me it has a soapy taste. 

Most Russians who smoke, smoke ciga- 
rettes with long paper sterns. Cigarettes 
can be bought with coupons. Matches 
seem to be scarcer than cigarettes. If you 
are smoking on the street you are likely to 
be asked for a light by people unprovided 
with matches. Since friendly association 
with Russians is very limited, I always en- 
joyed the casual manner in which people 
on the street stopped me for a light. I 
used sardonically to think to myself: 
“Well, after all I can perform one useful 
function in the Soviet Union. I can give 
the comrades a light.” Pipe smoking is 
comparatively uncommon. 


Subway Stampede 


Foreigners without an automobile find 
transportation a constant problem. Ex- 
cept in the evening, the trolley buses and 
the subway are more crowded than ours 
in New York. Inside the subway stations 
the long and splendidly decorated load- 
ing platforms are one solid mass of some- 
what irritated humanity, and the scramble 
of people getting in and out of the cars 
becomes, on occasions, hysterically sav- 
age. Taxis are rare and cannot be flagged 
casually on the street. But Intourist can 
generally supply a car at a moderate fee 
if one is ordered several hours in advance. 

Since amusements indoors are limited, 
everyone, including foreigners, gets out-of- 


doors as much as possible. In the winter , 


there is good ice-skating in Moscow and 
good skiing on the Lenin Hills, a few miles 
from the center of the city. On holidays 
many thoughtful Russians, wrapped up 
until they look round, fish through the ice 
on the pleasant Moscow River. Moscow 
is surrounded with glorious fields and 
forests; and as soon as spring has settled 
down, everyone rushes outside the city 
as often as possible. 


The Reds’ Red Tape 


A large portion of the vexing personal 
treatment everyone receives in Russia 
may be laid at the door of the bureauc- 
racy. Russians and foreigners agree 
on one point: that the bureaucracy is 
cumbersome and stupid. The successful 
bureaucrat is the man who protects him- 
self by making no decisions and doing 
nothing. In looking over my notebook I 
find that I was berating Russian bureauc- 
racy to myself before we had entered the 
Soviet Union; and my last note, written 
on the freight steamer leaving Odessa, 
denounces bureaucracy again. Bureauc- 
racy blocked our entrance into the 
Soviet Union. We waited in Teheran ten 
days for a Soviet plane to Moscow. 

Ten months later the bureaucrats were 
making it just as difficult for us to leave 
the Soviet Union. I shall not enumerate 
the petty troubles involved in our depar- 
ture. But the final one really annoyed me. 
We were at last on the steamer, bound for 
home, and the customs inspectors who 
had already searched the ship once, be- 
gan searching it again. In my room I had 
one box that had been examined by the 
Soviet customs in Moscow and in my 
presence sealed by them for New York. 
But the Odessa customs inspector insisted 
on re-examining the box. I refused to 
break the official Moscow seal; but after 
thinking about it for a few moments, he 
broke it and ordered me to pry the box 
open. After a casual look at the stuff on 
top he passed it without any further de- 
lay. He was merely following the rules. 
In my final note written while the ship 
steamed out of Odessa harbor, I find that 
I was still fuming about bureaucrats: ‘““No 
individual has personal rights in the 
Soviet Union,” the notebook says senten- 
tiously. “The state is supreme. The in- 
dividual is nothing.” 

After a long experience with petty Rus- 
sian bureaucrats I approached the United 
States with a chip on my shoulder. If any 
American official started throwing the 
rule book at my head I had a caustic 
speech already prepared. for him. But 
when our steamer finally reached port, 
the American boarding officers disarmed 
me by their benign and friendly treat- 
ment. The port doctor’s inspection con- 
sisted of one remark: “You look okay. 
Fair enough!” The immigration inspec- 
tor inquired: “How do you spell your 
name? I left my glasses home today.” 
The customs inspector examined our dec- 
laration and heard our description of the 
odds and ends we had with us. “Okay,” 
he concluded genially. “I don’t need to 
look in your bags.” 

I felt like a human being again. In 
fact, I felt almighty fine. 

THE END 
For an up-to-date bibliography on Russia, 
see Facts for Holidays, page 149. 
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AN AMERICAN WIFE 
IN MOSCOW 
(Continued from Page 23) 





garce in Moscow for miany years and 
gall favors are gratefully received. Most 
ofthe population that wasn’t actively en- 
gaged in fighting the war was working to 
pep win it, and the rubles kept piling 
up. So now whatever is offered for sale is 
sapped up, no matter how high-priced 
the article may be. - Russians know good 
goods when they seé them and are not 
fooled for a moment by the sleazy mer- 
chandise being sold to them now. The 
newspapers—which never criticize the 
government—bitterly attack the quality 
of the merchandise in the shops. 

Tourists looking for representative 
guvenirs usually make tracks for the 
Peasant Art Shop, and are annoyed and 
bewildered to find a small assortment of 
junky stuff which has been on sale in 
America for years marked Made in the 
Soviet Union—and high-priced junk too. 
But you will enjoy visiting the “commis- 
sion” stores. It is here that the people of 
the city bring their secondhand things to 
sil. The government appraiser sets a 
pric¢, the shop takes a commission and the 
gller gets the balance. If you have time 
tolook around carefully, you may pick up 
alittle treasure. But don’t try to buy furs, 
plate. Only the shabbiest of used furs 
are to be seen, and at prices that would 
appall you. Stick toAmerica when you buy 
Russian furs. But bits of antique silver, 
pieces of fine old glass, semiprecious 
siones, attractive paintings or lengths of 
antique fabric find their way into the 
shops and into the hands of an apprecia- 
tive buyer. But not for peanuts. You'll 
pay more than they are worth and you 
can’t bargain for them. The government 
sets the price and you take it or leave it. 

I went everywhere I wanted to go 
within Moscow and I scarcely ever met 
anything but courtesy and kindness. One 
thing I learned very soon and the hard 
way. Russian people do not admire high- 
fashion foreign clothes. Bright colors or 
make-up or a dizzy American hat will 
make you the object of not altogether 
friendly regard. But if you wear simple 
clothes, you can go anywhere around the 
city and never feel too conspicuous. 






Leaping the Language Barrier 


Not knowing the Russian language is 
no hindrance to your enjoyment. Every- 
body thinks it highly comic that here is 
somebody who cannot speak Russian— 
and puts himself out to help you. Few 
people speak English, though it is now 
being taught in the schools and there are 
many eager Russian students specializing 
in it at the Moscow State University. 
The people of the Intourist Bureau all 
speak English of a sort, and the lady 
directors on each floor of the Metropole 
peak it a little. But it doesn’t matter 
much, e 

For though the Soviet government does 
tot smile upon visiting foreigners, the 
Russians themselves love company.. Few 
will dare to associate with you and you 
will have practically no social life with 
the Russians, yet I think you will find it 

t not to like the people you do meet. 

People usually ask me whether Russian 








children differ from American and Euro- 
pean children, and then get very mad 
when I tell them what I think. As far as I 
have been able to judge, the very little 
children do differ from ours, but the 
adolescents are very much the same. 
Somehow, the little children seem 
quieter, less nervous, gentler than Amer- 
ican children. The Russians seem to 
dote on babies and give their littlest ones 
an almost overwhelming amount of at- 
tention. Yet it does not seem to spoil the 
children, or make them show-offs. 

On the other hand, I heard parents of 
adolescent children complain of acute 
headaches caused by trying to solve the 
problems presented by their maturing 
young. Some of them frankly admitted that 
their children were fresh, insolent, hard- 
to-handle and bad-mannered, and seemed 
to be as mystified and upset by their teen- 
agers as we puzzled and well-meaning 
Americans are by ours. But at least no 
American parent has been told off quite 
the way one Russian father was. The 
parent was trying to discipline a head- 
strong young daughter. She said to him 
firmly and coldly, “Do not forget I am 
a Soviet citizen and if you attempt to 
punish me I shall report you to the 
police.” 


The Children’s Hour 


If the above observations seem some- 
what contradictory, this is just one more 
instance of the fact that Russia is a land 
of contradictions. 

On holidays the schools of Moscow ar- 
range big parties for the children. I at- 
tended one at the Hall of Columns, 
a magnificent public building of classical 
architecture near the Metropole Hotel. 
It was the Christmas season and the chii- 
dren came trooping through the snowy 
streets to see the wonders that had been 


prepared for them. In the great rotunda © 


of the building an enormous evergreen 
tree had been erected. There must have 
been ten thousand little ornaments on it, 
delicate, imaginative, glittering. The tree 
was strung with lights and the young- 
sters—who were brought in relays by 
their parents and teachers—milled around 
it, marched to music, sang, stamped their 
feet, clapped their hands and were en- 
chanted. Circus acts and performers 
from the Children’s Theater were on the 
big stage, and in the broad corridor 
around the central part of the building 
what amounted to a small Coney Island 
had been set up, with slides, small Ferris 
wheels and games. The décor was 
strongly reminiscent of Walt Disney, with 
bright-colored animals and gnomes and 
dwarfs and fairies painted on the walls. 

There are so many interesting things to 
see and do in Moscow that it’s difficult to 
list them all. There are the theaters, 
which may surprise you by not being so 
good as our own, but which, nevertheless, 
just because of the great tradition, are 
surely not to be missed. There are the art 
galleries and parks, museums and monu- 
ments and monasteries—every one in- 
teresting, each with something to offer 
an inquiring mind. So, if you have a 
chance to make the trip, and won’t be 
too annoyed by insipid-tasting food, 
don’t let it slip by. That is, if the Soviet 
government will let youin. THE END 
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SOVIET TRAVEL IS TOUGH 
(Continued from Page 25) 


One day I was fortunate enough to 
share a State Department car with a high 
official. We were stopped at a Russian 
road block and were not allowed to go 
through. The State Department man 
cornered an NK VD major and asked why. 

The major admitted that he knew the 
diplomat. “But,” he said, “you need a 
special pass.” 

“Why don’t you give me one?” 

“If I were to give you such a pass today, 
they would measure me for a coffin to- 
morrow.” 

Keeping Lesson One in mind, let us 
journey from Vienna to Budapest. We 
have our American road pass, military 
orders, gray pass, and after much waiting 
have received a Kussian road pass written 
in Cyrillian script from the Komanda- 
tura. On Austrian soil alone one has to 
pass through three road blocks. More often 
than not, as in my case, Siberian soldiers 
guard the road blocks, and after stopping 
you they proceed to read the docu- 
ments. Their lips move, their eyes twinkle 
and the document trembles invertedly in 
the breeze. Sometimes the soldier grunts 
and tells you to proceed, sometimes he 
has had a bad night and takes you to the 
local command post where the captain 
can read. 


In the Track of War 


This goes on five or six times to add to 
the worries of the shell-pocked roads and 
insufficient road markers. 

Upon arriving in Budapest you will see 
the old city of Buda in charred ruins just 
as the SS left it upon retreating. The 
new city is Pest, which despite its 21 per 
cent destruction carries on gaily for the 
very few rich and miserably for the re- 
mainder of the population. 

The Russian winter is famous, yet the 
way people live through it is not. The 
Ukrainians and Byelo-Russians are used 
to romping through forests at 40° below. 
This is done with comparative comfort 
by means of a reversible sheepskin fur 
coat. In winter the hide is worn outside, 
the sheepskin inside, while for summer 
wear the process is reversed. A little fur 
cap, with ear flaps, tops the ensemble. If 
the man’s home still stands it’s two to one 
that it is built around a little potbellied 
stove, dotingly dubbed ‘“Babushka” 
(grandmother). The stove is surrounded 
by benches upon which one eats and 
sleeps. One sleeps with one’s coat on. The 
coat is as reliable as a thermostat, and in 
severe cold is helped along by a little of the 
artificial liquid warmth which is the most 
efficient Russian method of central heat- 
ing. This form of vodka central heating 
needs no coal, no coke, no wood, just a 
wash basin, a handful of corn, or potatoes, 
or even a little bread, any of which in- 
gredients, with a little artfulness, can be 
distilled deliciously and potently. 

The picture is just as desolate at 
Dnepropetrovsk where 30 per cent of 
all housing and 80 per cent of all in- 
dusty is destroyed. Seventy per cent of 
the city’s schools are no more, destruction 
that stands as a living memory to Ger- 
many’s endeavor to destroy all schools 
from the Austrian border on to Stalin- 





grad. In this way the Nazis schemed to 
set the Slav countries back in education, a 
factor which the German masterminds 
calculated would make the Reich a lead- 
ing power in another fifteen years. 

Busy Russian hands are now bent on 
reconstructing the Soviets’ pet project, 
the Dnepropetrovsk Dam. American en- 
gineers a score of years ago labored to 
harness the unlimited power of the 
Dnieper River. Then the Germans came 
and the Russians blew up the dam. Even 
the pride of Russia was expendable. As 
to the Germans and Hungarians who 
occupied the town, a Russian captain 
said: “You Americans have already for- 
given the Magyars. As for me, I choose 
toremember the murderers of my family.” 


Out of the Ashes 


The food situation in the Ukraine, 
Byelo-Russia and the Donbas has been 
very bad and although it is better now it 
still consists of bread, bread again and 
more bread. In summer there are a few 
potatoes to be had, and an occasional 
cucumber or onion. To illustrate the food 
shortage let us take the case of the thirteen 
thousand workers who were engaged in 
the reconstruction of near-by Zaporozhe. 
These workers, despite the hard service 
they were rendering, received only three 
ounces of fat and less than two pounds of 
meat for all the month of May. The aver- 
age calorie count was 800 a day. By con- 
fiscating cereals from occupied countries 
there is now enough bread to go around 
without rationing. 

Everywhere in Russian occupied Eu- 
rope and in Russia proper you'll find the 
Russiansharboringinfinite distrust toward 
the West and its people, and a terrible 
hate for the Germans and their former 
satellites. If any hate is justified, this hate 
has been by the wanton destruction by 
the Germans, but the distrust is a deeply 
rooted Oriental trait. China, Japan, 
Egypt, the Levant and Russia have al- 
ways distrusted the foreigner. The Rus- 
sians, however, do show kindness to the 
stranger although this kindness in more 
recent times has been repressed by the 
secret police, a fact which makes most 
Russians careful and reluctant in speak- 
ing with strangers. 

Recently an American officer visited 
a Russian officers’ club in an occupied 
zone and got as far as the usher who 
refused him admission. The American 
would not let it go at that, finally neces- 
sitating the intervention of an NKVD 
captain. The captain explained that 
American officers were admitted only 
upon invitation. Before he even began to 
speak, the NK VD captain beckoned to a 
group of his fellow officers to witness the 
innocent nature of the conversation. Fear 
of persecution, and.suspicion make getting 
along with the Russians hard. 

Because of the cautious attitude of the 
Russians and the red tape that travel in 
their zone involves, and because of the 
physical destruction of the country the 
entire picture is very sad. But something 
irrepressively strong and primitive smol- 
ders and lives in the Russian soul and, 
after the harvest, and after a little clean- 
ing here and patching there, Russia will 
smile again. And when Russia smiles 
she is something to see. THE END 
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and Bryce Canyon @ Charleston Azalea Gardens 
© Wild Flowers (2 sets) © Natchez, Miss. Homes (2 
sets) © Bad Lands and Black Hills © Pacific Northwest 
(Mt. Rainier, Mt. Hood, Mt. Lassen, Oregon Coast} + 
Caves (Carlsbad, Mommoth, Luray, Mounds, Wind) 
© Old East (Williamsburg, Mt. Vernon, Monticello, 
Washington) © Florida Sea Shells © Sunsets and 
Marines © Guatemala (2 sets) © Canadian Rockies 
(Banff, Lake Lovise, Jasper) ¢ Autumn Colors (Wis. 
consin, Maine, Vermont, Wyoming) ® Wild Animals 
and Birds ¢ Garden Club (Several renowned Gardens) 
Per set of 25 slides .. «2 ecccces $10.00 
Single or slides, ea.... 50 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 

















Protessionally photographed and reproduced by 


M. E.DIEMER, PH.D. STUDIO AND 


LABORATORY 


325 N. RANDALL AVENUE 
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Your snapshots 
will look profes- 
sional on the 25 
high grade white 
looseleaf (844" x 
11”) pages. Gift suggestion: snap 
friends’ haunts or homes for cov- 
er picture. Mail cover picture 
with printing desired to 


* MADISON 5S, Ww 








HAND- LETTERED 
SALON ALBUM 


On a stiff black 
cover, we letter a 
name, title, and /or 
date in white, also 
we mount your 
favorite photo, 


¢ 






















SALLY BURKHAM « R.R.2 © Florissant, Mo, 


SKYLINE INN 




















OVER 2000 FT. ELEVATION 








All Sports * Dancing * Cocktail Bar 
Honeymooners’ Paradise 

















Short walk to charming 
Mountain Village, 
transportation center, 


























MT. POCONO, PA. 

















Tears Meas 


- To MEXICO 


Guatemala—Yucatan—Cuba—Haiti 
Bermuda—Nassau—Jamaica—Barbados 


Also Trips within United States. 
Honeymoon, Rest, Recreation, Scenic, Cruise. 
For info—give date & length trip wanted. 
THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED CLIENTS 

Offices in nine cities 


Aut Fours Sysrem 
II So. La Salle CHICAGO 3 













Helpful travel hints 
-..fictional and 
factual travel stories 
-.- trailer park loca- 
tions . . . cartoons— 
12 issues a year only 
$1.00. For FREE 
sample copy write today to 
TRAIL-R-NEWS, Box 431, 
Glendale, California. 


TRAIL-R-NEWS 
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ROVEY PLAZA 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA 








‘THE PIN WITH 
THE LASTING GRIP 


SMOOTH FINISH 
WSIDE AND OUT 





STEP INTO COMFORT IN 


ST. LOUIS 
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New Aspects of Southern Mexico, 
Bermuda Whales and New Orleans Jazz 
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FROM MEXICO SOUTH (xworr) COVARRUBIAS 








Covarrubias on Mexico 


MEXICO souTH, The Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec (Knopf, $7.50), by Miguel 
Covarrubias is a comprehensive picture 
of the isolated region divided between 
the Mexican states of Veracruz and 
Oaxaca. While Central Mexico and Yu- 
catan have been thoroughly studied, the 
Isthmus which bridges the two regions is 
comparatively unfamiliar. The physical 
barriers are high mountain ranges on one 
side and jungle on the other. Covarrubias 
has succeeded well in filling the gap. 

His book represents eight years of 
study and travel, partially made possible 
by a Guggenheim Award. It is illustrated 
by eight full-color paintings and ninety- 
two drawings by the author, has ninety- 
six pages of photographs, an extensive 
bibliography, and a short vocabulary in 
the seven major languages of the Te- 
huantepec Indians. 

Mexico South will obviously interest 
students of Indian ethnology, archaeology, 
painting, sculpture, music and poetry, 
and it will aid the potential visitor to 
understand the proud survivors of a very 
old and highly developed culture, who 
are struggling against despotic landowners 
and politicians. Covarrubias handles his 
subject in a way that is neither too slight 
nor too pedantic. 


Palola Marriage Customs 


BLUE ANGELS AND WHALES, by Robert 
Gibbings (Dutton, $3.00), is an infor- 
mal, breezy book attractively illustrated 
by the author, who also wrote Lovely 
is the Lee, onetime Book-of-the-Month 
selection. Gibbings made his fish sketches 
on sheets of xylonite while wander- 
ing under the water off Bermuda and in 
the Red Sea. He tosses in a recipe for 
planters’ punch, a few paragraphs on a 
human Blue Angel (she was buxom, 
blond and generally wore blue), and 
contrasts the sweet disposition of Bermuda 
whales with the blood-and-thunder mam- 
mals of the Red Sea. We never knew that 
psychological tests have been given fish, 


or that each month on the night after the 
full moon, fifty minutes after sunset, is 
the marriage hour of the phosphorescent 
worm Called the palolo. 


New Jazz History 


RUDI BLESH, in Shining Trumpets: A 
History of Jazz (Knopf, $5), does an al- 
most monumental amount of digging, 
digesting and appraising of jazz perform- 
ers and performances. 

His approach is not only scholarly but 
at times as zestful as it would have been to 
wander into New Orleans’ wicked Story- 
ville when it was in full bloom. His main 
thesis is that New Orleans-style jazz is the 
real fourteen-carat stuff, Chicago style is 
gold-plated, and everything else is dross. 
Mr. Blesh is a jazz cultist and, like all 
cultists, arbitrary. 

In the course of expressing his original 
and incisive opinions he knocks on the 
head quite a number of jazz heroes, past 
and present. And you might conclude 
that for him King Oliver, with his Creole 
Jazz Band, is still king. 


Sportsmen’s Record 


coop sHoT (Knopf, $6.00), by Bob, 
Dan and Ray Holland, is a natural for 
outdoorsmen. Edited and captioned by 
Ray Holland, former editor of Field and 
Stream, it is a photographic action 
story of more hunting and fishing trips 
than most men are able to cram into 
a lifetime. The gravure photos were taken 
by the junior Hollands, Bob and Dan, 
over a range of country that extends from 
Alaska to Brownsville, Texas. 

Outstanding among the more than 150 
photographs are sights many woodsmen 
never come quite close enough to see: a 
cow moose en route with calf, a fisherman 
whose enthusiasm has taken him over 
his waders up to his neck, a mixed flock 
of Canada geese and widgeon braking in 
for a landing. Another, more poignant 
than a day full of “misses,” shows a 
seldom sung story of sport with a blan- 
keted hunter tucked up by a smudge fire 
resigned to a session with “no-see-ums” 
and black flies. The captions are capsules 
of outdoors knowledge. 


Delta Bird Life 


WILD ACRES, by Henry Hatzlit Kop- 
man (Dutton, $3), discusses the bird-life 
of the lower reaches of the Mississippi 
through the Delta into the Gulf of Mexico, 
with a foreword by John Kieran. The 
book suffers by complete absence of il- 
lustration, but bird lovers in general will 
find it worth having. Perhaps they’ve 
always known there are bachelors among 
birds, which “do not give up regularly 
their life of free movement for more fixed 
habits.” 





If you yearn for action and the open spaces, 
here’s the answer to your vacation dreams. If 
it's rest and relaxation you seek, you'll find sun- 
filled days of loafing here. Never before a guest 
ranch like LOST VALLEY, where you enjoy the 
comforts of a modern resort hotel amid the fun 
and activities of a real Texas ranch. Whether 
you ride the range on Golden Palominos, or just 
Aleaber loaf on the sun-decks.... this is 
ranch life at its best. Accommoda- 
tions in main hotel building, or 

deluxe private lodges. 


For Information and Reservations write: 
MIKE ROBINSON, Managing Director 


LOST VALLEY RANCH + BANDERA, TEXAS 


MILL CounTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
* 


A RESORT HOTEL 
ON A TEXAS RANCH 


JUST 36 MILES FROM SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


HALE weve: TRAILERS 








READY and RARIN’ TO GO! 


HETHER it’s vacation-touring, 
camping, or trips to the seashore 
or mountains the Hale one-wheel trailer 
simply dissolves the old problem of stow- 
ing luggage. 
Will carry 500 lbs.: body 56” long, 40” 
wide; complete with 16 x 5.00 six-ply tire 
and tail light. 


@ Remarkably easy to operate. 

@ Light, yet structurally strong. 

@ Easy-riding under all load 
conditions. 


The Hale two-wheel trailer, body 66” 
by 48%”, is designed for maximum load 
capacity with relation to weight; handles a 
1500 lb. load comfortably—yet weighs 
only 575 lbs. Order now and be ready! 


—— FirePump ..—..... .. 
s HALE Gomipane. “t 
| Conshohocken, Pa. | 

Gentlemen: Please send me your folder describing | 
| Hale one- and two-wheel trailers. 
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Contents of Volume 1—HoLibAy 











TITLE 


@ AIR TRAVEL 

A Flying Start (private plane) . . 
Airborne (artist's air views) 

Round the World in Six Days . . 
Skyriding at 300 M.P.H. . . . . 
They Make Air Travel Safer 


Two Hours to Europe. . . «+ 2 + +> 


@ ALASKA 

Can You Drive to Alaska? 
Hungry Highway 

@ ARIZONA (see Southwest) 


@ ARKANSAS 
In Them Hills (Ozarks) 


@ CALIFORNIA 

California Reunion 

Ground on Fire (Death Valley). 
Highway to Hollywood (Wilshire Bivd. ). 


Santa Barbara's Big Party 
Treasury of the Past 

(Pony Express Museum) 
You Take the High Road (Sierras) 


@ CANADA 


Geese on the Gale (James Bay). . . 


Now We are Twelve (Dionnes) 
Powwow of Peace (Banff) 


Strawberry Isle (Isle of Orleans) . . . 


@ CARTOGRAPHS 

Animal Kingdom, U.S.A... . . 
Symbols of Summer (butterflies) 
Ducks, Geese, Swans 

Florida: Big Sunshine - 

Holy Land 

Indian Life in Indian Art 

Land of Lore and Legend 
National Parks 


Rediscovering America (pioneer trails). 


Wild Flowers. . 


@ CENTRAL AMERICA 

Magnet of Middle America 
(Guatemala) 

*Can You Drive to South América? . 

@ COLORADO 

Dudes in the Rockies (ranches) . . 

High, Wide and Handsome (Denver) 

@ EUROPE 

Beauty is Where You Find It 

The Emperor's House (Corsica) . 

England in Maytime 

Europe's Still There 

Iceland With Steam Heat 


My Most Memorable Holiday (Riviera). 


Sweden Spreads the Carpet 


@ FASHIONS 

Clothes ‘vo Fit the Clime 
Honeymoon in Mantucket 
Houseparty at Hanover 
Mardi Gras Magic 


a Ai Cebies. 6s. 6 6 2 22, Sept. 


. Herbert Mitgang 


- Tora Nordstrom-Bonnier . . . . 





March —December, 1946 


AUTHOR PAGE Miami and the Beach .. . 
Oldest City in the U.S. (St. Augustine) 
The Pole-Vaulting Fish of Wakulla . . 


Kenneth S. Fagg, Norman Corwin. 


. Frederick C. Othman ‘ @ FOOD 
- + Frank J. Taylor. Banquet on the Wing (airlines) . . . Silas Spitzer 


Come and Get It! (camp cooking) . . Richard L. Neubergér . 

Grand Tour in the Kitchen Malcolm LaPrade 

Wee Plea. « 0 6 6 0 

Put On That Apron, Men 

Salad Time 

@ GAMES 

Better Than Cat’s Cradle. . . . . 102, July 

Checkerboard History . is X. il 30, Mar. 

Everett and Olga Webber . I 1 Gin Round-Up (rummy) . b crmeosccss CGe. 
Hare and Hounds (bicycles) i 

Personalogies . Sarah Newmeyer. ..... ~ 

Polo + Jacks = Cholla Mark McMillin 

. Isabelle F. Story L \ Puzzle Yourself ae i +» « 109, Mar. 

Matt Weinstock , Aug. Salt, Vinegar, Mustard, Pepper! « aa i 50, June 

Cameron Shipp , Oct. Snapshot Scavenger Hunt Ewell Sale o 0.0 2 tae 

Fronk J. Teyler : © CSCS 

Dean Jennings... « . 1 . Atlanta's Peachtree Street ..... - “ee cscoccoe SMe. 

Hyatt Downing e L ° @ HAWAII 

Parade in Paradise . .... > Blake Clark . . . 65, Juhe 

@ HIGHWAY TRAVEL 

Carefree Car Travel. Philip and Phyllis Newill . . . . 86, Apr. 

Roads to Tomorrow William Carter. . 2. 2. 2s « 58, Mar. 

See the Land (country roads) . . . . Hal Borland. . . 6 94, Sept. 

Take Them (children) and Like It . . . Dolores Taylor Scott 93, July 

@ HOBBIES 

Adventures in Summer Skies Roy K. Marshall . . ° - 55, June 


Richard L. Neuberger . . . 
Edward A. Herron 


- Taylor Poore, Charles E. Mohr. . 84, Oct. Beware the Demon Hobby Ray Millholland 97, Apr. 
- Roswell Williams, Johh W. Cadbury 80, July Don't Forget the Film (home movies). . : eo - « 101, Aug. 


Jacob Bates Abbott, Charles E. Mohr 84, Nov. Gems of the Ocean (shells) Paul W. Kearney 26, July 
Arnold Blanch 56, Dec. How to Do Nothing . Maysel Archer McLemore. . . . 90, Aug. 
James Lewicki Make Mire Wild! (berry picking). . . - « 36, June 
Joseph Feher, Robert J. Cadigan . 40, Apr. Make Them a Story, Daddy 43, Apr. 
William Gropper, Robert J. Cadigan 56, Sept. More Fun at Home (toy building). . . Willi q bees 88, Mar. 


Maurice Freed, Robert J. Cadigan. 42, June “Swing That Pretty Gal” (square dance) B. W. i 83, Mar. 
Nora Levin, Robert J. Cadigan . 72, Aug. 


Clayton Whitehill, EdgorT. Wherry 34, Mar. @ HOLIDAYS 

Don't Miss the Parade, Daddy (July 4th). 4 i ‘ 17, July 
People on Holiday - 154, Dec. 
Thurston Hatcher . . « « « « 40, Mar. Sunrise Service (Easter) 


20th Century Druids (Halloween). . . 
@ ILLINOIS 
Chicago as Her Writers See It. . . . Morgaret M. Reynolds . 


. Richard L. Field. 2. 1 22, July State Street, Chicago LovisL. Pryor. . . 
. Helen Worden \ Young Lincoln Lived Here (New Salem). Gladys Perrow Wehr 


@ INDIANA 

Vernon Howe Bailey Picnic at Indianapolis (auto race). . . Paul Gardner 

Beverley Nichols , © KDCTUCKY } 

Edward M. Strode 4 More Than a Horse Race (Derby). . + Red Smith. . 

Edward M. Strode 6 @ LOUISIANA 

Lily Pons Jungle Gardens (Avery Island). . . . Ruth Ayers 

@ MAPS 

Kay Campbell Atlases, Maps and Globes . . . . . William Laas. + « 121, Dec. 
Cecile Nation @ MICHIGAN 


Margaret Hockaday . Birling at the Roleo (Gladstone) . . . Clay Perry .... 69, July 
Cecile Nation . Car-Less Island (Mackinac) Jack Van Coevering. 60, Aug. 


Meeting the Prodigal Sun(beach fashions) Edo Ivey Power-Happy Boat Race (Gold Cup) . Harvey W. Patton .. . 59, Sept. 


Pattern for Packing 

The Shorts Story 

Ski Fashions 

Streamlining a Country Week End . 
Toni Frissell (air wardrobe) 


® FLORIDA 


Blanch and Lee (Florida art) 
Fishing in Florida 


Florida: Gorgeous Hussy 
Florida's West Coast Islands 


Key West Has Character 
Lincoln Road, Miami Beach 


Evelyn Miller Crowell @ MEXICO 
Phyllis Krafft Newill . 
Margaret Hockaday Acapulco at Christmas 93, Dec. 


. Cecile Nation r Expert Shopping in Mexico . 92, Nov. 


Holiday in Mexico (cartoons) . . i 36, Sept. 
Jungle City Week End i i 99, Nov. 
Mexico's Fabulous Fishing Hole. . . . John Edwin Hogg. .. . 33, Apr. 
Overcoats Without Sleeves (shopping). Frederick C. Othman 11, May 


@ MINNESOTA 

Nicollet Avenue (Minneapolis) . . . . Walt Raschick . . . 97, Sept. 
@ MISSOURI 

Sopranos and Soda Pop (St. Louis) . . Gaile Dugas. . . « 44, Aug. 
@ NATIONAL PARKS AND FORESTS 





Enchanted (petrified) Forests. . . . . Joyce Rockwood Muench... . 99, Sept. 





*Facts now in question; not recommended. Follow the Sioux Indian Warpath. . . Merrill J. Mattes. ...... 61, June 








A 








Great Walled River (Grand Canyon) . 
Holiday Service (tourist seasons). . . 


Our Gayest Canyon (Bryce). . . . . Philip and Phyllis Newill 3. 6. oe 
Yankee Yellowstone (Acadig) . . . . Ruth Ayets ..... +++ + 412, June 
@ MEAR EAST 
Christmas Cities (Bethlehem, Jerusalem). Francis Chase, Jr.. . . . ++ + 97, Dec. 
@ NEVADA 
Helidorado! (Las Vegas). ..... Jonreed Lauritzen. . . .... 81, May 
Reno’s Virginia Street . . . . . . . Dean Jennings. . .... =. =. 72, Oct. 
@ NEW ENGLAND 
A Books Tour of New England. . . . Charleslee . ....... + 111, July 
Boston's Musical Picnic . . . . . . . Arthur Fiedler . . . .. =. =. =~. 30, Apr. 
Gin < 650: 08960 64 6 v6 TR RRs os a cee 0 Oe, ae 
Two Weeks Before the Mast 

(windjammers) . . 2... ee es ee ae we 
@ NEW JERSEY ° 
Long Ago’s Not Far Away (ghost towns). Eric Curtis. . . . . +++ ++ 55, Mar. 
Opening 100 Clams (Atlantic City) . . Carl L. Biemiller ....... 5, Mar. 
@ NEW MEXICO (see Southwest) 
@ NEW YORK : 
Corn-Tassel Classic (Hambletonian) . . Oscar Fraley. . . .. +. - 33, Aug. 
Fe UN 65056 0's 68 © ck mee We &. 8 . « 79, May 
In Defense of Brooklyn. . . . . . . Murray Goodwin ‘oe Ee 79, Nov. 
ieleeenn Me Blew VOR o > 0 0 4 0 0 wh 0 10-0 18 eid are 
Manhattan Frontier (canoeing) . P Don SE Se ee toe 64, July 
Manhattan Holiday . ...-..+.- Louis Untermeyer. . .... 34, Oct. 
New Eyes on New York (Jose Bartoli). Maria Caporale ...... . 15, Oct. 
New York Bibliography .....-++-- eo ares ete o's. 6 SR 
New York Theatre. . . . . . ~~ ~ Robert Sylvester oe oe ee 46, Oct. 
Village in Gotham. . . «+ + ss > Se PS, «6 <0. one 0.% 19, May 
Wish You Were Here (Niagara Falls) . Carl L. Biemiller . . .:. .. . 23, June 
@ NORTH CAROLINA 
Golftown, U.S.A. (Pinehurst). . . . . George F. Shearwood. . . . . 26, Nov. 
The Resort That War Built (Fontana) . Clarence Woodbury. .... . 36, Aug. 
Village of Stars (Roanoke Island). . . Francis X. Martinez... .. . 74, June 
When the Band Parades 

(Elizabeth City). . . . . . + + « Francis X. Martinez... .. . 60, May 
@ OHIO 
Said Cleveland, “Let’s Celebrate” . . Francis X. Martinez. . ... . 18, Aug. 
@ OKLAHOMA (see Southwest) 
@ ORIENT 
Buddha Temptation (China and Tibet). William Gilman. . . .. ~~ « 104, Sept. 
@ PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Literary Trails to the Pacific Northwest. Margaret M. Reynolds. . . . . 118, Aug. 
San Juan Islands (Puget Sound) . . William lL. Worden. . . . ~~ 61, Oct. 
Snowballs in June (Mt. Hood) . . . . Virgil Smith. ...... - + 58, June 
@ PENNSYLVANIA 
Candy-Coated Playtown (Hershey) . . Carll. Biemiller ....... 83, Sept. 
The Nation’s Home Town (Philadelphia). Dolores Taylor Scott. . . ... 19, Apr. 
@ RAILROAD TRAVEL 
Inside Track for the Traveler . . . . Walter Dorwin Teague. . . . . 72, Apr. 
SS FP arr a a ce ae ee SE. + ce ws 6. ee ke 93, June 
@ RECREATION 
Backstage With the Big Top. . . . . Ewell Sale ......+.. +. 34, June 
Ballerina’s Ageless Legs . . . . . . Robert W. Desmond. .... . 73, Mar. 
Carnival Lure. . . . «+ + + + « « Oren Arnold be terw swe 9, Apr. 
Fair Days are Here Again . .... Joseph C. Keeley. . ..... 111, Sept. 
Fun is Epidemic (Lynwood, vod - Don Eddy. 2215-222 = 38, duly 
Having Any Fun? . . ..- - - « « Malcolm S. Knowles. . . . .. 14, Sept. 
Space for Play. . . . «© 2. + 2 «6 oo fe Per ee 33, May 
Trespassers Welcome (state parks) . . Catherine Woolley ...... 51, July 
@ SOUTH AMERICA 
Amateurs on the Amazon. . ... - Charles W. Darlington. . . . . 43, Sept. 
Buenos Aires Report. . . id ow IA G'S a ale. or bee 20, Nov. 
Introducing Ludwig Bomelmens (Ecuador) Ludwig Bemelmans . . . . . - 68, Dec, 
South American Ways . . . . . . ~ Francis X. Martinez. . . . . . 27, Apr. 
We're Going Back to the Jungle. . . Richardl. Field. ....... 5, Oct. 
@ SOUTH CARCLINA 
Lady of the Lowlands (Charleston) . . Maria Caporale ...... . 56, Apr. 
@ SOUTH DAKOTA 
Magic Mountains (Black Hills) . . . . Robert J. Casey ....... 47, July 
Pheasant Capital of the World (Huron). Gordon Macquarrie. . . . . . 58, Oct. 
SOUTHWEST 
Acoma (New Mexico) . ...... Glenn R. Vernam . ..... . 44, Nov. 
Alamogordo (poem). . .... . > & = ees - 56, Nov. 
Se PS ee oe ere ee CB ee: 
Atom Site (New Mexico) . . . . . . Willlane. . ..... ++ + 52, Nov. 
Carlsbad Caverns. . . . . « «is - Dolores Taylor Scott. . . . . . 46, Nov. 
Cliff Dwellers. . . 2... ii ae 2. ot SO eS | 6s oa ee 67, Mar. 
*The Dance That Hid the Son a Gm ass ex OS 68, Aug. 
Delfinio Goes to the Fiesta (Santa Fe). ae per es 91, Sept. 
Fabulous Empire (101 Ranch, Okla.) . Fred Gipson. . . . . . - 65, Sept. 
POR 602 oS ca SauigeS ele w 6. ees re ek re 50, Nov. 





Philip and Phyllis Newill 





126, Aug. 





*Facts now in question: not recommended. 





New Mexican Santos .... . 


New Mexico, The Sunshine State . 
Slaphappy Hostelry (Las Cruces, 
Taos (New Mexico) ...... 


Basketball from the Inside . . . . 
Books (outdoor activities)... . . 


Buckle on Your Wings (soaring) . 


Downhill It's Terrific! (bicycling) . . 
EveniCanTiea Fly. ...... 


Football Raters. ....... 
Grandstand Managers (baseball) 
How to Score Baseball Broadcasts 


N. M.) 


. 


Kid Brother to Tennis (paddle tennis) . 


Montreal “Millionaires” (hockey) . 
More Fun Than Glory (tennis) . . 


Noodeling for Novices (turtle hunt) . . 


Now You Can Get in the Swim. . . 


Paddle Your Own Canoe. . . . 
Riding a Live Hobby (horses) . . 
Rodeos are Risky. ...... 


Sail the Sound in Dinghies . .. . 


Sandsailing in Florida . . . . . 
The Odds are on the Fish (surf fishin 
They've Streamlined Football . . 


Weep No More, You Duffers (golf) . 


. 
. 


g) . 


When They Smile, Look Out! (boxing) . 


@ STEAMSHIP TRAVEL 
Fist Voyage. . . . 1.22 © 
My Most Memorable Vacation. 


@ TENNESSEE 
The Beast of Kings (boar hunt). 
@ U.S.A. 


A Frenchman Explores America. . . 


Accent on Accent (poem) . . . . 


i a 


Living War Memorials . . . . 


Robert Sylvester 
Lou Little... 
- Harry Robert. . 
Bill Corum. . . 


Russ Davis. . . . 
Alice Marble. 


Esther Williams. . 
Marshall Reinig. 


. 
: 
. 
. 


- Elizabeth Taylor . 
Arthur H. Carhart. 
. Arthur Bartlett. . . 


Naomi Jolles. . . 
Bennett Cerf. . . 


+ Joseph Marshall 


. Pierre A. Emery 


Berton Braley . . 


. lars Morris . . 


— ° ren nee 


Mississippi: River Worth 7 About. 


Our Country (pictures) . eaves 
@ UTAH 

Main Street of the Mormons. . . . . 
@ VACATIONS 

A Vacation That Fits (test). . . . . . 
Dime-Bank Odyssey. .... +. 


Goods, T94G wee tc 8 8 
It's Doctor's Orders .....-. 


It Should Happen to a Dog (cartoon) . 


Lunatic Holiday. . ....- ° 
Tipping is So Noble. . .... 
Turn of a Worm (travel gripes) 


We Hate to See You Go (tipping) . 


X Marks Our Room (post cards) . 
@ VIRGINIA 
Highroad to History. ..... 


. 


. 


Rubber-Boot Roundup (Chincoteague) . 


@ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Lilies from a Mud Puddle (Kenilworth) . 


Pennsylvania Avenue. . ... . 


Where the Guide Books Leave Off . 


@ WEATHER 

Autumn Colors . . «+ e+ eo 
Clothes aren't Enough . . .. . 
How to Beat the Climate. . . . 


No Need for Cold Feet... ... 


Weather Maps. .....+.- 


Winter Wonder. . . . 2... + +s 


@ WEST INDIES 


Bahamas Adventure. ...... 


40 Girls in Bermuda. . . .. 
Syn 40 «9 0 tees s 
Wide-Awake Bermuda. ... . 
@ WISCONSIN 

Bring Your Own Crackers. . . . 


@ WORLD TRAVEL 
After a Million Miles. . . . . .« 


Bon Voyage (Charictte Gilbert) . 
look Again .. 2 oe 2 oo 2 
Roy Chapman Andrews. . . . . 
Sir Hubert Wilkins. . . . 2... 
Why I Travel. . .. +--+ + 
World to Choose From. . . . . 


@ WYOMING 
Riding High (pack trip). . . . . 


Margaret M. Reynolds. . 
o 0 0 + + « 66, Aug.; 42, "Sept.; 104, Oct. 


Dean Jennings... . . 


Lester F. Miles . . 
Carl L. Biemiller . . 


Morris Fishbein. . . . ; ° 1 





58, Nov. 
149, Nov. 
31, Nov. 
38, Nov. 
62, Nov. 
41, Nov. 


Branch McCracken with Robt. A. Cook 76, Dec. 
Charles lee . . . 
- Oren Arnold. . 
Stan Midgley . 
Bill Driscoll . . 
Russ Davis. . . . 
Stan Baumgartner. 
Robert J. Cadigan 
R. Magruder Dobie 


143, Oct. 
88, Sept. 
73, July 
66, May 
14, Nov. 
47, May 

118, May 


. 105, Aug. 


Brooke and Morgan Dennis . 


- Walter B. Pitkin . . 
Harold T. Bers. . . . 


Frederick C. Othman 


Ewell Sale. . . 
Earl Selby. . . 


Maria Caporale . 


Donald Culross Peattie 


William Carter. 
- Paul A. Siple. 


Carl L. Biemiller 
Ewell Sale. . . 


+ Harvey Smith... . 
- Charlotte Mackey. . 


* 


36, Mar. 
81, Sept. 
97, June 
64, Apr. 
81, June 
102, Sept. 
89, Oct. 
27, Mar. 
74, Nov. 
93, Aug. 
107, Oct. 
34, July 
87, June 


40, Aug. 
19, Sept. 


38, Sept. 


33, Sept. 
13, Nov. 
46, Mar. 
89, July 
114, June 


87, July 


10, June 
42, May 
99, July 
51, Mar. 


+ 129, Oct. 


112, Dec. 
18, Dec. 
80, June 


- 118, Sept. 


“ee 


- Frederick C. Othman 


Paul-A..Siple. « 2 2 2 0 


Paul A. Siple.. . . 


Fred Rosen . . . 


- Eleanor Early 


Phil Drotning. . 


. Donald Culross Peattie . 


* 


James A. Fitzpatrick, 

as told to Helen Colton 
Dolores Taylor Scott. 
Dorothy Thompson 


Richard L. Field 


Lowell Thomas . 


John H. Jameson. . . 


~~ & 


82, Sept.; 
96, Nov.; 43, 132, Dec. 
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87, Nov. 


26, May 
54, July 


36, July 
48, June 
58, Aug. 


98, Nov. 
120, Oct.; 


85, Dec. 


22, Aug. 
50, Sept. 
29, Oct. 
67, Apr. 


76, July 


97, Aug. 


- 115, Oct. 


Barnett Lester . . . a 
Mrs. Frankiin D. Recsevel a 


“ee 


27, June 
44, Mar. 
70, Apr. 
24, Apr. 
43, July 


74, Aug. 
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THE FACE OF RUSSIA 
(Continued from Page 26) 


To the south is dry steppe and desert, to the 
north is arctic forest and tundra, eastward 
are mountains. These outer areas contain 
scattered oases, mining centers and even 
important cities, but the land holds little 
attraction for widespread settlement. 

The triangular or wedge pattern of 
Soviet geography suggests many things. 
The thick end of the wedge faces Europe, 
while only the thin edge extends into Asia. 
Thus German invasion in the west was 
far more of a blow than an equal Japa- 
nese penetration could have been in the 
east, The areas west of Moscow and Stalin- 
grad are among the most important in 
the Union. The Soviets have a long coast 
line on the Pacific, and will assuredly push 
Far Eastern developments, but their 
orientation is permanently westward. In 
Siberia one may still see virgin prairie 
being plowed for the first time, almost the 
last good pioneer land outside the tropics. 
The soil is marvelous, but the summer is 
brief and rainfall precarious. 

One of the many things that make a 
nation great is mineral wealth. Next to the 
United States, no nation begins to have 
as much coal or oil or other natural re- 
sources. 

Soviet coal reserves amount to over a 
trillion and a half tons, roughly half our 
own supplies and enough for centuries of 
use. The bulk of the coal lies in Siberia, 
but the largest output is still west of the 
Urals, especially in the Ukraine. Oil is 
limited to the Caspian Sea and Volga val- 
ley vicinities. The extent of the reserves is 
uncertain, but Soviet geologists rate them 
greater than those in the United States. 

Czarist Russia had but one important 
center of steel production, the Donets 
Basin in the Ukraine, and only two centers 
of light industry, Leningrad and Moscow. 
Today there are two additional areas of 
heavy industry, the Urals and the Kuz- 
nets Basin in Siberia, plus a dozen centers 
of machine and textile output. Perhaps 
nowhere in the world has any country 
ever experienced the industrial expansion 
of the USSR under the five-year pro- 
grams. Every city has doubled in size; 
many have quadrupled their population. 
If you want to discover what a housing 
shortage is really like, ask a Russian. 


The Scenic Route 


From east to west, any trip across the 
USSR tends to be monotonous. Day after 
day the landscape remains about the 
same. Only when one travels north or 
south does the country show variety. 

Northernmost Russia is a treeless land 
of grass and brush, the tundra. To the 
south is the world’s greatest forest, 
coniferous (evergreen) and scarcely 
touched. Next is a dry grassland or 
steppe, similar to that of the Dakotas or 
the Canadian prairies. Along the southern 
margin is the desert continuation of 
Mongolia. It is in the transition zone be- 
tween forest and steppe that conditions 
are best for agriculture; here is the ad- 
vancing wedge of settlement which widens 
westward to the Baltic and Black seas. 

Each of these four zones of natural 
vegetation plus the intervening cultivated 
triangle has its own geographic per- 


sonality. Both the tundra and the desert 
are nearly empty. In one the summers are 
too short, in the other the rainfall is in- 
adequate. Tundra dwellers are limited to 
a few Eskimolike people who catch 
fish in the summer and trap for furs in the 
winter, One is occasionally startled to see 
birch-bark wigwams scarcely distinguish- 
able from those of American Indians. In 
the desert there are only oases and a few 
nomads who pasture their flocks on 
chance areas of dry grass. 

The vast forests are almost equally 
empty. Only along the rivers are there 
clearings and log cabins, usually tens of 
miles apart. A typical settlement will have 
but a few dozen houses. Lumbering op- 
erations are active in some areas, but the 
cutting does not begin to equal the an- 
nual growth of trees. 


The Home of the Cossacks 


The steppe is more attractive, for at 
least it provides long vistas and rich grass. 
This is cattle country, or here and there 


wheatland. Sod houses are the rule. This: 


is the home of the Cossacks; separate 
groups inhabit the lands near each of the 
major rivers. Across these grasslands came 
the Mongol invasions in earlier centuries. 
Roads are few, but the land is so even 
that one may drive a Russian-built Ford 
almost anywhere across lots. 

Life within the agricultural and urban 
triangle has more variety, for here there 
are many kinds of farming, a considerable 
development of commerce and industry, 
and almost all of urban life. The older 
areas around Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev 
and Kharkov are most metropolitan, 
while the relatively newer Siberian de- 
velopments still have the characteristics 
of overgrown villages. Even in Soviet Asia 
there are two cities of a million population, 
Sverdlovsk and Tashkent, and twenty 
others over 100,000. 

Soviet geography is not just forests and 
minerals and places. The most interest- 
ing and most important part is the people. 
No less than 169 racial groups live in the 
USSR, in probably the world’s best ex- 
ample of ethnic democracy. Great Rus- 
sians make up only half of the 200,000,000 
population. Little Russians or Ukrainians 
come next, followed by White Russians, 
Uzbeks, Tatars, Kazaks, Hebrews, Azer- 
baijanians, Georgians and Armenians, all 
of whom number at least two million 
each. It is thus incorrect to speak of the 
people of the USSR only as Russians. The 
Russian Republic is merely the largest. 

The key word in Soviet geography is 
continentality. Its people live in the cen- 
ter of a gigantic land mass. Elsewhere the 
sea has been the highway for contact 
among nations and for interchange of cul- 
tural influences. Most of the Soviet Union 
is so remote from the sea that its people 
throughout history have remained inac- 
cessible, aloof from the cultural forces at 
work in the world about them. 

Further problems created by conti- 
nentality are cold and drought—condi- 
tions which in other lands are moderated 
by proximity to the sea. Balancing these 
are mineral wealth and a dynamic people. 
But geographical environment has fixed 
inescapable limitations which will prevent 
the USSR from ever becoming more 
than an A-minus power. THE END 





You'll find FUN and ROMANCE along 4 
beautiful and historic EL CAMINO REAL, .._ 


Long miles of sparkling beaches, i, 
scenic grandeur of pine-clad mountains 
abruptly from the sea, the cathedral-like quig 
and beauty of age-old Redwood groves nj 
the brooding calm of old Mission courtyer, 
and gardens. 


A balmy, sun-drenched climate prevaii 
along the entire California mid-coastal reg; 
‘tween San Francisco and Los Angeles: the hi; 
toric MISSION TRAILS area. 


Ventura, Santa Barbara, Santa Maria, Se, 
luis Obispo, Monterey Peninsula, Santa Cru, 
San Jose and San Mateo; with entrancing Sc, 
Francisco as one terminus and exciting Los Ap. 
geles as the other. Here is your ideal WintR 
VACATIONLAND! 


Hotel, Resort, Motel and Dude-Ranch «. 
commodations are more easily obtained now, 
but it is advisable to secure reservations ip 


advance. Write for scenic brochure and selected 
list of accommodations to 


CALIFORNIA MISSION TRAILS 
Association, Ltd. 


520 West Sixth Street a 
Los Angeles 14, California 





iS MORE fui. 


. when you have skis that give split 
second control. That’s why so many 
the nation’s better skiers use famou 
Groswolds — the handcrafted skis tha 
make skiing easier, more fun. 

Groswold’s exclusive double camber 
puts more ru g surface on the snow, 
makes possible quicker, easier contr 
for beginner or expert. 

Carefully selected woods, seasoned it 
Colorado’s warm, dry air, are expertly 
hand-crafted into long lasting, 
skis by wood working artisans who # 
skiers themselves—men who know from 
experience what makes a ski good. 


FREE catalog with pictures of famov 
ski areas, includes interesting fe 
“What To Look For When You Bu 
Skis” by Dick Durrance. Get your ©0f’ 
now. Mail coupon below at once. 


ree GROSWOLD- 


| 

SKI COMPANY 
1203 Shoshone St., Denver 4 = 
Gentlemen: Please send a 
ur FREE illustrated cotalog “? | 
Dick Durrance article, ‘Whot ml 
Look For When You Buy Skis - 








| 
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Easy to play 

«+ instructions in 

every package. 

Durable, hygienic 

«Can be washed with 

$ soap and water. 

1. plus tax in black 
$1.15 plus tax in bright 
colors. Sold at all stores. 
Learn to play in five 
minutes—write for 
FR&E Instruction Booklet 


and Song Folio. 


W® 
international Plastic Harmonica Corp., Newark, N. J. 





oit'NG ROOMS SEATING 180, 


< 
% 


WORLD + AMERICAN , 


These luxurious boardwalk hotels, 
whose “front yard"’ is the ocean, 
aredesigned solely for gracious living 
by the sea. The happiness of their 
guests, at any season of the year, af- 
firms the success of the ‘‘C-HH”’ idea. 


(HALFONTE” 
HADDON HALL 
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FACTS FOR 


HOLIDAYS 


Latest travel information 


on places featured in this issue 


CTS FOR HOLIDAYS supplies additional 
Snedieten on some of the places and 
trips featured in this issue. Each item 
below bears the same title as the article it 
supplements. For further aid in planning 
specific trips, write to Hotiway Informa- 
tion Service, Independence Building, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


The Face of Russia (page 26) 


WHILE TRAVEL in Soviet Russia is neither 
possible nor practical now, the following 
books may contribute to your understand- 
ing of that country: These Are the Rus- 
sians, Richard E. Lauterback, 1945; I Saw 
the Russian People, Ella Winter, 1945; 
Russia and the Western World, Max. M. 
Laserson, 1945; Soviet Asia Mission, 
Henry A. Wallace, 1946; Russia on the 
Way, Salisbury Harrison, 1946; The 
Great Challenge, Louis Fischer, 1946. 


California the Golden (page 27) 


AS JOHN GUNTHER points out, California 
has everything, including 500 kinds of 
fish in the ocean around San Francisco. 
You can swim in winter, ski in summer 
and play golf the year round if you don’t 
mind a little rain. Among California’s 
most popular tourist regions are: 

Trinity Atps (U.S.99 and 299): rugged 
mountain climbing, good fishing and 
hunting, summer season. 

Repwoop Empire (U. S. 101 north of 
San Francisco): motoring and hiking ex- 


cellent in spring and early fall, winter 
brings heavy rains. 

LassEN VOLCANIC NATIONAL Park (State 
highways 36, 44 and 89): snow sports, 
hunting, mountain climbing, winter and 
summer accommodations. 

FEATHER River ReciOn (State 24 and 
89): favored by deer and cougar hunters, 
winter-sports enthusiasts and fishermen. 

Donner Pass (U.S. 40): winter-sports 
area, all-year route across the state. 

Lake Tanoe (U.S. 50, State 89): here 
are some of the finest summer resorts; 
some hotels remain open for ski season. 

MorHer Lope Country (State 49): 
remnants of the gold mining days; all 
year, most scenic in the spring. 

Wwe Dsstrict (west of Sacramento be- 
tween U.S. 40 and 101): festivals are held 
in the fall when grapes ripen. 

San Francisco: heavy rains in Decem- 
ber and January; summer cool and very 
foggy, evenings cool all year; yachting 
center, good duck hunting in near-by 
marshes. 

YoseMITE NATIONAL Park (State 41, 
120,140): open all year but most popular 
in summer; camps and meals for hiking 
and riding parties available during July 
and August in the High Sierras. 

Monterey Bay (State 1): all year with 
Santa Cruz best in summer, good ocean 
fishing. 

SEQUOIA AND Kino’s Canyon NATIONAL 
Parks (State 180, 198): summer accom- 
modations for campers, some winter 
sports. 

Mojave Desert, DEATH VALLEY (U.S, 
66,466; State 127, 190): hotelsand facilities 
for motorists open only from November 1 
to May 1 in Death Valley; cacti bloom 
early March to Easter. 

San Joaguin VA.tey (U.S. 99): luxuri- 
ant wild flowers from March. 

Los ANcELEs: September is hot and 
humid; heavy rains in spring and late 
fall, otherwise pleasant. 
















































































**He’ll move in a minute.”’ 










































































HERE THEY ARE 
the Original 


The uppers are waterproof elk 
. . . for greater hunting and fish- 
ing utility. That’s the only differ- 
ence between these boots and 
the famous rugged and com- 
fortable Paratrooper Jump 
Boots, made by Corcoran during 
the war. 


All sizes 
4-13% 
All widths 

AA - EEE 





No other boot gives you all these 
EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES 


Made of soft, pliable elk with extra heavy oil 
waterproofing. ‘ a 
@ Full 10 inch height gives proper support. 
Balanced construction gives ideal walking 
fort. ( 
e Special heel and toe construction prevents 


* Counter, box toe and bottom filler all leather. 


Shank jis made of steel. j 
reinforcing tape on sides of instep pre- 
° Heavy reisthing sod assures good coe 
Middle is leather of outersole q ; 
® See ee nation coned to middle sole ia 
two places and aed ~ on 
to prevent rippin, rf 
pecial Good: rubber heel gives maximum 
a sreiagiaess and reduces of tripping. 


At this Amazing 
Low Price 


rrr 
CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 

: Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots, 

' 

:Check [] Money Order () for $9.87 is enclosed. I 

twill pay postage C.O.D. 


. 
' Name 


Address 














+ Size and width of Shoe 
H-1 
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( Auco RAIN-MASTER | 
“Dead - Locker” 


WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ARMS and BLADES 


BLADE SNAP 


A war-born invention—by iSeoe 
for military aircraft —now for your car. 


DON'T SHOOT YOUR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 


He’s doing the best he can. Sure, he 
knows how dangerous it is for you to 
drive your car... in stormy weather. 

with your dull ‘old windshield wipers 
that smear and smear. He'd gladly put 
on for you quickly a pair of keen new 
ANCO RAIN-MASTER R Wiper Blades 
and Arms. He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 


PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 


After all, it’s your car to protect. So you 
remind him. Get RAIN-MASTERS . 

patented features ...original equipment 
On many makes of high grade cars and 
trucks...used in war—on our fighting 
tanks and trucks and ships and bombers 
too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner .. . last 
longer. May save you a costly smashup. 


Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 
Arms and Blades next time you buy gas. 


THE ANDERSON COMPANY 
Established 1918 
GARY, INDIANA 
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PAC FOR 


Ls 
: 


Pato Sprinos (U.S. 60, 70; State 111), 
primarily a winter resort but a few hotels 
stay open all year. 

San Dreco: pleasant all year except 
during short period of spring rains; Cali- 
fornians are able to swim there on New 
Year’s Day. 

Books on CauirorniA: Southern Cali- 
fornia Country, Carey McWilliams, 
1946; Continent’s End (anthology of re- 
gional writing), edited by Joseph Henry 
Jackson, 1944; Thirty-first Star, James 
Scherer, 1942; The Franciscan Missions 
of California, Karl Obert, 1941; Mexican 
Gold Trail, the Journal of a Forty-Niner, 
edited by Glenn S. Dumke, 1945; No 
More a Stranger (fictional treatment of 
Monterey in Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
time), Anne B. Fisher, 1946, 


California Education (page 36) 


TUITION and entrance requirements of 
California colleges and universities: 


HOLIDAYS 


University or Cairornia (Berkeley or 
Los Angeles), free to residents, $150 per 
semester for nonresidents; requires B aver- 
age last 3 years of high school. 

Sranrorp, $115 per quarter; requires 
certificate of high-school graduation. 

University OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
$10 per trimester unit; upper 50% high- 
school class. 

CauiForniA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
$180 per semester; prerequisite—certain 
high-school subjects, graduation not es- 
sential. 

Loyota Unrtversiry, $120 trimester; 
secondary-school certificate without re- 
gard to rank. 

University OF SAN Francisco, $85 tri- 
mester; B average secondary school plus 
additional requirements. 

Mitts Coece, $475 year; secondary 
school plus aptitude test. 

Scripps CoL.ece, $1200 year; (includ- 
ing fees); upper 10% secondary school. 





Climatological Interpretation 
BY WELDON F. HEALD ® 


Ca January weather. is as 
varied as the state’s widely different re- 
gions. Southern California, meaning the 
coast region from Santa Barbara through 


midsummer, with daytime temperatures 
around 60 or 70, dropping to 45 or lower 
at night. January is the wet season and 
it rains, roughly, every ten days, lasts for 
a day, sometimes two or three. February 
and March will be slightly warmer, but 
otherwise much the same. 

In the southeast are the deserts—the 
Colorado with its famous Palm Springs, 
the Mojave and Death Valley. Some spots 
in these dry stretches have had no rain 
for years. It’s cool in the north, milder to 
the south, and everywhere the tempera- 





CALIFORNIA WEATHER 
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ture takes a crash dive at night. It may - 
be 70 or 80 in the sun at midday, and 
freezing after dark. 

There’s a big winter-sports land in the 
Sierras, another in the southern moun- 
tains. Both have plenty of good skiing 
weather, the Sierras ranking as one of the 
world’s snowiest spots, with more than 73 
feet in one record year. 

The Bay area, around San Francisco, 
and the rest of the coast from Monterey 
north, is cool, and ranges from humid to 
soaking wet. San Francisco averages 4.41 
inches of rain in January, while one 
station in Lake County, directly north, 
averages 20.53 inches. 











scenic 
Laurentian 


@ Swing along Mont Tremblant's three 
ski lifts to regal Laurentian pecks .,, 
then glide down snow-packed ski 
trails through the exhilarating mountain 
air. Amble back to the luxurious Lodge 
for a delicious French-cooked dinner, 

Ski School for beginners and ex- 
perts. 40 miles of ski trails. Sleigh 
rides, dancing nightly. Large inviting 
lounges, comfortable beds. Cottages. 
Rates $10—$14 a day with meaks. 
Early reservations suggested. 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODG MONT TREMBLANT 


P.Q., CANADA 
90 miles north of Montreal 
FAMOUS YEAR-ROUND RESORT 











Now enjoy exquisite 
manicures with 
Beautiator. Send 


Ave., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. Literature on 








SUNBURN PREVENTIVE 


The Fisherman's Friend! It ain't 
pretty. It ain’t sweet-scented. But 
boy how it gets in there and fights 
long hours in the sun. If you're 
going South this winter don’t come 
in from a day's fishing looking like 
a boiled tender-foot. Use NOBURN 
as does the second generation of 
fishermen and hunters. It’s economt- 
ical—a little goes a long way. Ton 
with comfort. Ask your ishing 
guide. At leading drug and sporting 
goods stores. Or write Strong Cobb 
Division, Standard Brands Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22, ¥, ¥. 








Come, Fly to Paris (page 65) 


P ; WN. * ie . 
k/’ The wo ceuble aetting evn te Pars, Ay || . WHEN IN SOUthern California... 


French consul can issue a visa in approxi- 


mately 2 days to persons not going for 
p h | | business reasons or who intend to stay in 


France less than 3 months. If you’re go- 


f () l 0 f] | ( l ing on business or expect to stay longer, 
, allow 10 to 12 days for the visas. ‘ “3 
iC TWA has daily scheduled flights from a : U-DRIVE 
New York to Paris via Gander, New- : ae 
. ; foundland, and Shannon, Eire. Air 
anitians x France planes leave New York on Tues- 
) ; days, Thursdays and Saturdays via the 
same route. Fares on either line, includ- 
ing 15% U.S. tax, are $396.75 one way, 
$716.10 round trip. 
Pan American has no direct flight to 
Paris, but arrangements have been made 


Dedicated to your vacation 
pleasure, the British Colo- 
pecks.,, nial utilizes its unequalled . 
scked 4k | Si ypop eller enema for passengers to change to Panair do 


2 P z Brasil planes in London. 
J mountain og pv yllmeng mee For > latest information about hotels 
us Lodge went t in a far away and rates consult the French National 
ed dinner. HM fanguorous land. Cuisine Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
; and ex. supervised by Theodore York (Whitehall 3-6700). 
ls. Sleigh ae Books on Paris: Fair Fantastic Paris, 
Je inviting ’ Harold Ettlinger, 1944; The Last Time I 
Cottages, - SUF Saw Paris, Elliot Paul, 1942; Day of Paris 
ith meals. wn i -* (photographs), André Kertész, 1945; The 
ge Paris We Remember, Elisabeth Finley 
Thomas, 1943; So You’re Going to Paris, : 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES Clara Elizabeth Laughlin, 1938. WRITE OR WIRE TIME OF ARRIVAL 
ilew York Office. Robt. F. Warner Asso. 


Tl West 42nd St., BRyant 9-6347 The Sea and the Jungle (page 80) 
Chicago Office: 


77 W. Washington St., Randolph 0625 THE MOORE-MCCORMACK LINES have CALIFORNIA RENT CAR 
Washington Office: freighters sailing from New York to 
eee Semps Magee 2668 Belém 2 or 3 times a week, each carry- 
ing 12 passengers. The trip takes about 
10 days and costs $205, plus 15% U.S. 
tax. Arrangements to continue up the 


NOW! Vi OW CAN GET Amazon to Man4os on the Moore-Mc- S-U-N spells FUN at 


Cormack ships can be made only at 
THE Kalb dake Belém and generally require several days wt P. exgect 4 PZ dj 
D U sad L E > 4 of waiting; cost is $75 plus a small Bra- 


p 1 G D R é S S F R zilian transportation tax. Less comfort- a j & T , 
able but more adventurous are the small hla EGAS 
e ix 


ant’s three 


$07 SOUTH FLOWER STREET 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 

















wood-burning steamers which make fre- 


adhe p> rant nom Y, quent trips upriver to Manos in about 9 COLLEGE STUDENTS a ed NEVADA 
nloy enquie Suet ics cast. 7 4 days for $16, including meals. Sleeping TEACHERS 


lator. Send qj & accommodations are usually hammocks, 
r money order K : 


975 fe The i Ke. but if you love comfort you won’t be SHUT-INS > 
[ge Weotens ae wo going up the Amazon anyway (See TRAVELERS ws sunshine and bracing desert 


Literature on i F : Amateurs on the Amazon, September air give a quick lift to winter- 
i. ye . ‘ 


: weary spirits in this glorious new play- 

: Ho.tmay, by Charles W. Darlington). BIRTHDAYS ground. Here you'll find the Lied vr 
& . , If you: wish to fly, Pan American will WEDDINGS un you'll like. Bring your tennis rack- 

>. a take you to Belém from either New York et, golf clubs and skis... your riding 


lothes. Go fishing and 
or Miami in about 24 hours; $370 and | 1 year $5. 2 years $8. 3 years $11. boots and sua clothes. Go Sebing an 


é boating on Lake Mead...enjoy winter 
ICURIST , $317 plus 15% tax, respectively. Flight sports at Mt. Charleston. It’s an easy 


SS COREE EAO from Belén to Manfos, $53. Taca ‘Aire Just get in touch with your local ee ee Canyon, 
* No special skill needed ways also have trips scheduled at com- representative or send your order to National Parks. 
Send 25¢ for professional chart of instructions parable rates. Note: Rates like the foregoing, HOLIDAY After dark, dance to 
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g your dog. Name breed. . & our favorite bands, 
wulabler Abcaat Bedlin; particularly under present unsettled conditions, BOX 665, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE oe big-name floor 


Terie Irish Terre ’ 
ENTIVE Scomth Terie Sealyham, Th The are subject to change without notice. Hence it’s Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania shows... play in 
i! it cin’ ae ee SCS advisable always to have an extra peso on hand (J —————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—————————— — =n 
cented. But Hip or Sean Ghar casene tonne for sudden price rises. : : a for sun...for 
» and fights —— 4 Inquire of McGuire fun... by air, 
Hat Show for Hollywood (page 115) ' Seal rail or highway. 
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looking like T THIS BEAUTIFUL LODGE heart of the famous Hollywood school of 
LOBURN set on a 69 acre tract on Pine design. Within a few blocks of the hat 
” * just west of Fort Myers, you menagerie are shown gowns by Adri 1 > ip ager pee cepa Sprallirsnadh 
neration of can enjoy all th f pat § 8 y Adrian 47 days of luxurious air travel to Central 
livi ey = PEED Oe Gpeet and Howard Greer; the millinery of and South Americal Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, 
t's “a ro an atmosphere of luxury. Keneth Hopkins and his partner, Avis; Guatemala, Canal Zone, Ecuador, Peru, 
g way. ton ing — Boating — Swimmi > ! ’ , Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
- fishing Seafood dinners mea lea. . imported peasantries at Desda’s; and Juel Puerto Rico. Departure first of each month. 
‘ Amertean glen Park’s custom-made lingerie straight 

ind sporting Connected 
oh Cobb Rates to the mainland ay omy from the movie bedroom scene. Near by 
is Inc, 585 Gt ~ oye yorum is the Brown Derby, the Beverly-Wilshire, 
K 72, U1. "Olive © Pincland, Lee County, Florida | | Mike Romanoff’s—all swarming with 
movie stars. .... THE END 
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Ray Milland likes deep-sea fishing, but when the skipper says, 
“Get below, man the galley watch”’—like any sailorman—he gets. 


Bogart and Bacall get away from jj 


Greer Garson and husband Richard Ney 
(except for a few well-placed !ensny 


spend (their) second honeymoon at home. 


PEOPLE ON HOLIDAY 


Stars taking it easy can look and act like ordinary folks, but can’t escape the limelight. 
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Photogenic Jinx Falkenburg and her husband, Bob Burns, in his home workshop, shows 


Clark Gable, while duck hunting in Mexico, has 
Lt. Col. Tex McCrary, discuss love on a tennis court. son, Steve, 5, the way to repair a hand lof 


an unrecorded dialogue with an outboard motor. 


Gertrude Lawrence’s choice for a holiday is Waikiki Beach. [mpo 
details in the conventional Hawaiian costume are a smile and flower in 
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When in Rome, do as the tourists do, muses Lawrence Tibbett as he 
poses near the Colosseum for an enthusiastic camera fan—his wife, Frances. 


HOLIDAY / JANUARY 








HAS ROOM TO SPARE 
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Built for comfortable 500-mile flights at a 
high cruising speed, the four-place, all- 
metal Navion can carry a useful load of 
over half a ton. The baggage shown 

in the picture below fits easily in the 
Navion’s spacious trunk compartment. 
Glove and map compartments and a 
wide shelf provide additional space and 


the Navion has plenty of leg and elbow 


room for -four big people. By removing 
the rear seat, two persons can fly with 
455 pounds of cargo. The pilot alone 

can carry 645 pounds in the 55 eubic 

foot cargo space. For further details 
about the Navion’s utility for business 

or pleasure...write Dept. H-7, North 
American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles 45, 
California. Standard model, $6,100 f.a.f. 


CAA Approved Type Certificate 782 
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BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 











Designed, and buitt ty 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 


Ss The Navion is built by the creators of the famous P-51 Mustang, P-82 Twin Mustang, XFJ-1Navy 
jet fighter, P-86 Army jet fighter, B-45 Army jet bomber... and other advanced-type aircraft 
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ALL OVER AMERICA PEOPLE ARE SAYING: 


NOW THERES A 
eam) PRACTICAL CAR 
= FOR WORK 


1 CAN TAKE OUT 
THE SEATS FOR HAULING 





hati the Car 
jee 


THE STEEL BODY AND TOP of the ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon 
give you more safety and a long-lasting finish . . . no 
wood-body squeaks and warping. 

ijT’S BIG AND ROOMY, with 7 full-size, comfortable 


seats plus luggage space. Seats removable to give extra 
large hauling space. Two-wheel drive. 


‘JEEP’ QUALITY ali through, with the world-famous 
power, stamina and economy of the Willys-Overland 
‘Jeep’ Engine—with overdrive for extra mileage—with 
passenger-car comfort, riding and driving ease. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. totevo 1, on10 
MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 





THE JEEP’ IS THE KIND OF 
STATION WAGON | WANT 


— STEEL BODY AND TOP 
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WHAT A HONEY... 74 “A 


JUST RIGHT FOR 
A RANCH 








WITH SEATS 
FOR SEVEN 
WE'LL REALLY 
HAVE ROOM 


YOU'LL GET REAL 
ECONOMY WITH 
THAT ‘JEEP’ 
ENGINE AND 
OVERDRIVE 








